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Perilous Slump 


WITH SLIGHTLY over $2,000 realized altogether last week, 
The. Worker fund campaign for $100,000. continues to slump dan- 
gerously. We're still some $5,000 short of the half-way point, with 
the campaign deadline the July 4 weekend. We need the entire 
amount badly by that time, and the bulk of it earlier. : 

Maryland readers, with $350 turned in last week, have reached 
the three-quarter mark in their effort to collect $2,000 for the 
drive. They have overtaken Indianans, who have been stuck at 
about the 70 percent mark for some time. (See Table P. 13). 

Connecticut readers, with $650, and Wisconsinites, with $500 
turned in this past week, are each close to 60 percent of their 
respective $2,000 goals. New Jersey, with no gain this past week, 
is also at the 60 percent mark. New Yorkers and New Englanders 


remain at slightly above the half-wa 


y point. 


All others—notably Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, .Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania—remain below the half-way point, in the case of the first 


two, far below. 


Frankly, we're deeply worried. Unless there is a drastic pick- 


up during the coming week, we're in very serious trouble. 


We 


urge our readers and our supporting. groups to speed up their 
activity and rush their contributions to: P. O., Box 136, Cooper 
Station, New York City 3, N. ¥. 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Cap and Gown Time 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I KNOW SOME young men who donned the cap 
and gown this week_and went down to the campus fes- 
tivities to have their hour in the sun. They marched bravely 


up the aisle under the adoring 
eyes of their parents, and then 
passed irito a somewhat cooler 
world. about 
which the com- 
men c ement 
orators had 
much to~ say. 
The class vale- 
dictorian spoke 
of a man’s re- % 
sponsibility to 2a 
his time, to hu- 
manity, in the 
traditional way 
of the young. In no few col- 
leges their ‘elders took care of 
that stuff. 

I have not read the proceed- 
ings down at New York Uni- 
versity, one of the largest in the 


land, but I hope vice-chancellor: 


Frank Howley, General Frank 
Howley if you please, did not 
tell them again, on this day of 
all ‘days, that they must go die 
in a preventive war against the 
co-inhabitants of this planet. 


One of the graduates I know 
did not feel compelled to go 
down and get his degree for- 
mally; “It’s optional,” he said 
coldly. I had regarded the day 
as one you do not miss: the ritual 
is old, even awe-inspiring, a 
sort of milestone in a -young stu- 
dent’s life. This young man has 
lived much with Lucretius and 
Voltaire and Emerson, Darwin, 
Huxley and Shaw, and he stared 
at me with more than a trace 
of condescension. “Milestone?” 
he asked, “Don’t you mean’ tomb- 
stone?” 

: * 

AND THEN the senior com- 
mented on the honorary degrees 
the noble institution of Colum- 
bia is awarding this year: One 
to Margaret Chase Smith (Rep. 
Maine), one to H. Alexander 
ge Rep. N. J.), one to Allen 

.D 


to Dr. Frank W. Abrams, former 
chairman of the Board (Stand- 
ard Oil Corp. of N. J.) 


My young friend said these | 


dignitaries did not inspire him 
sufficiently to pay good money 
to hire a cap and gown and 
stand with them under the June 
sun. How it might be different, 
he smiled, if Columbia honored, 
say, Harry Bridges, of the Cali- 
fornia longshoremen, or even 
awarded a few honorary doctors’ 
degrees to a couple of old New 
Deal Democrats. He might find 
the time to spend a few volun- 
tary hours on the campus. As 
it is, he said, hed rather go 
down to watch Newk maybe hit 
a couple more homers that after- 
noon. 

I did not find it easy to argue 
the point and we got to talking 
about some figures he had read 
the other day. John W. Gardner, 
president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, the big 


- endowment outfit, had worried 


over the numbers of college 


students these days, their rapid 


a . director of the :Cen-.. 
gopec poe s-no spe thal Intelligence.A gency, and one - 


increase. Twelve percent of the 
nation’s 1-jcbdldeimbeded col- 
lege in 1930; 18 percent in 
1940, 30 percent this year. Mr. 
Gardner feared this number ex- 
ceeded, by far, “the appropriate 
figure” for college enrollment. 

e man predicted the figure 
would double in the next half 
dozen years and what are we 
going to do about it? (Inciden- 
tally, only 12 percent finish the 
four years, a point. Mr. Gardner 
did not glabereie) 


THE AUTHORITY posed no 
few problems. He abhorred the 
“incredibly la fe institutions,” 
the theatre-sized classes, the ab- 
sence of association between pro- 
fessor and student. Furthermore, 
the expected flood of college en-. 


....(Continaed on Page Il) 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT 
FORD WORKERS, 142.- 
000 strong in 52 plants 
across the nation,.are set 
Monday morning, June 6 at 
12:01 p.m. to throw picket 


lines before all gates, unless 
Henry Ford I1 comes across 


. with the union’s economic and 


contractual demands. 

Forty-eight hours later 325,- 
000 UAW-General Motors work- 
ers will reach the termination of 
their contract 4vith that outfit, 
which, like Ford, still brushes 
aside the basic union demands. 
A special meeting of the 300- 
man UAW-GM National Coun- 
cil will meet here Tuesday, June 
7 to decide on action. A strike 
vote has been overwhelmingly 
taken. A deadline is expected to 
be handed to GM following the 
meeting. Meanwhile the pro- 
company press was again head- 
lining “Ford offers” in an ettort 
to confuse, demobilize and split 
the workers. 

Forty thousand Ford Rouge 
UAW members last Wednesday 
let the Ford Motor Company 
know that they are ready to 
join with the other 100,000 Ford 
workers for a showdown with 
the compay Monday, June 6th 


on the 1955 union demands. 
* 


PACKED shoulder-to-shouder 
for long distances up and down 
historic Miller Road, under the 
famous Gate 4 overpass, they 
roared approval to local union. 
president Carl Stellato’s demand 
of no five-year contract and no 
truck with any phony company 
sponsored stock buying plans. 


For a mile on either side of 
the overpass, where in 1937 
UAW president Walter Reuther 
and a group of Ford volunteer 
organizers were slugged by 
Ford's Service Department, 
great crowds of workers stdod 
listening to loud speakers sus- 
pended from company poles and 
bridges, placed there by the 
union. 


Long known as the most mili- 
tant section of the militant auto 
workers union, Ford Rouge 
workers were in an angry mood 
and great outcries arose against 
the extension of the strike dead- 
line to Monday, June 6 at noon. 

ON THE “new offer” report- 
dely made by the company to 
the union, Stellato curtly de- 
clared, “If it was any good and 
worth signing, we wouldn't be 
out here, setting a strike dead- 
line for Monday noon.” 

On the “partnership in pros- 
perity’ offer of Henry Ford If 
to the union, ‘Stellato said he 
wanted to: lahel. it, “pip” be- 
cause that’s what it was. 

To the accompaniment of a 


| great roar of laughter from the 


throng, Stellato said he agreed 
with Reuther that “pip” means 
that Henry Ford will » He. three 
brass balls over Gate 4 and in- 
vite the Ford workers to put 
their souls and bodies in hock 
to him. 

Stellato also told the workers 
that the contract issues were 
more important than GAW 
(Guaranteed Annual Wage) and 
that signing! a five-year contract 
would only delay the time in get- 
ting into the fight for the 30- 
hour week arr: hours pay. 
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sonal time for production. work- 
ers; cut steel workers wages 73 
cents; cut union time to process 
grievances to two hours a day; 
place a no strike set of handcuffs 
on workers; deny FEPC; take 
health and. safety precautions 
out of the contract; offer no 
wage increase worth anything; 
deny 10,000 pensioners any in- 
crease; and return the hated five- 
year contract. 

The roar of approval was 
deafening from 40,000 throats 
when Stellato cried, “Nuts to 
such a partnership in prosperity 
program. 

Roar after roar of “Yes, Yes” 
greeted Stellato when he asked 
if the workers will only agree 
to a cgntract that contains: 

Short-term contract, increases 
for pensioners, FEPC, a voice 
in production setting, personal 


.and fatigue time increased, not 
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Rete ak HAR dS 
eliminated, 11.6 cents wage in- 
crease, not the nickel. the com- 
sany offers, company to pay for 
ealth and insurance -care for 
workers, raises, for the skilled 


workers and fundry workers, 
and other demands. 


He said that the unanimous 
support the workers displayed in 
pouring out of the plant an hour 

fore quitting time and the re- 
fiisal of the afternoon shift to 
go in, and their backing up of 
the union and strike action, was 
the answer to John S. Bugas, 
company director of industrial 
relations. He related how Bugas 
had told the union negotiators 
that company foremen had taken 
a poll and the workers were for 
“pip.” And not for -the union 
program. 

The boos were deafening at 
this disclosure of the company 


claims. 


oO 
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sought to end fatigue time, pene 


Demo Chiefs 
Running Out on 


Labor Program 


—See Rage 2 


Tito-Khrushchev 
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—See Page 4 
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ourt Goes Easy on Foes of Integration 


THE SUPREME COURT ruling on how schools in the Southem states should end 
jimcrow, falls far short of the goal sought by the NAACP which had asked for desegre- 


aan this year—or at the latest by 1956. On the other hand; it reaffirms in 


1e fact that any local, state, or 


Federal law requiring or permit-| ending of jimcrow schools could|% 
tign segregation in public schools not be foreseen before 2045. 


is' henceforth illegal. 
- For those pupils involved in the 


Besides restating the principal 
that school jimcrow is unconstitu- 


segregation cases, which brought}tional, the court ruling made the 
the issue before the Federal courts, following points: 


starting in 1952, it means no im-! 


meu ie, drastic change in where 
they will go to school. 
guage of the ruling, deliberately 
general, limits itself to. charging lo- 
cal authorities, supervised by Fed- 
eral district courts, to proceed to 
end segregation within a “reason-' 
able” time. 


To those who haye been in- 
volved in the segregation fight, 
the court ruling states in a formal 


way the fact they had already 
experienced—that the goal of dem-| 


‘ocratic schools will have to be 


achieved, like the historic May 17| 


decision, through more commun-| 


ity organization and more legal 
struggles. 
* 5 

FOR THE COURT RULING 
which, was hailed by the National, 
Association for the Advanceme sds 
of Colored People, as a go-ahead 
signal in the fight for full integra- 
tion in schools, was hailed as well, 


by Dixiecrat foes of mixed schools |peasement of ihe Dixiecrats by the 
as the indefinite breatiing- spell Deimo leadership, the dubicus role’ 


for which they had been asking. | 


Cov. Marvin Grifiin Of Georgia, } 


center of-some of the b:tterest| 
hostility to mixed schools, for ex-_ 
ample, commented after the rul-' 
ing: 

“We shall continue to operate, 


our schools as we have atways op- | 


erated them.” 


Georgia's Attorney General. Eu- 
gene Cook happily pointed out 


that the court ruling permits bees: 


of the state's 159 counties to be 
come the center of a court battle 
against jimcrow- schools, each of; 
which could go.as far as the Mer 
eral courts. 
o* 

THE PROSPECT of «what piay} 

lie ahead is best indicated in the: 


1) Loeal school authorities are 


responsible for tackling the prob-, 


The lan-|lems involved in ending ~jimcrow | tYPes of public school discrimina- 


schools. 

2) Federal courts in each area. 
will have the responsibility of 
judging whether these local 
school authorities are working “in 
‘good faith,” and have adequate 


‘schools, 


strong terms 
Y 


Entorcing 


Desegregation 
—See Editorial, Page 4 


_ A. wii 


plans to mix schools. 

3) The lower courts are to re- 
quire that the school boards “make 
a prompt and reasonable start to- 
ward full compliance” with the 
May 17 decision. 

4) Once desegregation steps} 
have been started, the courts can 
extend the time required to achieve 
integrated schools. 

5) During the change to racially 
integrated schools, the Federal 
courts will retain authority over 
the issues involved. 

SUBSTANTIALLY, the ruling 
is the positidn argued before the 
court by Attorney-General Brow- 
nell early this year. At thattime, 
President Eisenhower announced 
that he did not expect the Court 
to set a definite date for ending 
isegregation—a position unanimous- 
ly supported in the-present ruling 
iby the Court, and local authorities 
should devise the means of com- 
plying with the law. 

The Court ruling applies direct- 
ly to the states which have had 
state laws or’ Constitutional pro- 
‘Visions requiring separate schools. 
‘These are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North and South Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Georgia, Kentucky, 
‘Louisiana, “Maryland, Tennessee, 
‘Texas, Virginia and West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. 

The states of Kansas, New Mex- 
‘ico, Arizona, and. Wyoming have 
had state laws permittin separate 
and in many Northern 
states segregated schools are “tra- 
ditional” in some _ sections.’ All 


‘tion are affected by the ruling, 
though the court supervision will 
apply only in the first group 
named. 

Of these states, desegregation in 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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THE WEEK 


IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


° NLRB Reports Union Decline 
° TWU Blasts Merger Charter 


DECLINE in union NLRB 
election victories was noted in 
Board report for 1954, Of work- 
ers voting, unions won represen- 
tation from 66.5 percent of to- 
tal, compared with 79 percent in 
1953 and 75 percent in 1952. 
Board -also reported that com- 
plaints from individual workers 
in 1954 totaled 2,417, highest 
number on record. 

* 

CONSTITUTIONAL test -of 
T-H was entered in Federal dis- 
trict court in Buffalo by CIO 


Steel union and AFL Office Em-_ 


Challenge grew out of 
suits for nearly $1 million by 
Curtiss Wright Corp. against 
both unions as ‘result of brief 
strike. 

| * 

WORST anti-labor law in 
Texas history was headed for 
passage in state legislature. 
Measure would make it illegal 


for union to strike if it doesn't “in 
| fact” represent majority of work- 


ers, would give trial judge right 
to poll strikers after walkout has 
begun, would make strikers liable 
for damages if it was . found 
union did not represent ma- 
jority. 

* a 

ALSO HEADED for court 
test is Wisconsins Catlin Law, 
barring unions from making con- 
tributions for political purposes. 
Unions in state are also cam- 
paigning for repeal of political 
gag measure. 

* 

AID to striking New England 
textile workers was voted b 
CIO Textile union locals which 
have settled at Bates Mfg. Co. 
and other concerns. Workers 
voted to increase dues by $1.25 
weekly to help 2,500 strikers at 
Pepperell Mfg. _ 


LAYOFF of i ,100 workers at 
its East Pittsburgh p plant was 


ordered by Westinghouse in re- 
taliation for stoppage by mem- 
bers of IUE-CIO in protest 
against putting maintenance 
worker on production job. 

* 

TRUST FUND for widow 
and orphaned daughter of 
Charles E. Wright, L&N car- 
man killed by atmed  strike- 
breaker, has been set up by 


non-operating rail unions. 
x 


POLICYHOLDERS were giv- 
ing support to CIO: strikers 


against Provident Insurance Co, 


in Philadelphia. 
* 


SENATE was urged by CIO 
to adopt legislation barring gov- 
ernment contracts to companies 
guilty of unfair labor practices, 

* 


DRAFT MERGER constitu- 
tion contains no departure from 
AFL principles, according to 
George Meany in signed edi- 
torial appearing in American 
Federationist. Editorial was seen 
as veiled reply to some CIO 
leaders who have been claiming 
constitution contained conces- 
sions by AFL. 

; * 

TWU-CIO executive board 
adpoted resolution sharply crit- 
ical of merger constitution, call- 
ing it “shotgun merger,’> and 
vowing to fight for improve- 
ment, 

* 


SECRET BALLOT of AFL 
TV and Radio Artists put union 
on record condemning —black- 
listing in industry. Secret ballot 
expressed rank and file revolt 
against cooperation with black- 
list by some top union officials. 

’ * 

‘ECONOMIC MENACE’ js 
way NAM _ has. characterized 
proposals to bolster economy by 
expanding purchi ising power. 


~—_ ~~ 


Demo Chiefs Running Out on Labor 


‘union has put it emphatically: 


‘and is getting a shade too nausea-| 


reply ‘of Andrew Weinberger, 
NAACP national vice-president, to 


“We: are prepared, if necessary, 
to start: . proceedings. in every, 
county".in: Georgia, but we won't 
md st t atime. We have the, 
nect 1 r al (ergs sand it- won't 


‘\Committee, to Gov. Allan Shivers, 


By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON, 


clear that Butler would not have 
put out his bid to Shivers without 
Stevenson's okay. Stevenson's pub- 


LABORS LEGISLATIVE ‘ic announcement, after Butler's 


demands on the Eisenhower bid, that he is in the ring for 56, 
regime are being scuttled by is evidence that he is out to bring 
the Democratic party leader-| Shivers into his camp. 


ments. 
ship in Congress. As the ses- 


i i a a The bid to. the Shivocrats -is a 
S108 FON repudiation of the promises that, 
less than two months time, it 


ce i elit Meee se ce the Democratic leadership made 
pene ; “P"lto the trade unions. 

Some liberal Democrats are be- 
s coming “restive” at this “party 
armony” with the Dixiecrats, | 
[Rebert C.’ Albright declared in 
the Washington Post last  week.| 
“The Northern Democrats argue 
that they have won with a fair 
degree of regularity in recent vears 
for one reason only—because they 
‘have gone down the liberal side 
of the two-party road. What they 
fear from all this harmonizing is 
that it is shifting the Democratic 


‘being played by some of labor’ 
friends,” and the preeccupation| 
with - the wrong kin} of - foreign’ 
pelicies by’ the “key labor leaders 
will add up to labor wmuing none 
‘of its urgent demands from this 
‘Democratically - controlled — Con-! 
gress. 

The Oil, 


Chemical and Atomic 


“so-called harmony in top 
Democratic Party circles is be-: 


coming unprincipled. hypocrisy servative side of the street.” 


* 
THE situation here is best seen 
in the present status of the fight 


thhg to swallow,’ the union said| 
in the latest issue of «its news- 


Gaines “Union ay 3 
for revision of the Fair Labor Stan- 
THE PAPER: i in an editorial suis ards Act. On this labor has put up 
titled “About Democrats ~ and) ‘the best fight, for $1.25 per hour 
Rats . . .” declared also that the minimum and extension of cover- 
bid extended by Paul Butler, chair-/age to embrace several million ad- 
man of the Democratic National, ditional workers. But in both the 
Senate and the House, it. appears 
labor’s demands will be either eli- 
minated completely or whittled 
talmost to what the Eisenhower 
‘administration itself offered. Sen. 


‘to return to the fold, lends “great| 
aid and encouragement to the 
Dixiecrat forces in the South.”’ It} 
concludes that. this is “something 


for oo ow ane to ST ages about Paul Douglas (D-II) who chaired| 


a 'the subcommittee hearings is at- 


the | tempting to report out.a, bill for al 


+ | $l. 00 minimum. .In the House ed- 


Party from the liberal to the con-| 


ian, -ucation. and. labor committee, .Gra:. 
| Bagdens(QsNG), the chaisman, 


has already announced that exten-,any minimum, not even $1. 00. In 
sion coverage will be excluded from! contrast, Sen. Herbert Lehman has 
ihe hearings which are to be held./held firm. for the $1.25 figure and 
He has not committed himself to (Continued on Page 13) 


Fined for Protest AtAnti-N egreSlur 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.. | groes. They objected tq Joel's 
Six Negroes, employed in a down-! Patio. Restaurant using Mrs. 
town restaurant here, were arrest-|anah Key, 74-year-old Negro wom- 
ed on disorderly conduct charges! an, to sit outside the restaurant and 
for protesting an advertising stunt! ring a bell as she invited custom- 
they considered degradi: ng to | Ne-lexs ‘to dine. 
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Eisenhower Administration Cuts 
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Victims of Teacher Witchhunt 
Will Be Heard by High Court 


PHILADELPHIA. — The State yo is still to be tested in the ie 


- Surplus Food to Penna. Needy 


HARRISBURG. — State uthori- 
ties in charge of the surplus food 
distribution program have _ been 


ordered by the federal Department ilies—w ith three or more children 
of Agriculture to reduce: the stand-|—would particularly suffer, for the 
ards of income eligibility one-third|Governor accepts the drastic eligi-, 
by July 1. Otherwise, supplies will bility income reductions of from 


be cut off. 


After receiving angry protests son. 


from many of the 50 counties that 
are getting such aid Gov. Leader | 


ilies and single persons—all “needy” | 
by: Leader’s own statement—being | 
kicked _off the rolls. Large fam- 


| 


‘bor movement although great num- 
bers of their own members suffer 
from it. 


Moreover, the same needy per- 
sons whom the Administration 
would deprive of this food +Ahave 
themselves paid for it in their 


$150 to $100 demanded by Ben- ‘taxes. 


+ ; 
THE EFFECTS of this "starva- 


Yet, “the most perplexing diffi- 
culty facing ‘the (Eisenhower) Ad- 
ministration, ” 


Supreme Court has agreed to hear 
argument on the right of Phila- 
deiphia school teachers to collect 
wages after they were fired in 1953 
as a result of a witchhunting drive. 

The amount involved is about 
$3,000 for each. 

The teachers’ claim is for a 
| sill between their suspension by 
\the then Superintendent Louis P. 
| Hoyer and the subsequent rubber- 


stamp OK of the suspension by the’ 


| Board of Education. Nearly all of; 


court, in another trial. 
* 


IN A BOOK—“The Case — 
the School Board”—published b 
the Teachers Union of Philadef- 
phia, the atmosphere surrounding 
the teacher witchhunt is thus de- 
scribed: 

“We must remember the wild 
and fearful way in which general 
public issues were discussed and 
handled in the fateful year, 1953. 
It was the year of ‘McCarthyism’ 


according to column-' 


has written Secretary of Agricul- tion” policy of the federal admin- ;., Ralph W. Page, in the May 17); 


the dismissed teachers were active | in its roughshod, conquering, seem- 
‘in the teachers union campaigns | ingly irresistable march to power. 


ture Ezra Taft Benson proposing istration hits Pennsylvania the’ 
a compromise on the cuts demand-!worst. According to chairman Em- 
ed. ery F. Bacon and director Charles! 
* Ferguson of the State CIO Com 
IN THE letter Leader points munity Services Committee, two- 
out that Benson’s order would 'thirds of the total (federal) surplus 
“work great hardship among many food distribution program is cen-| 
needy families” and “will elimin- tered in Pennsylvania. 
ate thousands of present recipients | Philadelphia will soon add some 
of surplus foods.” In faet tens of 200,000 applicants. to the distri-| 
thousands ‘would be dropped from bution rolls. The City Council May | 
the rolls, which now register over 26 appropriated $145,000 to fi- 
a million. ; inance distribution for the rest of 
Most of those who would be the year. 
cut off are getting social security) This policy of the Eisenhow er | 
or state unemployment ‘compensa-| Administration denying needy 
tion benefits. Leader reminded the! Americans surplus foods—the mere 
millionaire Republican head of the storage of whieh costs. the govern-| 
Agriculture Department that these'ment a million dollars a day—while 
people and their dependents are;demanding of Congress that it ap- 
“needy” persons and therefore en-' propriate further hundreds of mil- 
titled by law to surplus food. lions of dollars to force this surplus 
However, the reduction in in- on foreign nations as a bribe to 
come eligibility proposed by the | ‘hold them in line” for support to 
Governor will itself result in very our aggressive foreign objectives, 
many thousands of hg: ads of fam- seems to pass — unnoticed by | the a-| 


ido with the flood of surplus agri- 
’\cultural products which has en-| provements for the students. 


delphia Women for Peace, who on eaten by human or by grazing ani- ther, 


, ‘sion 


Philadelphia Bulletin, “is what. to! f,, wiping out jimcrow from the! It was the year that saw the birth 


school system, and for other im-|of the _ kick-’em-below-the-belt 
tactic, the ‘twenty years of treason’ 
smear, the Congressional attack on 
the clergy, the mad demands for 
‘preventive atomic war. 


Women to Petition UN to Outlaw. 
Atomic and Hydrogen Weapons 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Phila-: radio “be and the declaration of Walter Reu- 


president of the CIO and 
its United Auto Workers Union. 


~|gulfed our storehouses and cost the! 
government nearly $10,000,000,- len 
‘000 to date.” 


Whether or not the superintend- 
t and the school board has a 
‘legal right to fire the teachers at 


material which may 
‘Mothers’ Day launched a_ local, mals which, in turn, provides food | 
campaign, to collect 5,000 signa-, for humans. The organization plans to send 
tures on postcards urging a stop to, The. circular then adds warnings 'a delegation to the 10th Anniver- 
the manufacture of atomic and against the use of atomic and |sary session of the United Nations 
hydrogen bombs, are circulating a, hydrogen bombs from the Federa-|in San Francisco, June 26-26, 
leatlet throughout this area calling tion of American Scientists, the | when the cards will be presented 
‘on the people to support their ef- Japanese svomen whose petitions to the officials of that body. 
forts to secure this ban. were signed by 20,000,000 persons,| Copies of the leaflet and further 
The circular quotes an admis-| Pope Pius XII, the letter of 14\information may be obtained of 
by Admiral Lewis Strauss, nationally prominent Protestant the Philadelphia Women for Peace, 
chairman of the U. S. Atomic En- Jeaders to President Eisenhower,'P. O. Box £528, Philadelphia 24, 


Rulings in Deportation Cases 
Forecast Discard of Pgh. Spy 


PITTSBURGH.-—The eclipse of ) 
stoolpigeon | tion witness. 
Matt Cvetic is seen in two recent able Attorney Hymen Schlesinger, 

, ° ° > ° , 
affecting’ Miller’ counsel, to introduce ev)- 
‘dence showing the stoolie was un- 

The Appeals Board of Immigra-'der medical care for a mental con- 
tion at Washington ordered a re- dition at the time 


the notorious local 


decisions 
this area. 


deportation 
workers in’ 


opening of the case of Thomas, 
Miller on the basis— —among others— 
“of the lack of any evidence that! 
he. was a member of the Commu- 


| 


nist Party other than the testimony) 


CVETIC was the main prosecu- 
Reopening will en- 


e testified and 
that he is now cohfined in a men- 
tal institution. 

The second decision was by the 
local Hearing Officer in the Charles 
Soldo case, where Cvetic's testi- 


| 
2 


ergy Commission,-that fall-out from} 
the hydrogen bomb blankets an! 
area of 7,000 square miles with 
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Edition of 
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Framed Negro Wins 


WILMINGTON, Del.—James E. 
Wilson, young Negro worker, 
scheduled to hang on June 1 ona 
_ |phony “rape” charge, won a tem- 
porary stay of execution when his 


Cong. Powell To 
Speak June 7 


of the three Government witnesses! mony was ruled as of “no weight,”| 
whose credibility or competence is although the deportation order was 


so strongly attacked.” 


‘ afhr med... 


—— 


PLOT ON TAXES — 


(Continued from Page 16) 


to the plotting by Big Business to 
escape paying its ‘share of the costs 
of the state government, even 


be required to pay at a higher tax 
rate tha na worker with a $2,000, 
yearly income! | 


The “classified income” scheme 


though it is a chief beneficiary is designed to meet this restriction. | 


from the existence of such govern- 
ment. 


driving for is further to pass the 


| 


What the big corporations are’ 


Leader says it is the “nearest thing 
to a graduated income tax possible” 
and that expert legal counsel which | 
assisted in drawing up these tax| 


costs. of government on to the|provisions hold that it satisfies the: 
workers and small businessmen requirements of the Constitution. | 


and working farmers. That is why 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Assn., 
State Manufacturers Assn. an 
State Chamber of Commerce, to- 
géther with their chosen spokes-_ 
~men—the leaders of the Republi- 


ing for continuing the sales tax ; 
and increasing ‘it to four percent! 
or five percent, with removal of! 
all present exemptions, except pos-' 
_sibly on food purchases. 
* 
THESE groups seliculate that! 


enactment of such a sales tax w hal tion is raised 


ideal with this “classified income” 


provide sufficient revenue to o 

viate the necessity for any increase | 
in corporate taxes. They believe, 
also, that it will be possible then 
to dump the whole “classified in- 
come’ tax scheme—a scheme which 
to them appears as possibly lead- 
ing the way to acceptance of a 
graduated income tax for the state. 


Big Business through its stooges 
has been able to defeat every at- 
tempt to amend the State Consti- 
tution so as to permit enactment 
of the graduated income tax. The 
State Fits Court has ruled that 
the Constitution requires that all 
state. taxes shall be “uniform.” , InjC 


‘hae Haife, canpot ion 


can Party of the State—are press-'},, 


| 


There has been a great deal of| 
-idissatistaction expressed among 
workers. at: the $1,000 exemption | 
provided in Leader’s plan. 

* 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


ing Workers, CIO, has notified 


State CIO president Harry Boyer| 


REP. POWELL 


PHILADELPHIA. — Congress- 
man Adam Clayton Powell, recent- 
ly returned from Bandung, Indo- 


inesia, where he attended the Asian- 
joint | 
ard of the Amalgamated Cloth-|will be the main speaker at a din-. 


African Conference as an observer, 


ner honoring Mayor Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr.; Councilman Raymond 


and all members of the Assembly | Pace Alexander and the Demo- 


that the clothing workers will sup- cratic Mayoralty candidate Rich- 


port the “classified income” tax— 


: which is the heart of the program 
only if the exemp- | Award Dinner of the Phi Beta: 
Sigma Fraternity is being held at 


of new taxes— 
to $3,000. 


Note: In the next article we will 


tax in more detail, especially the 
question of how much income 
should be exempted and where 
the extra revenue may be obtained 
to replace that lost by increasing 
the exemption. 


Storm Signal 

WASHINGTON, May 30. ~The 
Smithsonian Instittuion is getting 
ready to lash down everything in 
sight. A local news 


per repo 
over the week 


that Davy 


rted |share the platform with the New’ midation, 


‘ardson Dilworth. 
The affair which is the 4lst 


the Bellevue Stratford Hotel on 
une 7, 

E. Rudolphus Clemons, national 
director of the fraternity’ s Bigger 
and Better Business Program, an- 
nounced that the award will be 
presented to the three leaders of} 


bution they have made to the in- 
ial and intercultural life of 


“Jeur city.” 
The dean of the University of 


‘profes-| 


|Pennsylvania Law School, 
sor Jefferson B. Fordham, will: 


York bag and Common 


ie and Sakray ert 


, “Het 


— -— oe a wre 


Bo alts 


- 


Philadelphia “for the great contri- 


Se ha 


attorney, Louis L. Redding, in- 
formed the State Supreme Court 
that he had filed formal applica- 
tion with the State Board of Par- 


has -not vet been set. 
| Wilson was convicted on the 
basis - of a confess: on _ obtained 


dons for a hearing on a petition re-} 
questing commutation of. Wilson’ s| interested in justice ere urged to 
sentence. The date for the hearing|write or wire the State Board of 
‘Pardons 


A Stay of Execution 


after ten hours of continuous grill- 
ing by relay teams of police. After 
 Wilson’s conviction, the Negro 
community and, white _ liberal 
forces, under the leadership of 
City Councilman Edward R. Bell 
and 24 Negro clergymen, joined in 
an appeal to raise funds for his 
defense. 
Individuals and 


or ganizations 


in support cf Atterney 
Redding’s petition for commuta- 
tion. | 


(Continued from Page 16) 


PIC representatives to try to get!. 


At a meeting of 400 out of the, 
450 office workers May 25 the 


| Local 187 was authorized by a vote! 
lof 375 to 25 to call a strike at 
their discretion. 


The point at issue is the refusal 
of PTC to submit to, arbitration 
the firing of 43 office workers for 
picketing the company’s main of- 
fice and carbarns for a week last 


The Horn & Hardart Baking Co., 
one of the largest chain restaurant 
and bakery operators in the coun-| 
try, is desperately fighting the ef- 
forts of four unions to organize its 


‘employes. 

Renewed attempts on its part to 
secure an injunction that would 
forbid “all picketing in the vicinity” 
of the firm’s 29 locations in the city 
were to have been heard by Com- 
mon Pleas Court No. 3 Judge 
Byron A. Miller last Wednesday. 

A stipulation was signed by rep- 
resentatives of the company and 
the four unions | 
which H & H dropped its appli- 
cation for .the injunction and the 
unions cut picketing to a token 


‘ 


Since thes there have been 


matters settled without a strike. | 


‘seven-member executive board of with the uni 


_— —— eee 


| 


KEYSTONE LABOR 


April as a protest against arbitrary 
dismissals of a ms mber of clerks 
in an “economy” move by the 
new National City Lines owners. 

PTC refusal to apply the ar- 
bitration clause in iis agreement 
on shows “an attempt 
to go all the way back to the 
1920s in their concept of collective 
bargaining,” according to James f. 
Stoltz, secretary-treasurer of Local 
107. The local has filed ‘ charges 


of unfair labor practices by the 


May .18 under 


company with the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


Four Unions Seek to Organize 
Diehard Restaurant Chain 


truck drivers of the company. The 
unions declare they have had no- 
thing to do with this vicience, 
‘which, of course, could be pro- 
voked by the firm itself in. order 
to get the injuncticn it wants. 

The Horn & ‘Hardart corpora- 
tion has never permitted union or- _ 
ganization of its hundreds of em- 
ployes. For years it hired newly 
arrived immigrants who soon found 
out that the display of any im- 
terest in a union was a quick way 
to getting fired. 

Today there are a considerable 
number of Negroes employed; who, 
the company fears; are more re- 


| 


2 hmetiges ae imam staat | 


ceptive to what its officials call 
“the lure” of labor organization. 


The unions ‘involved—all AFL— 
lare: Teamsters, Local 107: Hotel 
& Restaurant Employes, Local 138; 


: Ge Tah, BG Megane 


Sebi stab wetslt- cid yeobad 
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Over 1,000 Expected 
At Civil Rights Meet 


PHILADELPHIA. — Over one 
thousand people from all sections 
of Philadelphia and a large con- 
tingent of college students are ex- 
‘pected to attend an all-day confer- 
ence on civil liberties on June 11 
at the Broadwood Hotel here. 


The affair is underethe auspices 
of the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee, which was formed by 
a group of distinguished educators, 
writers and churchmen to defend 
the Bill of Rights and to give as- 
sistance to persons whose tradi- 
tional consitutional rights are vio- 
lated. Professor Derek Bodde of 
the University of Pennsylvania is 
one of a group of 65 that serves 
as the National Eexecutive Board. | 
Harvey’ O'Connor, noted author, is 
chairman of the committee. 


Open panel discussions are 
scheduled for the morning from 
10 a.m. to 12 noon, and there will 
be a mass meeting in the afternoon 


from one to five. Registration for, 


the all-day conference is $1.00. 


The featured speaker will be 
Sen. William Langer, Republican 
of North Dakota. 

Another leading figure : sched- 
uled to address the conference is 
Louis L. Redding, NAACP law- 
- yer who successfully carried the 
Delaware anti-segregation cases to 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Langers participation is expect- 
ed to bring timely interest to the 
discussion since he is a member 
of the Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights, 
which last month received a $50,- 
000 appropriation from the Senate 
to conduct an_ investigation of 


‘eration in aiding my country,” 


concrete abuses of constitutional 


rights. The conference here is the 
first public move in support of the 
action. 


Sen. Langer is also working on 
a Senate Subcommittee investigat- 
ing juvenile delinquency, with par- 
ticular emphasis on exposing the| « 
business of pornography designed 
to be marketed to youth. 
* 


_-_OTHERS on the roster of na- 
tionally prominent speakers at the 
Philadelphia Conference on June -; 
11 will be Leonard B. Boudin, the) 
reknowned constitutional lawyer 
and general counsel for the ECLC; 
Mrs. Carl Braden of Louisville, | 
Ky.; Professor John Ciardi of Rut- 
gers University; Royal W. France, | 
civil liberties lawyer and former, 
professor of economics at Rollins 
College; Frank Donner, lawyer 
and author of the article, “The In- 
formers”; Daniel S. Gillmor, author 
of “Fear. the Accuser’; Ernest 
Mazey, of the CIO United Auto 
Workers; Broadus Mitchell, profes- 
sor of economics at Rutgers Uni- 
versity; I. F. Stone, editor of I. F. 
Stone’s Weekly; and Mrs. Goldie 
Watson, civic leader and former 
Philadelphia teacher. 


| 


| 
, 


Burma Greets Israel 
TEL AVIV, Israel, May 30.— 
Premier U Nu of Burma expressed 
his country’s “best wishes” to Israel. 
for its past help when he arrived 
here for a week-long goodwill visit 
today. | 
“I extend my country’s best: 
wishes to your people and much | 
appreciation tor your ready ee 
1e 


said. 


MR. GOVERNOR — PLEASE 


Dear Governor Leader: 

We feel that you, together with 
all others who are proud of the 
liberal traditions of our state, re- 
spect the memory of Francis 
Fisher Kane for his. glorious life- 
time record in defense of civil 
rights. 

lay we suggest a way of show-: 
inc this respect? 

in 1924,.Mr. Kane went to Har- 
risburg to ask for the freedom of 
Steve Resitar and three other 
workers who had been convicted 
under the 1919 State Sedition Act. 
Mr. Kane maintained. that the con- 
victed workers were prosecuted 
merely for holding opinions, and 
he regarded the Act as a violation 
of the Constitutional right of free 
speech. 

"le 1951, Steve Nelson, James 
Dolsen and Andy Onda were pros- 
ecuted under the same Act, and in 
an unreasoning atmosphere of Mc- 
Carthyite hysteria, were convicted 
and sentenced to 20 years in 


ivious Fine administration, to over- 
'turn the State Supreme Court de- 


: R. 
- 
— 
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“sy 


In 1954, the State Supreme 
Court upset the conviction and put 
the Sedition Act on the shelf. 

But this past April, your state 
attorney-general, Herbert Cohen, 
appointed Frank Truscott to con- 
tinue prosecuting an appeal to the 
U. S. Supreme Court which Trus- 
ccott had initiated under the pre- 


cision, and thus pave the way for 
carrying out the prison sentence 
imposed on Nelson, Dolsen and 
Onda. 

WE ASK YOU..to follow the 
path chartered by Francis Fisher 
Kane in defense of the right of free 
speech. We ask ydt, Mr. Governor, 
|to cancel the appointment of Trus- 
icott, and to withdraw the State of 
Pennsylvania from the. sedition 
case, so that the decision of the 
State Supreme Court may stand. 


Rained Se yours, 


| 


j 


‘ 
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subject. Final decision on the bill 
was postponed until June 14. 


agreed to sub-committee amend- 
ments as follows: 


“mission. The Leader bill allowed 


_changes.. 


‘formed by 
FEPC oi 


: 2. Mitchell Palmer ae J. Edgar |bo 
a, vend of World War L 


By RICHARD HENRY BARNES 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—The GOP-controlled State Senate Committee last week — 


Committee 


The Education 


® Stripping the FEP commis- 
sion of. its independent status by 
making it an agency of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry. 

® Substituting a body of nine 
unpaid members for the commis- 
sion of five salaried members. 

® Only individuals who charge 
they have been _ discriminated 
against would be permitted to in- 
itiate complaints before the com- 


organizations to enter complaints 


on behalf of individuals. 


® Appeals from commission de- 


| cisions to be filed only in the'Park Station, Philadelphia 31. 


Daughin County Court, instead of: 
any Common Pleas Court as Or- 
iginally provided. 


® Exempting an employer from 
responsibility for “unfair” inci- 
dents created: by his employes. 

® Striking out provisions allow- 
ing the commission to receive 
“voluntary and uncompensated” 
services or an outright donation 
from an organization, 

The Education Committee, 
however, did leave intact the ori- 
ginal penalties providing for max- 
imum fines of $500 or 30 days in 
jail of employers to abide by com- 
mission orders. The danger, how- 
ever, still exists that at the June 
14 session of the committee at- 
tempts may be made to modify 
these penalty provisions. 

At his press conference last 
week the’ Governor stated that he 
was prepared to accept the com-| 
‘mittee’s drastic amendments and 
to sign the bill unless organiza- 
tions which have been pushing 
for the legislation object to the 


Leader said he had “been in- 
those interested in 
that they have no ob- 
jections to the amendments. I'm 
just slightly acquainted with the 
amendments and unless I get 
some information that I do not 
have now, I would sign the bill.” 

Since the committee has. stat- 
led that it will not take final ac-}< 
tion until June 14, there is still 
about two weeks in which all 
friends of FEPC can act. What 
you can do and get others to do: 

1—Write Senator Paul L. Wag- 
ner, chairman of the State Senate 
Education Committee, Harris- 
burg, urging him to have the ori- 
ginal provisions of the bill (S 74) 
reinstated. 

29—Write Gov. George Leader, 
Harrisburg, asking him to fight for 
his bill as it passed the House 
(H. 229). 

There have been rumors that 
the Senate Education committee 
members have been receiving few 
letters supporting the Leader FE- 
PC bill. Now is the opportunity 
and need of quickly demonstrating 
that people are vitally” concerned 
with establishing the effective kind 
of FEPC for which we have so 
long fought. 


Jurist Passes 


Francis Fisher Kane, who died 
May 27, was a noted Philadel- 
phia liberal lawyer who became 
nationally famous when he re- 
signed as U. S. District Attorney 
of the Eastern Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict rather than prosecute vic- 
tims of the notorious raids on 


American progressives conducted 
by the U. S. Attorney General 


Hoover, then his assistant at the 


ta 


‘4 5A 2 
~ 
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phases of the budget for the bi- 


taged the establishment ofan effective FEPC in Pennsylvania by accepting drastic — 
recommended by its sub-committee which had been considering the Leader bill on 


Budget Attack Hides 
Plot to Shift Tax 


Editor's Note: This is a “lead- 
off” in a discussion of various 


ennium, June 1, 1955, . through 
May 31, 1957, submitted to the 
Legislature by Gov. Leader. 

We ask our readers to send us 
their views on the program and to 
report the reaction of workers to: 
Leader's tax proposals. Communi- 
cation need not be signed. Send 
them to P. O. Box 4517, West 


| 


‘By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

“IT’S A ‘SOAK the rich’ tax 
program!” exclaimed Big Business; 
representatives and their Republi-, 
can hirelings in speeches highlight-| 
ed by the press from one end of 
the state to another. The same 
charge is repeated over the ratlio. 
and on the floor of the Legisla- 
ture at Harrisburg. 

What these spokesmen for the) 
wealthy are so violently clamoring 
against is principally the $100,- 
000,000 hike proposed in taxes on 
corporations over those of the pre- 
ceding biennium under the Re- 
publican regime. They are also 
opposed to those provisions of the 
“classified income” tax that would 
hit income derived from dividends; 
interest, rents and royalties; and 
long-term “capital gains.” These's 
sources of personal wealth are 
often—and correctly—termed ‘un- 
earned’ income. 

The projected hike in corpora-| 


iG 


tion taxes is 25 percent. Under 
Leader’s proposals the corporations 
would pay slightly over a third 
(38 percent) of the total state taxa- 
tion, excluding that which makes 
up ‘the $589,000,000 Motor Li- 
cense Fund. This fund gets its in- 
come from the state gasoline tax 
and auto license fees. 7 
* 

THE corporation chiefs and their 
spokesmen in the Republican Party 
realize that the new one percent 
“classified income” tax proposed 
by Leader—even with its exemp- 
tion of the first $1,000 of income 
—is very unpopular among the 
workers and that the similar two 
percent tax on professional people 
and on “operation of a business” 
(principally hitting the great num- 
‘ber of small businessmen) is like- 
wise unpopular among this large 
group. 

Those directing the fight to 
block further taxation of the big 
corporations have been capitaliz- 
ing on this resentment of the mass- < 
es of Pennsylvanians against any 
additional taxes that would cut in- 
to pay envelopes already stretched 
to their very limit for mere living 


costs. 


The big newspapers—with few 
exceptions—have been oozing with 
7 rane 2 for the .way in which 
'the workers particularly would be 
hit by the new tax program. An 
utter silence prevails with respect 


(Continued on Page 15) 


ystone Labor 


E. Pgh. Westinghouse Workers 
Close Plant by Staying Home 


EAST PITTSBURGH, Pa. — A! 
‘stay from work” decision by the 
officers of Local 601, International 
Union of Electrical Workers, CIO, 
closed down the huge Westing- 
house Electric plan at East Pitts- 
burgh last week end. Some 9,500 
workers remained at home. 


The trouble started with a six- 
day furlough given 1,100 produc- 
tion workers of the transportation 
and generator division for “illegal 
work stoppages.” On May 26 
about 750 workers in that depart- 
ment got the same punishment for 
having walked off their jobs the 
day before in protest against an 
accumulation of unsettled griev- 
ances, which included overtime 
work, rate cuttings and speedup. 

The six-day furlough is the stif- 
fest penalty impo on workers 
for quitting their jobs or refusing 
to show up for work by mass agree- 
ment since the company started its 


Hitherto one-day suspensions were 
the rule. 

The corporation’s decision also 
to furlough for six days all who 
failed to show up for work was 
revoked with the lame explana- 
tion that-the union had exhausted 
its grievance procedure and there- 
fore was in a “legal” position to 
strike. However, Local 601 pres- 
ident Patrick O’Connor termed the 
failure to report for work merely a 
“demonstration.” 


Crucible Miners Strike 

CRUCIBLE, Greene County, 
Pa.—The 700 workers of the Cru- 
cible Steel Co. mine here walked 
off the job May 19 due to unsafe 
working conditions. .Earl King, 
president of the: United Mine 
Workers local, charged “too much 
water and not enough ventilation” 
in the mine. 

Local company officials warned 
that no grievances would be dis- 


crack-down policy four years ago 
after a number of wildcat strikes. 


Philadelphia AFI. 


cussed until the men returned to 
work, 


and CIO Support 


PTC Office Workers Struggle 


PHILADELPHIA.—The 450 of- 
fice workers_of the Philadelphia 
Transportation Co. have been as- 
suged the support of both the AFL 
and CIO, should they be forced 
into a strike over the companys 
refusal to carry out its contract 
with the union. This would be the 
“wt time in the city’s history that 


The office workers are represent- 


ed by the AFL Teamsters Local 
187. President Paul W. O’Rourke 
of CIO Transport Workers Local 
234, which represents, the 8,800 
operating and maintenance em- 
loyes ot the company, is a mem- 

of a strategy committee of t top 
AFL and CIO leaders ‘which is 
meeting with city officials ‘ad 


of ont labor movement 
gaged & lea Coron 


AB 


(Continued on Page 5). 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT 
FORD WORKERS, 142.- 
000 strong in 52 plants 
across the nation, are set 
Monday morning, June 6 at 
12:01 p.m. to throw picket 
lines before all gates, unless 
Henry Ford IL comes across 


with the union’s economic and 
contractual demands. | 
Forty-eight hours later 325,- 
000 UAW-General Motors work- 
ers will reach the termination of 
their contract with that outtit, 
which, like Ford, still brushes 


1947, at the post 
of March 3, 1879 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act 
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Set for the DAY 


LAST SEPTEMBER the rain came down on the first annual 
Labor Press Picnic but a surprisingly large and cheerful crowd 
came’ anyhow and had a lot of fun. Which was nothing to the 


marvelous time youll have, next Sunday; June 12 in the bright 
June sunshine in the plentiful green acres of Camp Midvale, just 


ad 
aol 


_by Wednesday. Call AL 4—7954. For further details see page 10. 


30 miles as the road turns from Manhattan. | 

This time, in addition to the vibrant good fellowship, good 
eating and fine entertainment of last time, there'll be the big 
available softball field, basketball court, outdoor square dancing 
sun flecked nicnic tables, marvelous. walking trails of all mileages. 

You couldn't miss even if it were a lot more expensive than 
the nominal $1 admittance fee for adults (children under 12 free) 
and even if there were a less timely cause than the vital fight for 
our country’s traditional press freedoms. In a way, it will also be 
a celebration of the growing victory for peace and sanity in the 
world, which is certainly due in no small part to the labor press 
and the efforts of good Americans like the ones who will be. at 


Camp Midvale Sunday. 


The sun shines brighter in 1955 than in 1954. Come on out 


and enjoy it. Don't dress “formal.” All bus reservations must be in 


Assignment U.S.A. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


Cap and Gown Time 


I KNOW SOME young men who donned the cap 
and gown this week and went down to the campus fes- 
tivities to have their hour in the sun. They marched bravely 


up the aisle under the adoring 
eyes of their parents, and then 
passed inte a somewhat cooler 
world about 
which the com- 
men c ement 
orators. had 
much to. say. 
The class vale- 
dictorian spoke 


‘of a man’s re- 


sponsibility to 2a 

his time, to hu- 

manity, in the 

traditional way 

of the young. In no few col- 
leges their elders took care of 
that stuff. 


I have not read the proceed- 
ings down at New York Uni- 
versity, one Of the largest in the 
Jand, but I hope vice-chancellor 
Frank Howley, General Frank 
Howley if you please, did not 
tell them again, on this day of 
all days, that they must go die 
in a preventive war against the 
co-inhabitants of this planet. 


One of the graduates I know 
did not feel compelled to go 
down .and get his degree for- 
mally. “It’s optional,” he said 
coldly. I had regarded the day 
as one you do not miss: the ritual 
is old, even awe-inspiring, a 
sort of milestone in a young stu- 
dent’s life. This young man has 
lived much with Lucretius and 
Voltaire and Enierson, Darwin, 
Huxley and Shaw, and he stared 
at me with more than a trace 
of condescension. “Milestone?” 
he asked. “Don’t you mean tomb- 
stone?” 

* 

AND THEN the sentor com- 
mented on the honorary degrees 
the noble institution of Colum- 
bia is awarding this year: One 
to Margaret Chase Smith (Rep. 


Maine), one to H. Alexander 


Smith (Rep. N. J.), one to Allen 
W. Dulles, djrector ‘of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence ‘Agency, and one: 


to Dr. Frank W. Abrams, former 
chairman of the Board (Stand- 
ard Oil Corp. of N. J.) 


My young friend said these 


dignitaries did not inspire him 
sufficiently to pay good money 
to hire a cap and gown and 
stand with them under the June 
sun. How it might be different, 
he smiled, if Columbia honored, 
say, Harry Bridges, of the Cali- 
fornia. longshoremen, or even 
awarded a few honorary doctors’ 
degrees to a couple of old New 
Deal Democrats. He might find 
the time to spend a few volun- 
tary hours on the campus. As 
it is, he said, hed rather go 
down to watch Newk maybe hit 
a couple more homers that after- 
noon. 

I did not find it easy to argue 
the pgint and we got to talking 


-about some figures he had read 


the other day. John W. Gardner, 
president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, the big 
endowment outfit; “had worried 
over the numbers of college 
students these days, their rapid 
increase. Twelve percent of the 
nation’s 18-year-olds entered col- 
lege in 1930; 18 percent in 
1940, 30 percent this year. Mr. 
Gardner feared this number: ex- 
ceeded, by. far; “the appropriate 
figure’ for college enrollment. 
The man predicted the figure 
would double in the next half 
dozen years and what are we 
going to do about: it? (Inciden- 
tally, only 12 percent finish the 
four years, a point Mr. Gardner 
did not elabcxate). 
ae” Gee 
THE AUTHORITY posed no 
few problems, He abhorred. the 
“incredibly large institutions,” 
the theetre-iliale classes; the. ab- 
sence of asseciation betwéen pro- 
fessor and student, Furt ore, 


the expected flood of college en- 
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aside the basic union demands. 
A special‘ meeting of the 300- 
man UAW-GM National Coun- 
cil will meet here Tuesday, June 
7 to decide on action, A strike 
vote has been overwhelmingly 
taken. A deadline is expected to 
be handed to GM following the 
meeting. Meanwhile the pro- 
company press was again head- 
lining “Ford offers” in an eltort 
to confuse, demobilize and _ split 
the workers. 


Forty thousand Ford Rouge 
UAW members last Wednesday 
let the Ford Motor Company 
know that they are ready to 
join with the other 100,000 Ford 
workers for a showdown. with 
the compay Monday, June 6ih 


on the 1958 union demands. 
* 


PACKED shoulder-to-shouder 
for long distances up and down 
historic Miller Road, under the 
famous Gate 4 overpass, they 


roared approval to local union . 


president Carl Stellato’s demand 
of no five-year contract and no 
truck with any phony company 
sponsored stock. buying plans. 

For a mile on either side of 
the overpass, where m 1937 
UAW president Walter Reuther 
and a group of. Ford volunteer 
organizers were slugged by 
Ford's Service Department, 
great crowds of workers stood 
listening to loud speakers sus- 
pended from company poles and 
bridges, placed there by the 
union. 

Long known as the most mili- 
tant section of the militant auto 
workers union, Ford Rouge 
workers were in an angry mood 
and great outcries arose against 
the extension of the strike dead- 
line to Monday, June 6 at noon. 

ON THE “new offer” repoirt- 
dely made by the company to 
the union, Stellato curtly de- 
clared, “If it .was any good and 
worth signing, we wouldn't be 
out here, ‘setting a strike dead- 
line for Monday noon.” 

On the “partnership in pros- 
perity”- offer of Henry Ford II 
to the union, Stellato said -he 
wanted to label it, “pip” be- 
cause that’s what it was. 

To the accompaniment of a 
great roar of laughter from the 
throng, Stellato said he agreed 
with Reuthér that “pip” means 
that Henry Ford will a ie three 
brass balls over Gate 4 and in- 
vite the Ford workers to put 
their souls and bodies in hock 
to him. 

Stellato also told the workers 
that the contract issues were 
more important than GAW 
(Guaranteed Annual Wage) and 
that signing a five-year contract 
would only delay the time in get- 
ting into the fight for the 30- 
hour week: yw hours pay. 


TO THE accompaniment of 
tremendous roars of anger at the 


report, Stellato told how Ford 


: a! KS 4 a3 ae Sse 
sonal time for production work- 
ers; cut steel workers wages 73 
cents; cut union time-to process 
grievances to two hours a day; 
place a no strike set of handcuffs 
on workers; deny FEPC; take 
health and safety precautions 
out of the contract; offer no 
wage increase worth anything; 
deny. 10,000 pensioners any in- 
crease; and return the hated five- 
year contract. : . 

The roar of approval was 
deafening trom 40,000. throats 
when Stellato cried, “Nuts to 
such a partnership in prosperity 
program. 

Roar after roar of “Yes, Yes” 
greeted Stellato when he asked 
it the workers will only agree 
to a contract that contains: 

Short-term contract, increases 
for pensioners, FEPC, a voice 
in production setting, personal 
and fatigue time increased, not 


ght to end fatigue time, per- 


; 9 Peabegee PSs ny eh ne Bd a ee Ee 
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eliminated, 11.6 ceuis \.uge in- 
crease, not the nickel the com- 
pany Oilers, company to pay for 
health and insurance care for 
workers, raises for the skilled 
workers and foundry workers, 
and other demands. 


He said that the unanimous .- 


support the workers displayed in 
pouring out of the plant an hour 
before quitting time and the re- 
fusal of the afternoon shift to 
go in, and their backing up of 
the union and strike action, was 
the answer to John S. Bugas, 
company director of industrial 
relations. He related how Bugas 
had told the union negotiators 
that company foremen had taken 
a poll and the workers were for 
“nip.” And not for the union 
program. 

The boos were deafening at 
this disclosure of the company 
claims. 


Demo Chieis 
Running Out on 
Labor Program 


| 
aartree#es 


—See Page 2 


-Tito-Khrushchev 
Talks and Peace 


“—See Page 4 
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- segregation cases, which brought tional, the court ruling made the 


gp end segregation within a “reason- 
¢ \~ able” time. 
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rt Goes Easy on Foes of | 


THE SUPREME COURT ruling on how schools in the Southern states should end 
jimcrow, falls far short f 
ation this year—or at the 


the goal sought by the NAACP which had asked for desegre- 
latest by 1956. On the other hand, it reaffirms in strong terms 


the fact that any local, state, or 7 

Federal Jaw requiring or permit- | ending of jimcrow schools could 

tign segregation in public schools not be foreseen before 2045. 

is henceforth illegal. | Besides restating the principal 
For those pupils involved in the that school jimcrow .is uncoustitu- 


Enforcing 
Desegregation 


—See Editorial, Page 4 


ae ae 


the issue before the Federal courts, following poigts: 


| 1) Local School authorities are 


starting in 1952, it means no im-| plans to mix schools. 


3) The lower courts are to re- 
quire that the school boards “make 
a prompt and reasonable start to- 
ward full compliance” with the 
May 17 ‘decision. 

4). Once desegregation steps 
have been started, the courts can 
extend the time required to achieve 
integrated schools. 

5) During the change to racially 
integrated schools, the Federal 
courts will retain authority over 
the issues involved. 

SUBSTANTIALLY, the 
is the position argued before the 


nell early this year. At that time, 
President Eisenhower announced, 
that he did not expect the Court 
to set a definite date for ending 
segregation—a position unanimous- 


should devise the means of com- 
plying with the law. 

| The Court ruling applies direct- 
ly to the states which have had 
state laws or Constitutional pro- 
visions requiring separate schools. 
These are: Alabama, Arkansas, 


‘Delaware, Florida, Mississippi, 


Missouri, North and South Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Georgia, Kentucky, 
‘Louisiana, Maryland, 
Texas, Virginia and West Virginia, 

<P and the District of Columbia. 

: | The states of Kansas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Wyoming have 
had state laws permit%a- separate 
¢chools, and in many Northern 

: ‘states segregated schools are “tra- 
Mcu.., Grastic change in where responsible for tackling the prob- ditional” in some seetions. All 
they wiil go to school. The lan-/lems involved in ending jimerow 'YPes of public school discrimina- 
guage of the ruling, deliberately schools. tion are affected by the ruling, 
general, limits itself to charging lo-| 2) Federal ‘courts in each area though the court supervision will 
cal authorities, supervised by Fed- will have the responsibility of 2PPly only in the first group 
eral district courts, to proceed to judging . whether these ‘ local named. 
school authorities are working “in| Of these states, desegregation in 
good faith,” and have adequate (Continued on Page 11) 
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To those who have been 


in- 
volved in the segregation fight, | 
the court ruling states in’a formal ClO 1é AY 
way the fact they had already | 


7 ee 


ruling | Curtiss 


court by Attorney-General Brow-, 


‘ly supported in the present ruling! 
by the Court, and local authorities | 


| 


b 


| 


} 
j 


Tennessee, 


| 


i 


° NLRB 


Union Deeline 


© TWU Blasts Merger Charter 


DECLINE in union NLRB 
election victories was noted in 
Board report for 1954. Of work- 
ers voting, unions won represen- 
tation from 66.5 percent of to- 


tal, compared with 79 percent in 


1953 and 75 pertent in 1952. 
Board also reported that com- 
plaints from individual workers 
in 1954 totaled 2,417, highest 
number on record. 
* 

CONSTITUTIONAL test of 
T-H was entered in Federal dis- 
trict court in Buffalo by CIO 
Steel union and AFL Office Em- 
ployes. Challenge grew out of 


suits for nearly $1 million by’ 


Wright _Gorp. against 
both unions as result of brief 
strike, 

| * 

WORST anti-labor law in 
Texas histery was headed for 
passage in state legislature. 
Measure would make it Megal 


for union to strike if it doesn't “in 


fact” represent majority of work- 
ers, would give trial judge right 
to poll strikers after walkout has 
begun, would make strikers liable 
for damages if it was found 
union did not represent ma- 
jority. 
* 


ALSO HEADED for court 


test is Wisconsins Catlin Law, 


barring unions from making con- 
-tributions for political purposes. 


Unions in ‘state are also cam- 
paigning for repeal of political 
gag measure. 

* 

AID to striking New England 
textile workers was- voted by 
CIO Textile union locals which 
have settled at Bates Mfg. Co. 
and other concerns. Workers 
voted to increasé dues by $1.25 
weekly to he!p 2,500 strikers at 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. 

* 


LAYOFF of 1.100 workers at 


ordered by Westinghouse in re- 
taliation for stoppage by mem- 
bers of IUE-CIO in_ protest 
against putting maintenance 
worker on production job. 
* | 
TRUST FUND for widow 
and orphaned daughter of 
Charles E. Wright, L&N car- 
man killed by armed _strike- 


breaker, has been set up by 
non-operating rail unions, | 
* 


POLICYHOLDERS were giv-: 
ing support to ClO strikers 
against Provident Insurance Co. 
in Philadelphia. : 

* 


SENATE was urged by CIO 
to adopt legislation barring gov- 
ernment contracts to companies 
guilty of unfair labor practices. 

* 


DRAFT MERGER constitu- 
tion contains no departure from 
AFL principles, according to 
George Meany in signed edi- 
torial appearing in American 
Federationist. Editorial was seen 
as veiled reply to some CIO 
leaders who have been claiming 
constitution contained conces- 
sions by AFL. 

* 

TWU-CIO executive board 
adpeted resolution sharply crit- 
ical of merger constitution, call- 
ing it “shotgun merger,’ and 
vowing to fight for improve- 


ment. 
* 


SECRET BALLOT of AFL 
TV and Radio Artists put union 
on record: condemning  black- 
listing in industry.—Secret ballot 
expressed rank and file revolt 
against cooperation with black- 
list by some top union officials. 

> 4 

‘ECONOMIC. MENACE’ is 
way NAM has © characterized 
proposals to bolster economy by 
expanding purchasing power. 


its East. Pittsburgh plant was 


Running Out on Labor 


experienced—that the goal of dem-. . 
ocratic schools will have to be | By ERIK BERT 
achieved, like the historic May 17 | 

decision, through more commun- 
ity organization and more legal 
struggles. © 


FOR THE COURT RULING 
which was hailed by the National 
Association for the. Advancement 
of Colored People, as a go-ahead 
signal in the fight for fuil imtegra- 
tion in schools, was hailed as well 
by Dixiecrat foes of mixed schools 
as the indefinite breathing-spell 
for which they had been asking. 

Gov. Marvin Griffin of Georgia, 
center of some of the _ bitterest 
hostility to mixed. schools, for ex- 
ample, commented after the rul- 
ing: | : 

“We shall continue to operate 
our schools as we have always op- 


clear that Butler would not have'has already announced that exten-|any minimum, not even $1.00. .In 

, put out his bid to Shivers without) sion coverage will be excluded from }contrast, Sen. Herbert Lehman has 
Vi ASHINGTON. | * ’ , > ‘ . ' . . p . —_ » 6 

. REA >>| Stevenson's okay. Stevenson's pub- the hearings which are to be held. held firm for the $1.25 figure and 

LABORS» LEGISLATI\ Elie announcement, after Butler’s He has riot committed himself to' (Continued on Page 13) 


demands on the Eisenhower bid, that he is in the ring for ’56,| aye | a mare 
resime are being scuttled by is evidence that he is out to bring A treed fer Protest AtArnti-N egroStur 
KA | MEMPHIS, Tenn.. ,groes. They objected to Joel's 


i .. Shivers into his camp 
> nocri arty leader- D- tie | | | : 
the Democratic party ‘Six Negroes, employed in a down-| Patio Restaurant using Mrs. Sav- 


ments.” i 
| ~ e “ , = , = | . “ 
ship in Congress. As the ses- The bid to the Shivocrats is a town restaurant here, were arrest-/anah Key, 74-year-old Negro wom- 
an, to sit outside the restaurant and 


‘Si s toward its conclusion in: Bw: : | | ee. Hage 
“ws po a neat te ng 4 |epudiation of the promises that _ on disorderly erage charges | > re: 
ess ig rele ec ary 'the Democratic leadership made - oe rye —e stunt) ring a em as she invited custom- 
CPe : é ‘ ’ < - . > . . re 2 < = 

scems. fairly « ee P-ito the trade unions. they considered degrading to Ne-liers to dine. 
peasement of ihe Dixiecrats by the, ARIE: 


Demo leadership, the dubicus role’ 
being played by some of. labor's 
: 2%, harmony” with the Dixiecrats,| 


“friends,” and the preoccupation 39 | 

with the wrong kin:| of foreign Robert ie Albright declared “a | 
policies py the key labor leaders the W ashington Post last week. | 
“will add up to labor wining none! The Northern Democrats and, Natad 
‘of its urgent demands from this that they bave won with a fair 
Democratically - contrelled = Con- degree of regularity in recent years 
ures. for one reason only—because they) 


. : & 
Some liberal Democrats are be-' | 
coming “restive” at this “party 


have gone down the liberal side’ 


erated them.” | bot Chemical aT saa of the two-party road. What they 
Georgias Attorney General Eu-|" "The 7% ole Th vatically: ——_|fear from all this harmonizing. is 
gene Cook happily pointed out ry, “2 2 Ted a4 “a that it is shifting the Democratic 
that the court ruling permits each, — mace Fey ae “es =D Party from thé liberal to the con- 
of the states 159 counties to be- Fey unprincipled } hypocrisy | ..vitive side of the street.” 
come the center.of a court: battle 2% setting a shade pings! 
I the union said * 


against jimcrow schools, each of rc. iy “erage ot ts news. 
wal aoe meee eet 1. tne: Fed paper, “Union News.” in, the present status of the fight 
| * ee a os for revision of the Fair Labor Stan- 
THE PROSPECT of what sony: THE PAPER, in an editorial en-| ards Act. On - labor has a up 
lie ahead is Liést. indicated iv the tted. “About . Democrats ‘and; thé best. fight, for $1.25 per hour 
reply. of Andrew: Weinberger Rats . . .” declared also that the minimum and extension of cover- 
NAACP national vi seainesi <a to | Did extended by Paul Butler, chair-'age to embrace several million ad- 
Cook’s boast: .- > ““|man of the Democratic National| ditional workers. But in both the 
Sree tye ee ta : ‘Committee, to Gov. Allan Shivers, Senate and the House, it appears 
bite iy: ae ed, if necessary, to retin te the fold, lends “great; labor’s demands will be either eli- 

0 SNe ee minated completely or whittled 
almost to what the Eisenhower 
administration itself offered. Sen. 
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THE situation here is best seén| 


' 
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Selected TV and 


Movie 


ao June 4 
Junior Sports (2) 8:30 a.m. 


2 
On the Carousel (2) 9 | 


College Press Conference (7) 
11:30 : 
Big Top—circus (2) Noon 
Movie: Mr. Peek-A-Boo (5) 1. 
Very Amusing comedy 
Baseball: Dodgers-St. Louis’ (9) 
1:55 
Giants-Chicago (11) 1:55 
- Gelf Championships (7) 4:30 
Six O'Clock Report (2) 6 
Sports of the Day (13) 7:15 
Horace Heidt Show (4) 7:30 - | 
Movie: Of Mice and Men (11), 
7:30. Excellent | 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8. Hour long 
Honeymooners Sketch 
Oscar — The Chocolate 
dier (4) 9 
Damon 
10:30 


Sol- | | 


Runyon Theatre (2) 


Your Hit-Parade (4) 10:30 . 


Play: Mayor of the Town. 
Thomas Mitchell (4) 11:15 | 
Movie: Blue Angel (1930 movie) 
(4) 11:30. Marlene Dietrich 


TV 
Sunday, June 5 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m: 
Times Youth Forum (5) Noon | 
Baseball Hall of Fame—Marty | 
Marion (9) 1:15 | 
Movie: Ghost Goes 
1:30. Excellent 


DELIGHTFUL family resort, private lake, | 
swimming, boating, fishing, sports, | | 
music, counselor service, delicious)food. 
June $35, July and August $40—children 
$20-$25. Pine Lake Lodge, Kenoza Lake, | 
N.Y. Call Manya Hamburger, Jefferson- | 
ville 212R. City: BE 2 4794. 


eee ae a 


it’s Bar 


West (5), 


a 


Guide 


Baseball: Giants-Chicago 
1:55 


Baseball: Dodgers-St. Louis (9), 


Camera Three (2) 3 


(11) 


Let’s Take A Trip (2) 3:30 
Now and Then—Dr. Baxter (2) 4 


Face the Nation (2) 4:30 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 


Play: Joseph Schildkraut in The 


Hammer & Sword (4 ) 3S 
Adventure (2) 5:30° 


Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6. 


Meet the Press (4) 6 


You Are There (2) 6:30. First! 


‘Major Test of eT 
Lassie (2) 7 
You Asked For It (7) 
Private Secretary (2) 
Sothern 
Mister Peepers (4) 7:30 
Play: 
(7) 7:30. Crazylegs Hirsch 


The Boy and the Coach 


Toast of the Town—Julius La 


Rosa—Marian Marlowe (2) 8 | 
Dean Martin & Jerry Lewis (4) 


Movie: Pastor Hall (5) 8. Anti-| 


Nazi film 
Eisenhowers Press 

(7) 8:30. Repeat 
Play: Star in the House (2) 


9 


Loretta Young Show (4) 10 


Whats My Line—panel quiz (2) 
10:30 | 


Featurama—news (5) 11 
RADIO P 

Saturday, June 4 
News, 


(1:55 
Dodgers- St. Louis WMGM 


Y: ankees- Chic: (go WINS 2: 


Caley | 


for all the little Davy Crocketts. 


— 


And for the parents, and 


big sisters and brothers: 


IT’S THE YEARLY OUTING 
WITH YOUR FRIENDS! 


The Time: June 12 — Sunday — All Day 
The Place: Camp. Midvale, Midvale, N.J. 


The Event: 


Ind Annual Labor Press Piecnie 


WABC, WCBS Noon 
Baseball: Giants-Chicago WMCA! gt. 


Calories ® 


Delicious 


Baseball 


® Basketball @® 


Swimming 


Songe ® Dancing © Bazaar © Games © Children’s Program 
Entertainment @ Peoples Artists 


Admisison: 


Tickets at: 
35 E. 12th Sz., 


$1 @ Children Free 


All local Freedom of Press Clubs; Daily Worker, 


8th floor; Morning Freiheit, 35 E. 12th St., 6th 


floor; Workers Bookshop, 48 E. 13th Street; Jefferson School, 
575 Ave. of Americas; Bookworld, 714 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. 


\ 


Last Call for Bus Reservations 


CALL AL 4-7954 


_—— -_ 


/ 


Conterence 


~~ 


1:5 
25 | 
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Hi Fi at Five WRCA 5 

Stan Lomax Sports WOR 6:45 
Conversation WRCA 8 
Gunsmoke WCBS 8 

Disk Derby WCBS 8:30 
~All Star Parade of Bands WRCA | 
| 


RADIO 
- Sunday, June 5 


Noon 
Foreign Affairs Report WCBS. 

12:30 4 
Anthology—poetry WRCA 1 | 
Verdis La Traviatta WOR_1:30 
Giants-Chicago WMCA 1:55 
Dodgers-St. Louis WMGM 1:55 
Yankees-Chicago WINS 2:25 | 
Concertgebouw Orchestra’ of 

| Amsterdam WCBS 2:30 . | 


—— 


As we See It—AFL series an, 


| Rin Fin Tin WOR 5 


Youth Wants to Know WRCA 
6:30 | 
WOR 


Wismer, sports 
| Stan Kenton Story—Sinatra, nar- 
rator WRCA 7 
Town Meeting—Asia 
West WABC 8 | 
Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 | 
X Minus One-—Science F cores 
'WRCA 8 
Sherlock Holmes — Gielgud & 
Richardson WRCA 9 
| UN Story WOR 9:15 
| Elmer Davis, news 
10:15 
Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 
MOVIES 
Marty, Sutton 
Big Family (Soviet) Stanley 
| Wuthering Heights’ (revival): 
Plaza 
Hiroshima (Japanese) Baronet 


Bad Day at Black Rock, 68th St. | 


and the 


WABC. 


| 


of 


One Summer 


(Swedish) World 


Guild 


LaRonde & LePlaisir (French) ; 


55th St. 
| Bellissima (Italian) & eee 
of Night (French) Thalia 


Heights 
DRAMA 


Phoenix 
Two For Fun, 
“Bus stop, Music Box 

Inherit the Wind, National 


Fri. & Sat. 


Mark Twain’s America. 
Theatre, 85 E. 4. Sat. only 


Comedy in Music—Victor Borge, 


Golden 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 
+ 20” WINDOW FAN — Change air every 
minute’ in average 3-room apartment. 


List.. $94.75.-Spec. $49.95. Standard Brand 
Dist., 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 


SERVICES 
(Painting ) 


PINTERIOR, exterior work. 
specialty. Full schedule 
giving our usual prompt service. Jack 
Rosen, GI 8-7601. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano mevers, Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


SPIKE'S moving and pickup service, city, 


Register Now ! 


CAMP LAKELAND | 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS | 


* SPORTS 


* QUTSTANDING CULTURAL 


STAFF 


Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 
Nina Lugavoy * Teddy. Schwartz * Harvey Schreibman 
Edith Segal * New Recreation Hall * Television 
| ‘Library and place te relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 
OPENING FRIDAY, JULY 1 


| near Srd Ave. | 


country. Short notice, plan 
UN 4-7707. , 


FOR RENT 


' ATTENTION all Clubs and Organizations. 
Plan your concerts, dinners and affairs 
at the spacious hall at the Brighton 
Community Center, 3200 Coney Island } 
Ave., B’klyn — right near the ocean. 


’ 


~~ MOVING © STORAGE © 


FRANK GIARAMITA 


an |e 
EFFICIENT ° RELIABLE 


iccenedieenaieatiammeniaieadadalactinaieamentill 
; 


Camille (revival) Translux 72nd) - yas 
Happiness 


Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th st. 


Three Cases of Murder (British) $ 


55, Phoenix i 
Grenwich Mews 


Finians Rainbow, Hudson Guild § 
Players, 436 W. 27. : 

»|  Ibsen’s Ghosts, Royal Playhouse j 

Folksay: 


| 


Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden’ 


Sts.) GR 
3-7819. One hour free parking or 2 tokens. | 


Houses our is 
halts us from} 


if 


{ 


ahead. | 


. 


: 
f 


' 
‘ 
’ 


' 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


j Vector Laboratories} 


WEEK IN 


NE 


GRC 


® Another FEPC Law 
® Teacher Faees Trial 


A MICHIGAN FEPC law, 
passed by both houses of the 
legislature, for the first time in 
20 years of campaigns, wi!! be- 
come Jaw in Octobeg. The bill 
creates a six member bi-partisan 
commission to probe eases of dis- 
crimination because of raee, 


color, creed or national origin. 
A coordinating council of more 
than 30 organizations led the 
fight for its passage. 


* 


THE CONTEMPT TRIAL of 
Mrs. Goldie Watson, suspended 
Philadelphia school teacher, may 
be held soon, an assistant US 
district attorney has indicated. 
Mrs. Watson invoked the First 
Amendment when refusing to 
answer questions before’ the 
House Un-American Committee 
in 1953. She was indicted last 
November. However the Justice 
Department awaited the  out- 
come of the Jules Emspak case 
before ‘the Supreme Court  be- 
fore starting trial. Emspak, the 
US attorney pointed out, was 
freed of contempt on the basis 
of the Fifth Amendment, not the 
First in a decision 

* ' 

REP. CHARLES DIGGS, JR. 


Michigan Congressman, has | 
promised to lead a national boy- | 
'“cott of Standard Oil unless their 
| gasoline stations stop discrimi- | 
nating against Negroes. He cited | 


the affid: avit of a school teacher 


~/™ 


last week.‘ 


without 


| 


in the South who was dragged 
from a Standard Oil station and 
slugged for entering the rest- 
room. 
* 
GOVERNMENT COUNSEL 
argued before Washington, D. 
C.'s Judge John J. Malloy that 
discrimination against Negroes 
in capital bowling alleys was 
illegal. Attorneys for the lily- 
white Lucky Strike Bowling Al- 
ley held that bowling alleys are 
places of “public amusement.” 
A ruling is expected next month. 
. A similar suit against beach 
segregation in Maryland is be- 
fore the Supreme Court, await- 


ing a ruling. 


“OPERATION DESEGRE- 
GATION” was voted by more 
than 5,000 delegates to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Chureh, meeting in Los An- 
geles. The new policy opens 
the doors of all institutions con- 
trolled by the church to everyone 
regard’ to color - and 
urges members to work for de- 
segregation in their communities. 


In Memoriam 
REBECCA ISAACSON 
June 4, 1953 


Sylvia and Aaron 


Elsie and Herh 


3 Lé : 
A True“~American 


Fell on Normandy Beach, D-Day, June 6, 1944 


Member, Section Executive Committee, Second A.D.., 
| Queens Communist Party 


Business Agent, Chemical, Drug and Cosmetic 
Workers Union 


Eleven vears after his death on the battlefield in the war 
against fascism, Rudy Skrek’s life? serves to inspire all 
freedom-loving people with faith in the victory of demoe- 


racy over reaction. 


Rudy was among many Communists who fell in the battle 
to save our country and te end wars. In his life and death, 
" he gives the lie to the reactionaries who are imprisoning 
his comrades, somé of whom feught with him on the 
battlefield, for fighting for peace, and for the preserva- 


tion of our Bill of Rights. 


In recalling Rudy’s life and death, we dedicate ourselves 
te continue the fight for peace—to guarantee the success- 
ful outcome of the negotiations.ameng the Big Four 
Powers. These struggles go hand in hand with the efforts 
we must make to end the persecution end prosecution of 
progressives and discrimination against the Negro People 


and all minorities 


Anna and Jack — A:8. — Bea — BD. — HAS. — Hannah Stern — Hannah- 
and Abe — HMareid and Abe — Harold and Syivia — M. — Milt and 


With Gala Victory Celebration. See ge Hi 217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 | 
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500,000 ‘Casualties’ 
lf A-Bomb Drops On 
Six Jersey Cities 


on the occasion to raise the cry to 
It was just fantastic.” 


ban the bomb! | 
That the outlawing of the bomb| John Boyce, “Just fantastic. It - 
is the only defense against it is) ‘’*5 MOFe than the average person 
ay te meg could visualize. 
crystal clear by now to millions of} 
Americans.’ If more evidence is 


‘BAPTISTS URGE 
re e NEGOTIATIONS 
bain and: Contion. needed here are some of the com-| The 48th annual meeting of the 
All traffic will come to a stand-|ments of some Jerseyans who wit-| American — Baptist. Convention, 
ie ce 97 \nessed the last explosion at Yucca! ™eeting in Atlantic City, has urged 
still when the red signal sounds) "©S°0 P | negotiations to “resolve the pres- 
Flat in Nevada: | t | 
: sng Se ‘ent stalemate” between the United 
john Cain, of Fair Haven, a Bell States and the Peoples Republic of - 
Te ephone supervisor in the main’ China. The resolution said that 
Newark office, “It was fantastic; negotiations “at every possible 
the shock wave knocked my breath Jeyél is not a sign of weakness, but 
right back down my throat. ‘of strength: Another resolution 
Joseph Hackney, Atlantic City, called for “mdre cooperative ef- 
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WORKER PICNIC NEXT SUNDAY 
AT JERSEY’S CAMP MIDVALE 


MIDVALE.—Next Sunday June Adults will like it to. All sorts of, nt 
12 is the big day. Beautiful Camp food and drink will be available! ¢ 9-05 p.m. in the six towns. 


Midvale is the place. And the/at reasonable prices so you dont Operations in factories, schools and 


event? The Worker and Daily,even have to pack lunch if 1°" offices will be suspended and’ per- 
sonnel are expected to take “shel- 


On Wednesday, June 15 240,000 ald, “It is awful hard to explain. 


persons in six New Jersey cities 
will “die,” and 294,000 will suf- 
fer “injuries” when imaginary 
atom bombs fall on Newark, Jer- 
sey City, Paterson, Elizabeth, Tren- 


Worker picnic—what else? ‘don’t want to. 
The 2d Annual Labor Press Pic-| 


The admission is only $1.00, 
mc will have something for every' 
} When the all clear signal sounds 


a9 9: ' te 
velyYiand the kiddies under 12 are ad- 
member of the family. All kinds! eed £5 “Gere So peat : : | 
of sports, dancing, entertainment,) Me free OF Charge. T€| 10 minutes later 40,000 men, | [ have never realized the tre- forts” to solves international prob- 


gam°s, songs, and a special chil-|else could you go, and have such women and children in each of the) mendous power of atomic weapons Jem. “through the United Nations.” 


>» 


r. 


amazed me. 


° . 
atomic weapons, and see piers) 


Blast Carlin 


|ACLU Suits Will Test 


Passport Denials 


WASHINGTON, May 29 (FP). 
—A suit to force the State Dept. 
to make its passport and visa poli- 
cies square with due process will 
be filed within two! weeks by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, it 


CLAUDIA JONES 


'UE workers at Kidde Manufac- 
turing Co., in Bloomfield, walked 
out for one day over the layoff 


dren’s program. No-one is left out!a good time, at so little cost? six cities will be “dead.” Another) until I saw the device go off.” | . 
in the planning for the big day.|Bring the whole family. Its the 49,000 in each city will have sut- William Falcey, freeholder 
You won’t want to miss it. yearly outing with your friends. | fered theoretical injuries. In theo-; Mercer County, “It was neal Negro Papers 
the pines and oaks of the beauti-' bor Press Picnic at Camp Midvale. | Purpose of the test is obvious. S, al pictur 
ful Ramapos with its clear, cool,|Come early, stay late, have the! To jnstill fear into the people and) but the actuality is terrifying. 
refreshing mountain water, will be] time of your life. Fair weather is to rally support for the useless so-| John Fue, Trenton, “The anx- 
wiih Miss Betty Sanders featured; you and the family get out and get'can be something entirely different the fireball, puts fear into you.” {hard at Mayor Carlin's Ap eay to 
in ‘a special children’s Raemevontigy ot the sun. )if all those desiring peace seize Lt. Commander Kent McDon- name a Negro as one of the tour 
| 54 Ba 9 5 ae 29 a a. — police court magistrates. 
a aa 
earing SetforNewarkTeachers = sen" 
being so, out of tune with ' the 
‘times on this matter of naming a 
ucation_ Ras set Tuesday June 7th e , 
ter a hearing for the three teach-/ One of the three, Dr. Robert from the traditional trade union’ Dodd"? the writer asks. “How do! judge. Is Newark more backward 
ers suspended from their positions| Lowenstein, in a statement to the principals. The cannibalism reveal-| we know that this former Cgm-/and prejudiced than Miami in its 
press, took issue with an attack}ed by some elements at the State) munist can be relied upon to give thinking on racial equality? . . 
their use of the 5th Amendment| tary of the state AFL at the Fed-|respotids to the tom-tom clamor for : ci 
before the Wal!lter’s un-American|erations State Convention — last; blood by our city fathers on whom | : id how do we know she is not We have been denied a Negro ’ 
Committee when :t held hearings} week. ‘the restraints of civilization ap-| another Matusow? ‘judge down through the years. We 
Recalling that McCarthy had refuse to accept this discrimina- 
local McCarthyite sheet, the char-| half of the working people of this rial entitled “Take It Easy”, ad- writer asks “Why is there a double Negro who believes in the ideals 
ges against the teachers will be)state,” Lowenstein said, “to have! mitted the three teachers had a| standard stacked agpinst an or-) of and _ principles of true democ- 
lased on the proposition that by| anything but pity for the extrav-| perfect right to use their Constit-| dinary citizen? . . . When.the racy will ever stop fighting until 
teachers. Since the three victims of /Zages in “mental kidnapping’. He! affirmed anew by the Supreme Pom’ a mark of dishonor and dis- | The Jersey edition of the Afro 
the witch hunters did use their|Should know better than that, but Court of the United States” the ‘ovalty, then the Constitution it-| American says that the Mayor's 
Constitutional rights -to protect 
pigeons they were not allowed to| better. this “right” ‘any teacher using it @gainst the three teachers set for impression that “He is not in full 
confront, much less crossexamine,| “Some day Vincent Murphy and/ opposes however, City Council's. Tuesday June 7th wil take place accord with the 7 objectives 
| 'before a capacity audience. Many|of ‘good government’ spelled out 
be comparatively simple to come that in standing a million light, Star-Ledger editorially calls for a", : cs = 
~ |New Jersey State Feinberg Law “ons action, and the frameup Charter Commission. 
‘modelled on the reactionary New) ‘hat appears in the making. | As this paper went to press the 
| * —\) City Council has not yet acted on 
t 2 : Be . INL & Ee i Gocumunit io alldiin Sal Ua sateen voce — ~s 
: ) 7 ; | Seas e | ; : ‘ma cistrate. 
OIL UNIONS UNITE | sprei si : : —_— oe should act immediately to help (""*: 
spread depression the 150 dele-| | If the council again fails to act, 
as it did at a_ previous session; 
= | ar one ° 
Standard Oi) workers in New Jer-'. The strike of 850 Becton-Dick- si rigs hear Pr Rea 
sey have united into one organi- inson workers in East Rutherford | She needs proper rest, diet and from labor and the people could 
ended after 5 weeks. The com- , still effect a change. Demands for 
a Negro judge should be sent to 
Benhoff, president 6f the new|tlement. The workers get a 3! Hons and treatment) ; 
. ts pav hik addition: | Write to the parole board im- 
union, said the merger was the|("> Pay Dike, an adc itional holi- diately. U them t nt 
| (day, jury duty and bereavement | ey: Ve: eee Oo 
result of a_ belligerent attitude ao | 
opener. Local 481 IUE-CIO.| eral Parole Board, 101 Indiana 
is the bargaining agent i Ave., Washington, D: C. Write 
FEAR AUTOMATION  - CUTBACK LAYOFFS : today! 
A Union County CIO Council 
conference has called for a guar- 
of a cut in production of tele- some weeks when the corny 
. vision sets at the Edison Westing- closed down. cee Barbers at the 
ployment insurance as possible so- house plant. Lessening demand of three men. . . . McKesson &]|union’s Atlantic City Convention 
Jutions to the threat of automa- g : 
tion. Unless such a plan is-worked 


And of course, Camp Midvale’s| We'll be seeing you—next Sun- ry. all downtown areas of the above; The magnitude of the fireball 
open for’ swimming all day long.| guaranteed so you can leave your, called civil defense program. Out-| iety of waiting, culminating in that NEWARK.—The Negro press in 
An editorial in the N. }. Herald- 
up with a Board decision firing all vears to the right of the U.S. Su-, from a Newark man asks some Negro judge. Even Miami, Fla., 
in tne Newark school system. The : . : 
made by Vincent Murphy, secre-| Federation of Laber Convention ‘truthful’ testimony without cross); Maybe Newark received that All- 
in Newark last month. a have too high a regard for | pear to be too troublesome.” 
without protest. .. . No 
using the 5th amendment they|@gance of his imagination which utional rights’ under the 5th xercise of the rights conferred by we have a Negro judge in the 
if one is going to be ridiculous, I| editorial savs. The News then goes selt is'in danger... ” ‘failure to name a Negro to one 
reactionary forces in the Board|the de ajority j » State clamor for lovalty oaths and in- 
cent majority in the State somes i'Newark citizens are deeply, by the Citizens Committee on 
York State legislation. | ‘ Bie. 
| rark News For immediate Action! the Mayor s nominations: for the 
7 i NJ ; . ‘ 
week: : 16 has noGvet Baws tion of a Negro judge. Turner has 
Three separate independent gates were told. - 2 win her release from prison. 
the immediate fight remains on the 
zation. A national convention has pany. employs 1,400 workers,’ medical care. In prison she | 
Mayor Carlin, and to the various 
/pay, correction of inequaties and, parole to this heroic woman. 
taken by the giant monopoly 
About 350 workers, 275 of them 
anteed employment plan and 52 
made the cut necessary according, Robbins has closed its Newark) were urged to throw in a few 
out automation will result in wide- 


famous swimming pool, nestling in' day June 12 at the 2d Annual La-| named cities will be wiped out. You can hear about 
Peoples Artists will entertain!umbrellas and cares at home while} come of the “bombing” program) incredibly bright flash of light and New Jersey has been hitting out 
News says: “It is lamentable to 
NEWARK — The Board of Ed- } 
three. |preme Court they have strayed) pertinent questions. “Who is Bella jn ‘the deep South, has a Negro 
teachers. were suspended following | 
examination? What is- her record! American award too soon. 
According to the Star-Ledger,| Vincent Murphy’ record on be-| The Newark News, in an edito-|the right of cross examination the tion . . . 
have outlived their“usefulness” as| Pictures me as a ‘monster’ who en-| ammendment. “This right has been | the Constitution is allowed to be-|city of Newark.” : 
themselves from testimony of stool; Suppose the more extreme the! on to say that while teachers have The hearings of the charges of the judgeship posts leaves the 
and City government think it will] Federati abor will realize! véstigations of city employees. The: 
y§& ition of Labor will realize, Boe ge troubled by the Board of Educa- Municipal Government, and by the 
_ Claudia Jones, heroic woman ‘four  judgeships. Coitincilman 
| . oe 
acted on. Evéry Gbsént Jerapyan ‘been leading the fight for a Negro 
unions representing 4,000 Esso/END 5-WEEK STRIKE ia Miss Jones is dangerously ill 
agenda. The greatest pressure 
been called for September. *John | about 850 voted 3-2 for the set-| | faces the worst jimcrow condi- 
councilmen at City Hall, Newark. 
a 2 year contract with a wage :re- The address is: Chairman Fed- 
against. union bargaining efforts." 
women, will be laid off as a result Union, had been on “strike for 
weeks of supplementary unem- 
plant. About 65 workers, mem-|plugs for “beneficial labor legisla-}| was announced here by ACLU ex- 


ito the company. Louis Zimmer, ta Grae S 
sla : {bers of Local 478, AFL Teamsters ‘tion” while talking to customers.| ecutive director Patrick Murphy 
se president of local 401, IUE CIO, =" — =| Malin. The suit will be filed with-. 


ty ocd tad ket lain od a We offer our condolences to ‘in two weeks in behalf of four 
«<< W 7 >»? . 4 —; : i 

Buy Wesingiowe comma. | SID AND SOPHIE STEIN  |ocrte dened rsspos wie 
Park has been charged with em-' on the eerie Friend of the court briefs support- 
SID’S MOTHER <r + ‘ing the claims of .two others will 
— State Committee N.J. Communist, Party «  .,*' 


ploying women and minors in ex- 
; 


Reserve! 
SUN... JULY 10 


. «+ for the time of your life! 


‘cess of the 54 hour: week ‘and 
‘10-hour day: maximums: j .i, 200%} also be filed. 
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‘Perilous Slump 


WITH SLICHTLY over $2, 000 realized altogether last week, 
The Worker fund campaign for $100,000 continues to slump dan- 


gerously. 


Were still. some $5,000 short of the half-way point, with 


the campaign deadline the July 4 weekend. We need the entire 
amount badly by that time, and the bulk of it earlier. 

Maryland readers, with $350 turned in last week, have reached 
the three-quarter mark in their effort to collect $2,000 for the 


drive, 


They have overtaken Indianans, who have been stuck at 


about the 70 percent mark for some time. (See Table P. 13). 
Connecticut readers, with $650, and Wisconsinites, with $500 
turned in this past week, are each close to 60. percent of their 


respective $2,000 goals. 


New Jersey, with no gaim this past week, 


is also at the 60 percent mark. New Yorkers and New Englanders 


remain at slightly above the half-wa 


point. 


All others—notably Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania—remain below the half-way point, in the case of the first 


two, far below. 


Frankly, we're deeply worried, Unless there is a drastic pick- 


up during the coming week, we're in very serious trouble. 


We 


urge our readers and our supporting groups to speed up their 
activity and rush their contributions to: P. O.. Box 136, Cooper 


_ Station, New York City 3, N. Y. 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Cap and Gown Time 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I KNOW SOME young men who donned the cap 
and gown this week and went downto the campus fes- 
tivities to have their hour in the sun. They marched bravely 


up the aisle under the adoring 
eyes of their parents, and then 
passed into a somewhat cooler 
world about 

which. the com- 

men c ement 

orators had 

much to. say. 

The class vale- 

dictorian spoke 

of a man’s re- | 

sponsibility to # 

_his-time, to hu- 

manity, in the 

traditional way ‘ 

of the young. In no few col- 
- leges their’ elders took care of 
that stuff. 


I have not read the proceed- 
ings down at New York Uni- 
versity, one of the largest in the 
land, but I hope vice-chancellor 
Frank Howley, General Frank 
Howley if you please, did not 
tell them again, on this day of 
all days, that they must. go die 
in a preventive war against the 
co-inhabitants of this planet. 


One of the graduates I know 
did not feel compelled to go 
down and get his degree for- 
‘mally. “It’s optional,” he said 
coldly. I had regarded the day 
as one you do not miss: the ritual 
‘is old, even awe-inspiring, a 
sort of ‘milestone in a young stu- 
dent's life. This young man has 
lived much with Lucretius and 
Voltaire and Emerson, Darwin, 


Huxley and Shaw, and he stared 


at me with more than a trace 


of condescension. \ “Milestone?” 
he asked, “Don’t you mean tomb- 


stone? 
* 


AND THEN the senior com- 


- mented on the honorary degrees 
the noble institution of Colum- 
bia is aw ‘this year: One 
to Margaret Chase Smith (Rep. 
Maine), one to H. Alexande 
Sith 


nation’s 18-year-o] 


‘to Dr. Frank W. Abrams, former 


chairman of the Board (Stand- 
ard Oil Corp. of N. J.) 

My young friend said these 
dignitaries did not inspire him 
sufficiently to pay good money 
to hire a cap and gown and 
stand with them under the June 
sun. How it might be different, 
he smiled, if Columbia honored, 
say, Harry Bridges, of the Cali- 
fornia longshoremen, or even 
awarded a few honorary doctors’ 
degrees to a couple of old New 
Deal Democrats. He might find 
the time to spend a few volun- 
tary hours on the campus. As 
it is, he said, hed rather go 
down to watch Newk maybe hit 
a couple more homers that after- 
noon. 

I did not find it easy to argue 
the point and we got to talking 
about some figures he had read 
the other day. John W. Gardner, 


president of the Carnegie Cor- 


poration of New York, the big 
endowment outfit, had worried 
over the numbers of college 
students these days, their rapid 
increase. Twelve percent of the 

+ entered col- 
lege in 1930; 18 percent in 
1940, 30 percent this year. Mr. 
Gardner feared this number ex- 
“ear by far, “the appropriate 
6 for college enrollment. 
The man predicted the figure 
would double in the next halt 
dozen years and what are we 
going to do about it? (Inciden- 
tally, only 12 percent finish the 
four years, a point Mr. Gardner 
did not elaborate). ~- 

* 


THE AUTHORITY posed no 
few problems. He pbharted the 
“incredibly large _institutions,” 
the theatre-sized classes, the ab- 
sence of association between pro- 
fessor and student. Furthermore, 
the expected flood of college en- 


i» .\ (Continued on! Page 11}. 


70 SHC 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT 


FORD WORKERS, 142.- 
000 strong in 52 plants 
across the nation, are set 
Monday morning, June 6 at 
12:01 p.m. to throw picket 


lines before all gates, unless 
Henry Ford II comes across 
with the union’s economic and 
contractual demands. 


Forty-eight hours later 325,- 
000 UAW-General Motors work- 
ers will reach the termination of 
their contract with that outfit, 
which, like Ford, still brushes 
aside the basic union demands. 
A special meeting of the 300- 
man UAW-GM National Coun- 
cil will meet here Tuesday, June 
7 to decide on action. A strike 
vote has been overwhelmingly 
taken. A deadline is expected to 
be handed to GM following the 
meeting. Meanwhile. the pro- 
company press was again head- 
lining “Ford offers” in an effort 
to confuse, demobilize and split 
the workers. 


Forty thousand Ford Rouge 
UAW members last Wednesday 
let the Ford Motor Company 
know that they are ready to 
join with the other 100,000 Ford 
workers for a showdown with 
the compay Monday, June 6th 
on the 1955 union demands. 

* : 

PACKED shoulder-to-shouder 
for long distances up and down 
historic Miller Road, under the 
famous Gate 4 overpass, they 
roared approval to. local union 
president Carl Stellato’s demand 
of no five-year contract and no 
truck with any phony company 
sponsored stock buying plans. 

For a mile on either side of 
the overpass, where in 1937 
UAW president Walter Reuther 
and a group of Ford yolunteer 
organizers were slugged by 
Fords. Service Department, 
great crowds of workers stood 
listening to loud speakers sus- 
pended from company poles and 
bridges, placed there by the 
union. 


Long known as the most mili- 
tant section of the militant auto 
workers union, Ford Rouge 
workers were in an angry mood 
and great outcries arose against 
the extension of the strike dead- 
line to Monday, June 6 at noon. 

ON THE “new offer” report- 
dely made by the company to 
the union, Stellato curtly de- 
clared, “If it was any good and 
worth signing, we wouldnt be 
out here, setting a strike dead- 
line for Monday noon.” 

On the “partnership in pros- 
perity” offer of Henry Ford II 
to the union, Stellato said he 
wanted to label it, “pip be- 
cause that’s what it was. 

To the accompaniment of a 
great roar of laughter from the 
throng, Stellato said he agreed 
with Reuther that ‘pip’ means 
that Henry Ford will 2 AB three 
brass _ balls se, Gate 4 and in- 
vite the Ford workers to put 
their souls and bodies in hock 
to him. 


Stellato also told the workers | 


that the contract issues were 
more important than GAW 
(Guaranteed Annual Wage) and 
that ‘signing a five-year: contract 
would only delay the time:in get- 
ting into the ght for the 30- 
hour week with 40 hours pay. 


TO THE sinimendaibian of 
tremendous roars of anger at the 
\report,' Stellato told how Ford 


- sought. to)end fatigue‘time, per: 
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sonal time for production work- 
ers; cut steel workers wages 73 
cents; cut union time to process 
grievances to two hours a day; 
place a no strike set of handcuffs 
on workers; deny FEPC; take 
health and. safety precautions 
out of the contract; offer no 
wage increase worth anything; 
deny 10,000 pensioners any in- 
crease; and return the hated five- 
year contract. 

The roar of approval was 
deafening from 40,000 throats 
when Stellato cried, “Nuts to 
such a partnership in prosperity 
program.” 

Roar after roar of “Yes, Yes” 
greeted Stellato when he asked 
if the workers will only agree 
to a contract that contains: 

Short-term contract, 
for pensioners, FEPC, a voice 
in production setting, personal 
and fatigue time increased, not 
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increases _ 


eliminated, 11.6 cents wage in- 
crease, not the nickel the com- 
pany offers, company to pay for 
health and insurancé care for 
workers, raises for the skilled 
workers and foundry workers, 
and other demands. 

He said that the unanimous 
support the workers displayed in 
paring out of the plant an hour 
»yefore quitting time and the re- 
fusal of the afternoon shift to 
go in, and their backing up of 
the union and strike action, was 
the answer to John S. Bugas, 
company director of industrial 
relations. He related how Bugas 
had told the union negotiators 
that company foremen had taken 
a poll and the workers were for 
“pip. And not for the union 
program. 

The boos were deafening at 
this disclosure of the company 
claims. 
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Demo Chiefs 
Running Out on 
Labor Program 


—See Page 2 


Tito-Khrushchev 
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~ Court Goes Easy on Foes of Integration 


THE SUPREME COURT ruling on how schools in the Southern states should end 
jimcrow, falls far short of the goal sought by the’ NAACP which had asked for desegre- 
gation this year—or at the latest by 1956. On the other hand, it reaffirms in strong terms 


the fact that any local, state, or . 

Federal law requiring or permit- |en 

tign. segregation in public schools not be foreseen before 2045. 

is henceforth illegal. __ Besides restating the principal 
For those pupils involved in the that school jimcrow is unconstitu- 

segregation cases, which brought tional, the court ruling made the 

the issue before the Federal courts, following points: 

starting in 1952, it means no im-! 1) Local school authorities are 


ding of jimcrow schools could 


Enforcing 


Desegregation 
—See Editorial, Page 4 
al 


ins 


plans to mix schools. 

3) The lower courts are to re- 
quire that the school boards “make, 
a prompt and reasonable start to- 
ward full compliance” with the 
May 17 decision. 

4) Once desegregation steps 
have been started, the courts can 
extend the time required to achieve 
integrated schools. 

5) During the change to racially 
integrated schools, the Federal 
‘courts will retain authority over! 
‘the issues involved. 

SUBSTANTIALLY, the ruling 
is the position argued before the 
court by Attorney-General Brow-| 
nel] early this year. At that time, 
President Eisenhower announced| 
that he did not expect the Court| 
to set a definite date for ending 
segregation—a position -unanimous-| 
ly supported in the present ruling, 
‘by the Court, and local authorities’ 
‘should devise. the means of com- 
plying with the law. 


| 


The Court ruling applies direct-, 


ly to the states which have had 
‘state laws or Constitutional pro- 
visions requiring separate schools. |* 
These are: Alabama, Arkansas,| 
Delaware, Florida, 
'Missour, 


Louisiana, Maryland, 
Texas, Virginia and West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. 
The states of Kansas, New Mex-| 
ico, Arizona, and Wyoming have) 
had. state laws permitting separate 
tchools, and in many Northern 
states segregated schools. are | tra-| 


Mo.3 uc, Grastiie change in where responsible for tackling the prob- ditional” in some. sections. All! 
they will go to school. The lan-|lems involved in ending jimcrow types of public school discrimina- 
guage of the ruling, deliberately. schools. tion are affected by the ruling, 
general, limits itself to charging lo-| 2) Federal courts in each area though the court supervision will 
Cal authorities, supervised by Fed- will have the responsibility of apply only in the first group: 
eral district courts,’ to proceed to judging whether — these loc: i} Dame | 
end segregation within a “reason- school authorities are working “in| Of these states, desegregation in| 
able” time. good faith,” and have adequate! (Continued on Page I}) 
in- | 


To those who have been 
volved in the segregation fight, 


a — 


Mississippi, | 
North and South Caro-| 
lina, Oklahoma, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, | 


THE WEEK 


IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


° NLRB Reperts Union Deeline 
° TWU Blasts Merger Charter 


DECLINE in union NLRB 
election victories. was noted in 
Board report for 1954. Of work- 
ers voting, unions won represen- 
tation from 66.5 percent of to- 
tal, compared with 79 percent in 
1953 and 75 percent in 1952. 


Board also reported that com-. 
plaints from individual workers 
in 1954 totaled 2,417, highest 


| number on record. 
* 
CONSTITUTIONAL : test of 
T-H was entered in Federal dis- 


trict court in Buffalo by CIO > 


Steel union and AFL Office Em- 


| ployes. Challenge grew out of 


suits for nearly $1 million by 
Curtiss Wright Corp. against 
both unions as result of brief 


strike. 


* 
WORST  anti-labor law in 


Texas history was headed for” 
| passage 


in state legislature. 
Measure would make it illegal 


for union to strike if it doesn’t “in 


fact” represent majority of work- 
ers, would give trial judge right 
to poll strikers after walkout has 


begun, would make strikers liable - 


it was found 
represent ma- 


for damages if 
.union did not 
jority. 

* 

ALSO HEADED for court 
test is Wisconsin’s Catlin Law, 
barring unions from making con- 
tributions for political purposes. 
Unions in state are also cam- 
paigning for repeal of political 
gag measure. 

* 

AID to striking New England 
textile workers was voted by 
CIO Textile union locals which 
have settled at Bates Mfg. Co. 
and other concerns. Workers 
voted to increase dues by $1.25 
weekly to help 2,500 strikers at 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. 

* 


LAYOFF of 1,100 workers at 


its East Pittsburgh plant was 


sions by AFL. 


ordered by Westinghouse in re- 
taliation for stoppage by mem- 
bers of JIUE-CIO in_protest 
against putting mainéenance 
worker on production job. 

* 


TRUST FUND for widow 
and orphaned daughter of 
Charles E. Wright, L&N car- 
man killed by armed _ strike- 
breaker, has been set up by 
non-operating rail unions, 

* 


POLICYHOLDERS were giv- 
ing support to ClO strikers 
against Provident Insurance Co. 


in Philadelphia. 
* 


SENATE was urged by CIO 
to adopt legislation barring gov- 
ernment contracts to companies 
guilty of unfair labor practices. 

” 


DRAFT MERGER constitu- 
tion contains no departure from 
AFL principles, according — to 
George Meany in. signed edi- 
torial appearing in American 
Federationist. Editorial was seen 
as veiled reply to some CIO 
leaders who have been claiming 
constitution contained conces- 


* 


TWU-CIO executive board 
adpoted resolution sharply crit- 
ical of merger constitution, call- 
ing it “shotgun merger,” and 
vowing to fight for improve- 


ment, 
* 


SECRET BALLOT of AFL 
TV and Radio Artists put union 
on record condemning black- 
listing in industry. Secret ballot 
expressed rank and file revolt 
agaipst cooperation with black- 
list by some top union officials. 

x 


‘ECONOMIC MENACE’ is. 
way NAM has characterized 
preposals to bolster economy by 


- expanding purchasing power. — 


ng 


the court ruling states in a sacinel Demo Chiefs Runnin Out IT | f 
way the fact they had already 


experienced—that the goal of dem- 


aa aS ‘already announced. that exten-;any minimum, not even $1.00. In 


‘clear that Butler would not have 
contrast, Sen. Herbert ]ehman has 


achieved, like the historic May 17 | WASHINGTON, [Put out his bid to Shivers \without| sion coverage will be excluded from 
Stevenson's okay. Stevenson's pub-, ihe hearings which are to be held.|held firm for the $1.25 figure and 


decision, through more commun- 
LABORS L EGISLATIVE| ji announcement, after Butlers He has not committed himself to (Continued on Page 13) 


ity organization and more legal F be Kiseah 
struggles. emands; on the Eisenhower bid. that he is_in the ring for 56, 

* regime are being scuttled by is evidence that he.is out to “a Fined fer Protest AtAnti-NegroSlar 
MEMPHIS, Tenn.. | groes. They objected to. Joel's 


FOR THE COURT RULING Shivers into his camp. 
Democratic party leader-| | 
the De aah d sis Negroes, employed in a dBwn-| Patio Restaurant using Mrs. Sav- 


which was hailed by the National ; C ~ Ae ments.” 
Association for the Advancement 51Ip in Congres s the ses- The bid to the Shivocrats is a} town restaurant here, were arrest-|anah Key, 74-year-old Negro wom- 
sion rolls toward its conclusion in: 


of Colored People, as at go-ahead repudiation of the promises that ed on disorderly conduct charges} an, to sit outside the restaurant and 

signal in the fight for full integra- less than two months time, ie Democratic leadership made for protesting an advertising stunt| ring a bell as she invited custom- 

tion in schools, was hailed as well seems fairly certain that the ap- they considered degrading to Ne-jers to -dine. 

by Dixiecrat foes of mixed schools peasement of ihe Dixiecrats by the, “: ma sea 

as the indefinite breathing-spell Demo leadership, the dubicus role: Scetaiahi oh thie “aaa 

for which they had been asking. being played by some of labor’s coming restive at this party 
armony with the  Dixiecrats, 


ee “ waver, (“friends,” and the preoccupation : 
Gov. Marvin Griffin of Georgia, | ¥ . ¢- * on| Robert C.. Albright declared in} 
center of some of: the bitterest ‘With the wrong kin:) of” foreign ' “ | 
a gh, he kev labor leaders the Washington Post last week. 
hostility to mixed schools, for ex- Policies vy the key labor lea a bs REG | EET A 

ample, commented after the rul- Will add up to labor wining none | h: r h b ~s 
ing: of its urgent demands from this rw t | — Mayr with ‘s fair 
7 Democratically - controlled  Con- degree of regularity in recent years 
We shall continue “1 operate ress, sa for one reason only—because ‘they| 
pew aires as we have always °P- |” The Oa Chemical and Aleatic peg gone down ~~ ae - 
Georgia's Attorney General Eu- union has pet fo hatically: fear Beate Se tds hesnesiadial 
gene Cook happily pointed out! The “so-called harmeny in top ‘that it is shifting the Democratic 
that the court ruling permits each’ }Democratic Party. circles is be- Party from the liberal to the con-| 
of the. state’s 159 counties to be: / onus ean pp are ' hy pocrisy| <ervative side of the street.” | 
come thé center of a court battle 270 *S SeMins 4 Shate foo nausea + | 


ting. to swallow,” the union said 
gainst jimcrow schools, each of,. | THEE ‘Vituation here is best‘ seen| 


'm the latest issue of its news-| 
whieh coue go as far as the ee paper, “Union News.” ‘in the present status of the fight | 
bon eit a ae he a : for revision of the Fair Labor Stan-| | 


THE PAPER, } im an editorial én-| ards Act. On this labor has put up| 
tied “About. Democrats dnd the best fight, for $1.25 per hour, 
’ declared also that the minimum and extension of cover- 

bid extended by Paul Butler, chair-!age to embrace several million ad- 
man of the Democratic National, ditional workers. But in both the 
‘Committee, to’Gov. Allan Shivers, | Senate and the House, it appears 
to return to the fold, lends “great | labor's demands will be either eli- 
‘aid and encouragement to. the | minated completely or whittled 
Dixiecrat forces in the South.” It} almost to what the Eisenhower 
conelndes that this .is “something | administration itself offered. Sen. 
take 106 1 or organized . labor ‘to think slasuit| Paul Douglas (D-Ill.) who chaired 
Stra years, or. 10 years ap. considering ‘1956 endorse- the subcommittee hearings is at- 
The 100: years” was. perhaps: 2¥* “Union: News” thinks that the | tempting to report out a bill for a 
reference ~to- made by! main villain het is Butler. $1. vd minimum. In the House ! | 


mneys for SapthyCarolink,’ be-lJt: gives Adlai ayipeati ¢o 
fold the Supmeme Court that--ahe-Bill of heekh te dig beset pte arte 


ocratic schools will have to be By ERIK BERT 


to the trade unions. 
Some liberal Democrats are be-| | 


THE PROSPECT of what may’ FOR You? “* HOW DID ‘You EVER 
lie ahead is bestindicated in the: OF CURSE” ge en mae sy f 
reply- of Andrew Weinberger, serene : | 


NAACP national vice-president, to, 
Cook's. boast: 


“We ‘are prepared, if necessary, 
to start. jm. ev 
county in Georgia, but we won’ 
do; it-one ‘at.a time. We have- the 
necessary : Tegal staff, and Jit won't! 
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MICHIGAN 


NAT 
A tough seven-year fight cul- 


minated this past week with the 
adoption of a compromise FEPC 


Are UAW Leaders 
Baeksliding in 
FEP Battle? 


Jaw in Michigan. The fight to im- 
prove its provisions will continue 
in future sessions of the Legisla- 


ture, 


The drive to win a Michigan 
FEPC law was sparked by Left 


and Progressive forces some seven | 


years ago when 185,000 signatures 
were secured on an initiative peti- 
tion. A Communist Party state-. 
ment addressed to the state legis-| 
Jature and signed by Carl Winter 
at the time said: | 

“By initiative petition the peo- 
ple of Michigan have placed be-| 
fore the Legislature a Bill to .es- 
tablish a State Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. That peti-| 
tion is backed by. some 185,000' 
electors throughout the state. The 
Communist Party in the State of 
Michigan, therefore, feels that the, 
Legislature is duty bound to heed 
the will of the people in this mat-' 
ter.” 

The Legislature heeded the peo- 
ple’s will and did its duty some 
seven years later. In these past 
years the CIO, AFL, UAW, 
Church Groups and _ some fair- 
minded politicos joined the drive. | 
A bi-partisan team of Republican, 
and Democratic leaders won the 
majority vote in the Legislature. 
The UAW undoubtedly deserves 
a big share of the credit for this 
new victory for démocracy in our 
state. | 

But this very fact highlights the' 
contradiction between the UAW ’s 
good record in fighting for equal 


rights measures in the public arena) 


and the backwardness in this sphere 


ELECTIONS 


Flint UAW locals by and large) 
returned incumbent pro-administra-. 
tion slates. Big upset came at Buick 
Local 599 where slate headed by 
Otis Bishop (who ran for Regional 
Director against Robert Carter), 
swept out all incumbents. Out of 
office are Cliff Rock and Joe Berry 


along with AFL president Meany | 


LOCAL UNION | 


of the aroused public sentiment 


ed demands, without change, 
'were adopted by the 15th UAW 
convention in March in Cleveland. 
In both cases the vote was unani- 
imous. In both cases it was eight 
“key” demands that were adopted 
and not seven as reported by the 
May UAW paper. 

Significantly, the paper drops 
vice-presidents at its 15th conven- the — — that's the a 
tion in March of this year, con-| + ny ar ~ Sunt dou a 
tinues to have a lily white top) ; “pega 

hij ; ap the UAW in 1955. This eighth 
leadership. President Reuther went woint provided: forte Mele Fal 
Practice clause for the right of 
the GM, Ford and Chrysler UAW 


within the union itself. Thus the 
UAW, even after adding two new 


In proposing a new merger con- 
stitution for the AFL - CIO that) 
omits the CIO demand for equal | Councils ant demand _ rege 
membership and benefit rights for| Changes to aid the union's oom 
Negro unionists. The proposed | #8@nst speedup, epee wepedll spn. 
constitution has a vague clause | @°S and bottleneck ee ae we 
calling for the encouragement of Cedures. The eighth point: also’ 
equal benefits only. calls upon the local unions to adopt: 
: ‘ demands for improved local agree- 
Also, while the UAW members jonte 

were congratulating their union | The UAW members have the 
leaders on the FEPC victory in yight to know whether or not the) 
Lansing, they saw their union pa-' May issue ‘of ‘their paper was pre-| 
per, the May issue of the “United) paring the readers for a story in. 
Automobile Worker,” violate UAW | their June issue that the UAW top 
convention mandates by dropping officers had settled for some eco-| 
the demand for an urgently-needed nomic.gains at the expense of their! 
Fair Practice clause in the con-|other demands and some past} 
tract as “key” in 1955. Here. are! gains. } 
the facts behind this incident: a The auto workers want an eco- 
The May issue of the UAW nomic package-of gains plus pro- 
paper lists only seven “key de-|union contract improvements. 
mands for 1955.” The union’s Among other things, they want a 
1955 key demands were first adopt-| Fair Practice clause in the con- 
ed im a national economic confer- tract to back up a Fair Practice law 


ence in November 1954. The same in the state. | 


Notables Ask Hearings 
On Walter-McCarran 


Wallace D. McLay 


‘Dorothy S&S. McAllister 

and Mrs. C. L. Meader. | 
Also Lloyd F. Merrell, Rev. FP. Ricksford | 
Meyers, James Montante, Joseph Morgan, 
Munk, Ben Nathanson, Watler 


DETROIT. — Immediate public 
hearings on pending bills dealing 
with the Walter-McCarran immi-| Meyers, J 
gration and naturalization | ~ geno 


AWS wM. Nelson, Prof. Theodore M. Newcomb, 
were urged last week by 73 Mich-|Gey T. Nunn, Rev. J. Douglas Parker, A. 
: : C. Periman, Dr. 


. h Verne C. Piazza, Dr. B. 

igan notables, according to the|G pinx, Rev. Tracy M. Pullman Nathan 

Polish language labor weekly Glos)|Rosenshine, Mrs. Emi] D. Rothman ‘and 
lewyv. The mn | eye Id _ |Prof. Philip L. Schenk. 

Ludewy. Ihe open letter, address-| ‘aiso prof. John F. Shepard, Prof, Jay 

ed to Sen: Harley Kilgore, chair-|J. Sherman, Matthew Smith, Rev. and 


eee 1 14... |Mrs. E. H. Soderberg, Mr. and Mrs. F. K.| 
man Senate Judiciary Committee, Sparrow, I. R. Starr, Dr. M. J. Steinharct. | 


and Rep. Emanuel Celler, chair- Rev. Paul B. Studebaker, Maurice Sugar, | 
ety ‘ . Rev. I. Paul Taylor, Rev. Harley V. Town- 
man, House Judiciary Committee, | cong Rev. Edgar’ M. Wahlberg Prof. 


tollows: Leroy Waterman and Alice M. Woodruff. 
} 
“We are sure that vou are aware | 


- : 
Phony Ford Plan 


which exists in the country today , | 


a 7. | Conti 
n opposition to the provisions of| (Continued from page 16) 


j ee 
er is laid off the worker could bor-| 


y 
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©. AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
THE OLD-TIMEP 


FORD SCHEME. The company-proposed “separation allow- 
ance plan” would force a worker to give up accumulated pension 
rights, seniority and insurance rights before receiving any scpara- 
tion allowance. To get severance pay of $420 a worker who 
makes $2.10 an hour and has 10 years seniority would have to 
give up $2,650 in pension rights alone. Ford would clean up on 
this. The union said NO. Z 

* 

RETIREES SCORNED. Under Ford’s proposal to credit 
retiring employes with an additional $2 per year (the union asks 
$2.50), 10,000 old-timers already retired would get nothing. The 
union refused to desert these old-timers, and noted that each of 
five members of the Ford family last year received $1,452,000 in 
dividends alone, not counting salaries and bonuses. That’s more 
than an average Ford worker could earn if he worked 40 hours 
a week, 52 weeks a year for 293 years. 

¥* . 

“IT STINKS.” Even after the newspaper reporters had been 
drinking the Ford Motor Co’s beer and whisky all day, the day 
Ford released its phony stock-buying plan, the reporters were men 
enough to tell Ford press agents that the package stinks. Most 
surprised guy was a young Ford agent who asked Asher Lauren, 
Detroit News Labor Editor, and got the “stinks” reply. 

e 

BATHTUB. Old Henry Ford the First would have turned 
over in his grave if he could have seen the bathtub in a swank 
hotel suite manned by his grandson Henry’s press agents. The 
tub was filled with beer and ice, and press hacks of Ford m their 
expensive suits were seeking to oil up newsmen for the breaking 
story on the company's phony offer. So if you have been reading 
some of the glowing accounts of what Ford offered, chalk some 
of it up to the glow from Ford beer. 

* 

UNLLISTED. General Motors has an unlisted phone number 
for the “GM Management Information Service” that its executives 
call. hourly to get the low down on negotiations. The number is 
BY 8-9800, if you want to try it. Answers are on tape, like time 


or weather. 
* 


FAST. The Ford Motor Co. as well as the workers in thie 
plant were waiting at all Ford gates, Friday, May 27, when the 
special edition of Ford Faets, that was written and put out 12 
hours after Ford made its offer to the union, was distributed. The 
Ford executives Wwe saw on Miller Road who came out to get their 
Ford Facts winced as they read the scorching blast of non-concur- 
rence by the union. Congrats are really in order to a competent 
newspaperman, Jimmy Watts, editor of Ford Facts, who saw the 


job through. 
* 


WATCHING. Bird-dogs from the General Motors Corp.’ and 
Chrysler were’ watching reactions of unionists and newsmen when 
the Ford sellout package was unwrapped, Thursday, May 26. 
Within minutes they were on the phones lettmg the GM and 
Chrysler brass know. This was one of the tip-offs that it was not 
just Ford’s proposal alone, but an industry-proposed package. 

* 

FEPC. The “human engineering’ line of the Ford Moter 

Co. is going to have to work overtime to explain why Ford fully 


ignored the UAW’s request for a model UAW Fair Practices Clause 


who sponsored an unsccessful ef- the Walter-McCarran Law. Ever 
in the next contract. 


fort at the. convention to put Since its enactment in 1952, over 
through a clause barring Commu- President Truman's veto, there has 
nists from union membership, and been- widespread opinion that this 
who cast their votes against Buick | law is racist, discriminatory and itt-| 
local member Nat Turner, who ran} human and that it must be re-' 


row from Ford, plus his unemploy-! 
ment compensation, to bring his 
‘total “income” -up to the equiva-| 
lent of 24 hours pay. 

If a worker worked less than 32 


* 
RUBBERNECK. When the people from all éver the world 
walk through the Ford Rouge plant rubberneck tour they wont 
know what the werkers sweating amid the dust and smoke or 


for international vice-president in 
an effort to break through the lily-. 
white: character of the top leader- 
ship. The incumbents’ campaign) 
reeked of red-baiting, and they con- 
centrated their attack on Turner. 


They were defeated by a margin! 


if 


pealed or drastically amended | 


we are tO maintain basic demo- 
cratic principles. 

“In his State of the Union mes- 
sage this year, President Eisen- 
hower declared that “certain pro-| 
visions of the law... should bé 


hours a week he could borrow up 
to 10 hours pay, but no more than! 
enough to bring his total “income” | 
up to the equivalent of 32 hours 
pay. : 

Now here is the mickey.-Every| 
time he worked more than 32 hours| 


of almost 2,000 in the largest vote|oorrected in this session of Con- @ week he would have to give half 


for local office in the union's his-| 
tory, with some 9,500 participat-| 
ing. | 

* | 

AT PLYMOUTH Local 51 

united slate swept the polls, with 
incumbent Olen Manley besting 
his “Green: Slate” rival by 3,005 
to 1,821. For the first time a Negro' 


‘unionist was elected to top office: | 
“Cal” Clemmons as treasurer. The| 


winning program stressed the fight 


with 40-hour pay, for contract 
changes “whereby the union repre- 
sentatives can more effectively fight 
the ever-increasing problem of 
speedups;” for FEPC, AFL-CIO 
unity to organize the South and 
stop runaways; aaginst the Smith, 
Taft-Hartley. Brownell-Butler and 
Walter-McCarran «Acts and_ for 
“peace and trade with all nations 
to create more jobs and a higher 
standard of living for all work- 
ers.” 
| * | 
AT TERNSTEDT Division of 
Local 174, another “first” was rec- 
orded for Negro leadership when 
Otis Holland was elected to the 
shop committee. 


"y 


G. Leslie 


gress. 

“Since the convening of the 84th 
Congress a number of bills have, 
been introduced proposing numer-| 
ous changes in the Walter-McCar-, 
ran Law. | 

“We believe that the American | 
people should have an opportunity | 
to express themselves on these bills 
through public hearings. | 


We urge, therefore, that public 


Congress in relation to the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws of 
the U. S.” | 


Signrs were: 

Rabbi Morri Adler, Walter Allmerain-. 
ger, Rev. Paul Johnson Allured, Rev. 
Walter H. Amos, Prof. Robert C. Angell, 
Irving Antell, Laura Ault Prof. Kenneth 
E. Boulding, Dr. Margaret Hague Bradley, 
Prof. Russel H. Broadhead, Dr. Henry 
Hitt Crane, Harold A. Cranefield, George 
W. Crockett, Jr.. Max Dean, Arthur Dun- 
ham, Esther S. Dunham, Morton A. Eden, 
Field and Rabbi Leon Fram. 

Also Hon. William Friedman, Lila E. 
Ryan Dr. Nicola Gigante, Rev. John W. 
Gilbert, Rev. Charles A. Hill, Mrs. Moritz 
Kahn, Leonard Kasle, Rev. Albert W. 
Kauffman, -W. K. Kelsey, Rev. Werner 


; ; “who is eligible.” You couldn't be 
‘ for current demands, 30-hour week |hearings be held immediately on}. > 


all bills pending before the 84th’ 


his pay over 32 hours back to the 
Ford Motor Co. to repay what he| 
borrowed. | 

THIS IS FORD'S OWN BRAND 
OF “GAW.” 

Ford says they won't put this in- 
to effect unless the government per-' 
mits them to escape paying taxes’ 
on any money that is still owed! 
them. 


Of course the company decides, 


“é 


eligible” if you are on strike. If 
the company succeeds in getting 
you disqualified from unemploy- 
ment compensation then you would 
not be permitted to borrow against 
your Own wages. 
. If you were a disciplinary lay- 
off you couldn't borrow either. 
The union says that eight cents 
an hour should be set aside to be 


added to the unemployment com-|; 


ensation payments in order to 
erm up the income to the aver- 
age weekly wage, which doesnt 
HAVE TO BE PAID BACK. 

The company wants its “Ford 


Kuntz, Virgil Lacey, Morton Leitson, Rev. , stabilization 
Henry Lewis, Kathleen and William Low- employees income 


rie, John E. Marvin, Ernest Mazey, Mrs. plan” to run for five years. 


- 
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breaking their baeks on the final assembly line were refused a 
minimum of 5 percent fatigue and personal time by the company 
in its proposed new contract. Ford wants 480 minutes work a 
shift, eight hours a shift. THATS “HUMAN ENGINEERING” 
AS PRACTICED BY HENRY IL 

* 

BENSON. Benson Ford is chairman of the United Founda. | 
tions drive this year. Yet the Ford Co. refused in negotiations to 
pay in full for hospital and medical care for workers hurt in its 
plants, or who have retired. Remember that the next time you see 
Benson’s smiling puss. asking you for a buck. 

* 

ASSISTANT. Kermit, Mead, Negro, UAW staff member, has 
been named administrative assistant to UAW CIO President Walter 
Reuther. The publicity department of Solidarity House says that 
Mead will be working on all issyes ,not just: matters involving 
Negro members. 

* 

CRITIC. Edward J. Corsi, who was recently fired by Wall 
Street’s John Foster Dulles because he opposed the racist Walter- 
McCarran law, will speak in Detroit, Monday, June 6, at 8 p.m. 
He will speak at the Veterans Memorial Ballroom, which holds 
1,000 people. The AFL and CIO are giving the meeting wide 
publicity, urging their members to attend. Corsis subject: “What 
Our Immigration Policy Should ~ 
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BUY NOW! Sale Ends June I8 
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Ford Local Fights 
Battle for Millions 
~ Of Other Workers 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DEARBORN, Mich.—The battle the Ford workers are waging to win a two-year 
contract and 43 cents an hour economic package is the battle of the entire 1,500,000 
UAW-CIO membership. Standing by, ready to join in with the Ford workers are 325,000 


UAW members employed in Gen- 


‘ eral Motors plants whose contract 


expires June 7, and who seek the 
same two year contract and 43 
cents an hour economic package. 
Chrysler workers, 132,000 of them 
have voted to also go for the Ford 
and GM union two year contract 
and the 43 cents an hour econom- 
ic demand. Their negotiations will 
start soon. The UAW demands 
are: 

1. Guaranteed 
plan (annual wage). 

2. Forty hours call in pay. 

3. 10 to 12 cents an hour gen- 


employment 


- eral wage increase. 


4. Improved fringe benefits, 
pensions, health insurance, over- 
time rates, holiday and vacation 
pay, shift premium pay. 

3. Maximum two year contract. 

6. Model fair practice clause. 

7. Preferential hiring of laid off 
union members. : 

8. Contract guarantees to end 
speedup, “company security 
clauses and bottleneck grievance 


- procedures. 


9. Improved local contracts. 

Henry Ford II who kept Cana- 
dian Ford workers out 110 days 
last winter when they sought a 
economic package of 10 cents 
(four cents for wage increases) has 
offered the Ford workers here a 
package which is a piece of “free 


Moguls’Strike 
Stockpile’ Built 


On Speedup 


DETROIT.—Some - idea of the 
tremendous speedup that has 
swept the industry this year is seen 
in the news that dealers’ stocks 
have soared past -750,000 new 
Cars. 

There are 806,000 tused cars in 
the hands of new car dealers and 
802,000 on used car lots. 

Approximate total of 2,358,000 
cars, new and used, are thus in 
the hands of the dealers. 

This is an all-time high total. 
A year ago 607,275 new cars were 
in hands of dealers, while over one 
million used cars were on the lots. 

The presence of this great stock- 
ee in 1955 is one of the reasons 
or the arrogance of Ford, GM and 
Chrysler. The workers term this the 
corporation’s “strike fund,” 

To check this speedup produc- 
tion, UAW Ford negotiators are 
seeking a point in the new contract 
that would take a grievance only 
up to plant level, then if the com- 
pany refused to settle this speedup 
beef within 90 days the union 
would have the right to strike. This 
would remove the obstacle of the 
umpire settling speedup beefs, and 
take them entirely out of his hands. 

The Chrysler National UAW 
meeting also proposed this setup 
in Chrysler plants. ) 

Ford rejected any such change 
and proposed instead that such 
strikeable issues as this be removed 
from the strikeable list. : 

In the fierce competitive war 
with GM and Chrysler, Ford wants 
the unrestricted right to continue 
penalizing workers for not making 
production and to continue being 
the sole voice in setting standards 
of production. A renewal of the no 
strike clause in another five-year 


contract would . be. just made to} 


; S tee ime 
£24.33 Teri order for Ford. pedae tage nest ae Nig 


| ol 


FOR LATER STORY ON 
FORD CONTRACT SEE PAGE] 


‘the debt could be collected. To 
Ford offers stock buying|freeze this deal into the lives of 
schemes ‘vhich he would like to| 142,000 Ford workers, Henry II 
use like Motor Products did to,;wants another five year contract, 
speed up the workers; Ford offers |while rejecting all the demands of 
loans to unemployed workers to|the union. 

keep them in endless debt to the| Walter Reuther, UAW presi- 
company, sharecropper fashion.!dent, following Ford’s moves has 
In place of guaranteed wages, the charged collusion between the 


company offers these loans to laid-! great auto companies of General 
off workers to be paid back | Motors, Ford, Chrysler. All of the 


through envelope deductions on/|three would like to make “stock- 
resumption of work. Again a time |holders” out of their workers. 

would be reached that workers in | That's why the battle of the 
debt to the company would be Ford workers is more than just 
“lucky” workers because they;their fight. The labor movement 


would have some assurance of be-;everywhere has a great stake in 
ing called back after a layoff so'this struggle. 


Ford Tries to Sugarcoat Big 3 
Aim; 2d 5-Year, No-Strike Pact 


DETROIT. — The Ford Motor company union chloroform. The 
Co. presented for the auto indus-|union, in a withering blast, reject- 


try the demand for another no-,ed every proposal. 


enterprise.” 
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Follow Up FEP Victory! 


An Editorial 

For the first time in its over one hundred years of existence 
as a state, Michigan will have a law on its statute books that can 
punish white supremacists who practice discrimination against our 
Negro fellow citizens. The law is known as the Crampton FEPC 
law and will become effective in October of this year. 

The passage of the bill is another important milestone in the 
militant struggle of the Negro people for extending their demo- 
_cratic rights, against discrimination. | 

The fact that FEPC is now a law is also a tribute to the 
Negro-white unity that is becoming a pattern in our state in the 

fight for peace, democracy, security. 

But jimcrow is not dead. The Crampton law is a handle to 
prepare new blows against jimcrow. For example, we think that 
individuals and organizations’ must begin to prepare to present 
cases of discrimination to the FEPC State Commission, Lansing, 
Michigan. We think that Detroit no longer can afford to be with- 
out a supporting City FEPC Ordinance, whose existence will 
strengthen the fight against jimcrow. Flint must renew its battle 
for FEPC in that city. Just as Grand Rapids, Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
Benton Harbor and Saginaw must pass FEPC. 

City FEPC laws can well supplement state laws by refusing 

operating licenses to firms which practice discrimination, by re- 
fusing to do business with such outfits and by assigning city cor- 


strike, company-security five-year} Present when Ford handed the 


contract. As sugar coating it offer-/union its demand for a renewal of| 


poration counsels and the Prosecutor's Office to take violators into 
court. 
The people have a job to do. 


FEPC is now state law. Let's 
go out and make it work! | 


a ee 


‘Stock-Buying’ a |\What the Bill Says 
- LANSING.—The FEPC bill es- 


at A S 
Smokeser een tablishes a six-member bi-partisan 


DETROIT. — The union took! FEP Commission to be appointed 


one look at the “goldbrick” former|by the Governor for three - year 


FBI agent John Bugas of Ford | terms; forbids employers to deny 


handed down as a substitute for)a job or impose less favorable con- 
GAW and bounced back the phony! ditions on a person because of race, 
stock buying deal. creed or color; forbids employment 
They charged that it is a smoke-} #8e0cles from making racial clas- 
screen for Ford executives to di-|Sifications or discriminating in re- 
vide up a huge stock melon when ferring applicants to jobs; forbids 
‘employers to keep a listing of em- 


the Ford company makes its stock “eather aca 
available to the public some time| P TR Oy See Se eee eee 
color or race on job application 


in 1955. ) “te a 

According to the ex-FBler he ead it pronipite - we of 
workers could invest 10 percent of | ge et caetine dis. 
that the great mass of the Ford pro- |cTimination complaints, investigate 
duction workers with low wages| Deoteat audhane naninat oliendans. 28 
= large ee ee can appeal to the courts for en- 
: Bs 8°S- | forcement. 


They barely get enough to get by| come $72,000 was appropriated 
on each week when they are work- | ,,, carry on this work. 

ing. ) 

The union made the point with! cent of their payroll or about eight 
newsmen that, Ford's stock deal cents an hour per worker. 

was a return to the old company| ford made the claim that its 
union paternalism of “creating an stockbuying gimmick would “cost” 
interest in the company” and in the company five percent of its 
that way seeking—as CIO and | payroll. 

UAW president Walter Reuther;” One could just see the Ford pub- 
said to take the guts out of the licity hacks going to. work if the 


ed a paternalistic set of economic the five-year contract on a status 
crumbs, reminiscent of the oldjquo basis were reps from General 
caeeat Motors and Chrysler. — 
Corp. Profits — The Ford Company “package, 
valued by the union at a fraction 
Tell the Story of the union's 43-cent package 
DETROIT.—When you look at P ae . ee 1 me . 
the terrific payoff in profits the bilis n re wr oS 
five years of the contract the! agence go tun eos Gar ond 
UAW-CIO produced for General|fat would accumulate fat protits 
Motors, Ford, Chrysler, that alone|(Or ore Mf il 
could 4 the corporations’ main Hide gatic pen bare “ 
reason for wanting a renewal. ; 
CM. cleaned up $3% billion after the iets which the union said 
taxes; Chrysler in the first five| WOU? the yred emnpegee 
ce setae ghlal | 
bed of a tenet nn Fr, ord, ment of rejection that Ford. has 
according to the~ UAW, has been |Tetused to even discuss any of the 
cleaning up at the rate of $650,-|™#°F oe ae oe pe 
0 ace: union but instea resen A 
eo Aad ren other reasons too.|V@tered down version of a proposal 
The 650,000 workers in these three '™@de by GM ten days ago. 
giant auto companies got 44 cents) _ They characterized it as unfair, 
an hour raise in all that five long “just and unacceptable because 
years of the contract. it did not meet the economic or 
A Ford spokesman, when he was |Contractual needs of Ford work- 
told the other day that ‘the union /€?s. 
had unanimously rejected the com-| Ford Facts, official newspaper of 
pany’s package, said in the com-|Local 600 declared in a special 
‘pany press: “What the hell more do ‘edition that the onus for a strike 
they want?” ‘in Ford plants all over the nation 
Now the hack knew what the now rests with this company that 
Ford workers want. arrogantly handed the union such 
They wanted a guaranteed an-'an unacceptable package. 
nual wage where the profit-fat! “We repeat, said Ford Facts, 
corporations would start to make“, . . that Ford has enjoyed five 
up the difference between unem- of the most prosperous years in its 
ployment compensation averaging history under the present agree- 
$35 a week for 26 weeks to the av-' ment. With a $650,000,000 a year 
erage weekly wage of $70. profit we know that Ford can well 
he workers also want 40 hours! afford to pay the modest demands 
call in pay instead of the present we are making.” 
four hours call in pay now; they) for in its package proposed: 
want not just the nickel on the an-|\, improvements. in ini p 
nual improvement factor that Ford |: 6a; contract: a mort 
seerig but they want twice that|fiture wages of the wodiars wae 
Also hey want improved fringe at@ laid off based on the pro 
Ow money from the 
9250 fon ery ps cob ye company when laid off and then 
Ford; the company to pay for be forced to pay it back; rejected 
health insurance, better overtime the guaranteed annual wage; no 
rates, holiday and Vacation pay, |P@?Sion improvements for workers 
A maximum two-year contract is|#/"eady retired; phony proposal for 
being sought and maybe a one-year |Wrkers to buy 2 “a oe no 
contract;''a model. Fair Practices|W@8€ increase outside of the an- 
‘clause; preferential: hiring of laid- nual improvement factor, despite. 
off union workers, | huge company profits; rejection of 
They want contract guarantees |Wage increase for Foundry and 
to end speedup, “company sceurity” | Frame line workers (most of whom 
and bottlenecking of griev-|are Negroes); ignoring of the skill- 
ances by the so-called “impartial/ed workers’ demands for a 30-cent 
umpire.” a nhour boost, and refusal to stop 
Also they, want improved ;local|using outside contractors on main- 
jumion contracts on: a; plant\leyel,.. ‘tenance: work, thus continuing to 


union. 4 stockbuying deal ever was accept- 
The UAW in its demand for a’ ed. This would be the greatest plug 
guaranteed annual wage revealed} fo, Ford stock coming out on the 
that it would cost Ford four per-| market soon. that any new stock 
; could get. Also the idea of hand- 
throw Ford workers out of jobs. cuffing the workers in any strug- 
. Thus the Ford Motor Co., speak- | gle for higher wages or against bad 
ing for the auto barons, threw 4’ working conditions, is the core of 
challenge to the union.-The in-!]) the company stockbuying gim- 
dustry wants a continuance of the! micks. | 
no strike ,company security, spePe | A handcuffed group of Ford 
up, profitable five-year contract) workers would go a long way in 
conditions which netted GM $3 1-4! helping Ford in the coming years 
billion in five years, Ford a $650,-| in its competitive war for markets 
000,000 a year profit and Chrysler; with General Motors. 


$857,175,891 in.the last five and 3 
one-quarter. years STABILIZATION 
PLAN PHONY 


The workers and their leader- 
DETROIT. — The Ford Motor 


ship have put on the line their Op- 
position to continuation of working 
Co. in its proffered package to the 
union tried a mickey but the union 


conditions’ like they have under- 

gone in the last five years with 
saw through it and washed it down 
the receptacle with the other 


the expiring contract. 
In Ford 96,541 voted for strike 
crumbs the company handed out. 
The mickey is the phony income 


and 3,828 against. Every one of 
better ~-than- the necessary, two: stabilization plan that when.a work- 
a AM ed ad Tf 


the 51 UAW locals in Ford voted 
thirds majority for strike. '4'; : (Continued on Page 15) 
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~ Perilous Slump 

WITH SLIGHTLY over $2,000 realized altogether last week, 
The Worker fund campaign for $100,000 continues to slump dan- 
gerously, We're still some $5,000 short of the half-way point, with 
the campaign deadline -the July 4 weekend. We need the entire 
amount badly by that time, and the bulk of it earlier. 

Maryland readers, with $350 turned in last week, have reached 
the three-quarter mark in their effort to collect $2,000 for the 
drive. They have overtaken Indianans, who have been stuck at 
about the 70 percent mark for some time. (See Table P. 13). 

- Connecticut readers, with $650, and Wisconsinites, with $500 

. turned in this past week, are each close to 60 percent of their 
respective $2,000 goals. New Jersey, with no gain this past week, 
is also at the 60 percent mark. New Yorkers and New Englanders 
remain at slightly above the half-way point. 

All others—notably Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania—remain below the half-way point, in the case of the first 
two, far below. 

- Frankly, we're deeply worried. Unless there is a drastic pick- 
up during the coming week, we're in very serious trouble. We 
urge our readers and our supporting groups to speed: up their 
activity and rush their.contributions to: P. O. Box 136, Cooper 
Station, New York City 3, N. Y. 


Assignment U.S.A. 


—— 
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10 SHOWDOWN 


By WILLIAM ALLAN FORD: 


DETROIT a. ©). 

FORD WORKERS, 142.- a. yl 
000 strong ‘in 52 plants 
across the nation; are set 


Monday morning, June 6 at 
12:01 p.m. to throw picket 


lines before all gates, unless 
Henry Ford II comes across 
with the union’s economic and 
contractual demands. 

Forty-eight hours later 325,- 
000 UAW-General Motors work- 
ers will reach the termination of 
their contract with that outtit, 
which, like Ford, still brushes 
aside the basic union demands. 
A special meeting of the 300- 
man UAW-GM National Coun- 
cil will meet here Tuesday, June 
7 to decide on action: A strike 
vote has been overwhelmingly 
taken. A deadline is expected to 
be handed to GM following the 
meeting. Meanwhile the. pro- 
company press was again head- 
lining “Ford offers” in an effort 
to confuse, demobilize and split 
the workers. 


Forty thousand Ford Rouge 
UAW members last Wednesday 
let the Ford Motor Company 
know that they are ready to 
join with the other 100,000 Ford 
workers for a showdown with 
the compay Monday, June 6th 
on the 1955 union demands, 


—— 
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for long distances up and down 
historic Miller Road, under the 


By JOSEPH NORTH : 


I KNOW SOME young men who donned the cap 
and gown. this week and went down to the campus fes- 
tivities to have their hour in the sun. They marched bravely 


up the aisle under the adoring 
eyes of their parents, and then 
passed into a somewhat cooler 
world about 
which the com- 
men c ement 
orators had 
muoh to say. 
The class vale- 
dictorian spoke 
of ‘a mans re- 
-sponsibility to # 
his time, to hu- { 
manity, in the 
traditional way 
of the young. 
leges their elders took care of 
that stuff: 


I have not read the proceed- 
. ings:down at New York Uni- 
versity, one of the largest in the 
-Jand, but I hope vice-chancellor 
Frank Howley, General Frank 
Howley if you please, did not 
tell them again, on this day of 
all days, that they must go die 
in‘ a preventive war against the 
co-inhabitants of this planet. 


One of the graduates I know 
did not feel compelled to go 
down and get. his ‘degree for- 
mally. “It’s optional,” he’ said 
coldly. I had regarded the day 
as one you do not miss: the ritual 
is old, even awe-inspiring,. a 
' sort of milestone in a young stu- 
' dent's life. This young man has 
lived much with Lucretius and 
Voltaire and Emerson, Darwin, 
Huxley /and Shaw, and he stared 
at me with more than a trace 
of condescension. “Milestone?” 
he asked. “Don’t you mean tomb- 
stone?” : 

a} * 

’AND THEN the senior com- 
mented on fhe honorary degrees 
the noble inistitution of Colum- 
\ bia is awarding: this year: One 

, te: Margaret Chase Smith (Rep. 


Maine); one to H, Alexander 


Rep. N. J.), one to Allen 
director | of the ‘Cen- 


=). Vyteal Int ence Ageney, and. one. 


“incredibly la 


to Dr. Frank W. Abrams, former 
chairman of the Board (Stand- 
ard Oil Corp. of N. J.) 

My young friend said these 
dignitaries did not inspire him 
sufficiently to pay good money 
to hire a cap and gown and 
stand with them under the June 
sun. How it might be different, 
he smiled, if Columbia honored, 
say, Harry’ Bridges, of the Cali- 


“#1. fornia longshoremen, or even 


awarded a tew honorary doctors’ 
degrees to a couple of old New 
Deal Democrats. He might find 
the time to spend a few volun- 
tary hours on the campus. As 
it is, he said, hed rather go 
down to watch Newk maybe hit 
a couple more homers that after- 
noon. 

I did not find it easy to argue 
the point and: we got to talking 
about some figures he had read 
the other day. John W. Gardner, 
president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, the big 
endowment outfit, had worried 
over the numbers of college 
students these days, their rapid 
increase. Twelve percent of the 
nation’s 18-year-olds entered col- 
lege in 1930; 18 percent in 
1940, 30 percent this year. Mr. 
Gardner feared this number ex- 
ceeded; by far, “the appropriate 
a: for college enrollment. 

e man predicted the figure 
would double in the. next half 
dozen years and what are we 
going to do about it? (Inciden- 
tally, only 12 percent finish the 
four years, 4 point Mr. Gardner 
did not yartar 43 


THE AUTHORITY posed no 
few problems. He abhorred the 
e institutions,” 


the ca gee senaberge 
sence of association between pro- 
fessor and student. Furthermore, 


- the expected flood of college en- 


classes, the ab- | 


famous Gate 4 overpass, they 
roared approval to local union 
president Carl Stellato’s demand 
of no five-year contract and no 
truck with any phony company 
sponsored stock buying plans. 


For a mile on either side of 
the overpass, where in 1937 
UAW president Walter Reuther 
and a group of Ford volunteer 
organizers were slugged by 
Ford’s Service Department, 
great crowds of workers stood 
listening to loud speakers sus- 
pended from company poles and 
bridges, placed there by the 


union. 


Long known as the most mili- 
tant section of the militant auto 
workers union, Ford Rouge 
workers were in an angry mood 
and great outcries arose against 
the extension of the strike dead- 
line to Monday, June 6 at noon. 

ON THE “new offer” report- 
dely made by the company to 
the union, Stellato curtly de- 
clared, “If it was any good and 
worth signing, we wouldnt be 
out here, setting a strike dead- 
line for Monday noon.” 


On the “partnership in pros- 


perity” offer of Henry Ford II 
to the union, Stellato said he 
wanted to label it, “pip” be- 
cause that’s what it was. 

To the accompaniment of a 
great roar of laughter from the 
throng, Stellato said he agreed 
with Reuther that “pip” means 
that Henry Ford will » Bt three 
brass balls over Gate 4 and in- 
vite the Ford workers to put 
their souls and bodies in hock 


to him. 


Stellato also told the workers 
that the contract issues were 
more important - than GAW 
(Guaranteed Annual Wage) and 
that signing a five-year contract 
would only Se i a 
ting into the fight for the 
hour week wih 0 hours pay. 


TO THE accompaniment of 


tremendous roars ¢ 


sonal time for production work- 
ers; cut steel workers wages 73 
cents; cut union time to process 
grievances to two hours a day; 
place a no strike set of handcufts 
on workers; deny FEPC; take 
health and safety precautions 
out of the contract; offer no 
wage increase worth anything; 
deny 10,000 pensioners any in- 
crease; and return the hated five- 
year contract. 

The roar of approval was 
deafening from 40,000 throats 
when Stellato cried. “Nuts to 
such a partnership in prosperity 
program. 

Roar after roar of “Yes, Yes” 
greeted Stellato when he asked 
if the workers will only agree 
to a contract that contains: 

Short-term contract, increases 
for pensioners, FEPC, a voice 
in production setting, personal 
and fatigue time increased, not 


eliminated, 11.6 cents wage in- 
crease, not the nickel the com- 
any offers, company to pay for 
pag A and insurance care for. 
workers, raises for the skilled 


workers and foundry workers, 


and other demands. 

:He said that the unanimous 
support the workers displayed in 
pouring out of the plant an hour 
before quitting time and the re- 
fusal of the afternoon shift to 
go in, and their backing up of 
the union and strike action, was 
the answer to John S. Bugas, 
company director of industrial 
relations. He related how Bugas 
had told the union negotiators 
that company foremen had taken 
a poll and the workers were for 
“pip.” And not for the union 
program. 

The boos were deafening at 
this disclosure of the company 
claims. 


—, 
—_ 


Demo Chiefs 


Running Out on 
Labor Program 


—See Page 2 
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Court Goes Easy on Foes of Integration 


THE SUPREME COURT ruling on how schools in the Southern states should end 
jimcrow, falls far short of the goal sought by the NAACP which had asked for desegre- 
amp this year—or at the latest by 1956. On the other hand, it reaffirms in | strong terms 


fact that any local, state, or . 


Federal law requiring or permit-}ending of jimcrow “schools could ° 
tign segregation in public schools not be foreseen before 2045. Enf orcing 


is henceforth illegal. | Besides restating the principal Desegregation 


For those pupils involved in the that school jimcrow js unconstitu- —See Editorial, Page 4 
segregation cases, which brought tional, the court ruling made the aul 


the issue before the Federal courts, following points: tae 
starting in 1952, it means no im-| 1) Local school authorities are plans to mix schools. 
3) The lower courts are to re- 


: quire that the school boards “make 


_ renee 


ward full compliance” 
May 17 decision. 

4) Once desegregation 
have been started, the courts can 
extend the time required to achieve 
integrated schools. 

5) During the change to racially 
integrated schools, 
courts will retain authority over; 
the issues involved. 

SUBSTANTIALLY, the ruling 
is the position argued before the 
court by Attorney-General Brow-| 
nell early this year. At that time, 
President Eisenhower announced | 
that he did not expect the Court! 
ito set a definite date for ending, 
segregation—a position unanimous- 
ly supported in the present ruling | 
by the Court, and local authorities 
should devise the means. of com-| 
plying with the law. 

The Court ruling applies direct- 
ly to the states which have had 


visions requiring separate schools. 
These ~ are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
‘Delaware, Florida, 
| Missouri, North and South Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Georgia, Kentucky, 
‘Louisiana, Maryland, 
Texas, Virginia and West Virginia, 
land the District of Columbia. 
The states of Kansas, New Mex- 
‘ico, Arizona, and Wyoming have 
echools, and in many Northern | 
states segregated schools are “tra- 
ditional” in some sections. All 


mcu we, drastic change jin where 

ee ete anes Tha te (reer eeetes Se Pb nes er echs eleal auriaien 
guage of the ruling, deliberately schools. ‘tion are affected by the velied! 
general, limits itself to charging lo-| _ 2) Federal courts in each area though the court supervision will 
cal authorities, supervised by Fed- will have the responsibility of @2PPly only in the first group: 
eral district courts, to proceed to judging whether these loeal named. 

end segregation within a “reason- school authorities are working “in| Of these states, desegregation in 
able” time. good faith,” and have adequate (Continued on Page 11) 


a prompt and reasonable start to-) 
with the 


Mississippi, | 


| 


steps | 
P>| number on record. 


the Federal 


| 


THE WEEK 


° NLRB 


iN 


LABOR 


AFFAIRS 
Union Decline 


° TWU Blasts Merger Charter 


DECLINE in union NLRB 
election victories was noted in 
Board report for 1954. Of work- 
ers voting, unions won represen- 
tation from 66.5 percent of to- 
tal, compared with 79 percent in 
1953 and 75 percent in 1952. 
Board also reported that com- 
plaints from individual workers 
in 1954 totaled 2,417, highest 


* 

CONSTITUTIONAL test of 
T-H was entered in Federal dis- 
trict court in Buffalo by CIO 
Steel union and AFL Office Em- 
ployes. Challenge grew out of 
suits for nearly $1 million by 
‘urtiss Wright Corp. against 
both unions as-result of brief 
strike. 3 

* 

WORST anti-labor law in 
Texas history was headed for 
passage in state legislature. 
Measure would, make it illegal 


for union to strike if it doesnt “in 


fact” represent majority of work- 
ers, would give trial judge right 


to poll strikers after walkout has 


state laws or Constitutional pro-| 


Tenne ssee, | 


| 


| 


had state laws permittin;; separate’ 


To those who have been in- 
volved in the segregation fight,’ 
the court ruling states .in a for mal. 
way the fact they had already 
experienced—that the godl of dem-. 


begun, would make strikers liable 

for damages if it was found 

union” did not represent ma- 

jority. : 
* 

ALSO HEADED for court 
test is Wisconsin's Catlin Law, 
barring unions from making con- 
tributions for political purposes. 
Unions in state are also cam- 
paigning for repeal of political 
gag measure. : » 


AID to striking New England 
textile workers was voted by 
CIO: Textile union locals which 
have .settled at Bates Mfg. Co. 
_and other concerns. Workers 
voted to increase dues by $1.25 
weekly to help 2,500 strikers at 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. 

* 


LAYOFF of 1,100 workers at 


| its East "Pittsburgh plant was 


ordered by Westinghouse in re- 
taliation for stoppage by mem- 
bers of IUE-CIO in protest 
against putting maintenance 
worker On production job. 

* 

TRUST FUND for widow 
and orphaned daughter of 
Charles E. Wright, L&N care 
man kiied by armed §strike- 
breaker, has been set up by 
non-operating rail unions, 

* 


POLICYHOLDERS were giv- 
ing support to CIO strikers 
against Provident Insurance Co. 


in Philadelphia. 
: * 


; 
SENATE was urged by CIO 
to adopt legislation barring gov- 
ernment contracts to companies 
guilty of unfair labor practices, 
* 


DRAFT MERGER constitu- 
tion contains no departure from 
AFL principles, according to 
George Meany in signed edi- 
torial appearing in American 
Federationist. Editorial was seen 
as veiled reply to some CIO 
leaders who have been claiming 
constitution contained conces- 
sions by AFL. 

' * 


TWU-CIO executive board 
adpoted resolution sharply. crit- 
ical of merger constitution, call- 

ing it “shotgun merger,’ and 
vowing to fight for improve- 


ment, 
; * 


SECRET BALLOT. of AFL 
TV and Radio Artists put union 
on record condemning black- 
listing in industry. Secret ballot 
expressed rank and file revolt 
against cooperation with black- 


list by some top union officials. 
* 


‘ECONOMIC MENACE’ is 
way - NAM has characterized 
proposals to bolster economy by 
expanding purchasing power. 


Demo Chiefs Running Out on Labor 


any minimum, not even $1.00. In 

contrast, Sen. Herbert Lehman has 

held firm for the $1.25 figure and 
(Continued on Page 13) 


——_ eee 


Fined for Protest AtAnti-N egreSlur 


iclear that Butler would not have has already announced that ex cten-| 
achieved, like the. historic May 17 | | WASHINGTON. put out his bid to Shivers without} sion coverage will be excluded from 
decision, through more commun- 'Stevenson’s okay. Stevenson’s pub- the hearings which are to be held. 
ity organization and more legal LABORS LEGISLATIVE|; ic announcement, after Butler's He has not. committed himself to 

demands on the Eisenhower bid, that he is in the ring for 56, 


struggles. 
) regime are being scuttled by is evidence that he is out to bring) 

FOR .THE COURT RULING 18 Demacratic carey snd Shivers into his camp. MEMPHIS, Tenn.. | groes. They objected to Joel's 
whicn was hailed by the National C As th ments.” ‘Six Negroes, employed in a down-| Patio Restaurant using Mrs. Sav- 
Association for the Advancement Ship in Congress. As the ses-- vy 1-3 4 the Shivocrats is q town restaurant here, were arrest-| anah Key, 74-year-old Negro wom- 
of Colored People, as a go-ahead sion rolls toward its conclusion in repudiation of the promises that’ ed on disorderly conduct charges! an, to sit outside the restaurant and 
signal in the fight for full integra- less than two months time, it the Democratic leadership made for protesting an advertising stunt/ ring a bell as she invited custom- 
tion in schools, was. hailed as well seems fairly certain that the ap-|, they considered degrading to Ne-jers to dine. 

o the trade unions. 

peasement of ihe Dixiecrats by the °° 


by Dixiecrat foes of mixed schools 
as the- indefinite breathing-spell Demo leadership, the dubicus role’ some liberal Democrats are be-| 
for which they had been asking. being played by some of. Iabor’s coming Cape " ot sr 
Gov. Marvin Griffin of Georgia, | “friends,” and the’ preoccupation tC ye ob r q oe oe 
center. of some of the bitterest: with the wrong kind of foreign the W. hi; ee ‘ “we “esis k. 
hostility to mixed schools, for ex-|Policies. by the. key labor leaders “Th Ne ington FOst last WeeK. | 
will add up to labor wins:ing none! The Northern Democrats argue) 
ample, commented after the rul- pte =* ‘that they have won with a fair 
mg: | De - ws spears rw ‘wang degree of regularity in recent viniie! 
“We shall ‘continue to oper ate en Se ge for one reason only—because they! 
our schools as “we have always op- | re ‘have gone down the liberal side’ 
erated them.” | The Oil, Chemical and Atomic of the two-party road. What they 
Georgia’s Attorney General. Eu- — has et iw emphetienty: ‘fear from all this harmonizing is 
gene. ‘Cook happily pointed out! . oe ny SOP chat it is shifting the Democratic 
that the court ruling permits each mocratic Party circles is be- ‘Party from the liberal to the con-| 
of the: state’s 159 counties to be- Coming unprincipled — hypocris risy | servative side of the street.” 
come. the center of a court battle and is getting a shade too nausea-| re 


a6 ting to swallow,’ the union: said | 
ab cl 89 Nome Fe the . latest issue of -its aews-: THE situation here is best seen 
eral courts.” =. 7 {PAPC “Union Newer: ~~ \in the present status of the fight 
re =f: p , = ig of het . = neg Stan- 
is THE APER, i ‘A an editorial en, .ards Act. On this labor has put up 
, TH Pose, what me ig ZAbnt ‘Domes ae he bes gh, ee $129 pr hw 
, ie: declared also that the’ minimum and extension of cover- 

repiy of. Andrew Weinberger, 

NAACP* national Lhe dent, ee bid-éxtended by Paul Butler, chair-| age to embrace several million ad- 
Cook’s- boast: ~iman of the Democratic National} ditional workers. But in both the 
| eS. Committee, to Gov. Allan Shivers,| Senate and the House, it appears | 
‘to return to the fold,’ lends “great | labor's demands will be either eli- 
Syleid: and a A OF) to the|minated completely or whittled 
Diiearat f orces in the: South.” - It}almost to what the Eisenhower 
Tost Be cocks that this is. “s ‘administration itself offered. Sen. 
| Bs 5 ‘ thin :| Paul. Douglas (D-Ill.) who chaired 
ithe subcommittee hearings is at-} ° 
to report out a bill for a 


ocratic schools. will have to be: By ERIK BERT 


county in Ge¢ 

do it one Ps} ine. 
necessary .. Ista ft; 
take, 400 years, 19 


2 “Union News” ‘hale. that . the | tempting 
ni villain, fa & the pecs S pees 5 depres In the House ed- bet 


Bata CRC ie ei 
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Broyles Bills Backers 
Put Heat on Gov. Stratton 


SPRINGFIELD. — Sen. Paul |to pressure Gov. William G. Strat-. A delegation of Legionnazizs was 
Broyles and the supporters of his/ton into support for an amended! sent in to see the Governor who 


fascist-like bills this week sought’ version of the bills. was told that if he approved the 
4. 


Je bills, the necessary House votes 
3 oa) = 


could be lined up so that the 
or: 


Broyles Bills clear the Legislature. 
This Broyles move came in the 
face of a new blast against the bills 
from Harry P. Cain, former Mc- 
Carthyite Republican Senator from 
the state of Washington: and now 
| a member of the Subversive Activi- 
, ) ) ties Control Board. 

A GOP-SPONSORED drive is definitely under way to under- “By what means,” queried Cain, 
cut labor's voting strength in the 1956 elections. That was the | “has Illinois found that mere mem- 
meaning of the court decision in Illinois depriving workers of the (bership in a listed organization is 
two hours paid time off for voting. an evil and sybversive thing in it- 

This drive was also reflected in the “muzzle PAC” bill passed | self?” 

by the Michigan State Senate, in the new Wisconsin law forbidding 
union political contributions, in the speech by Sen. Mundt which 
foreshadowed legislation to prevent the merged Jabor movement 
from using its full political strength. 
e 
AS FOR the Illinois court decision, there is a strong feeling 
here that the case should be carried to the higher courts. Other 
_ steps which need to be taken are: provision in union contracts for 


e |e voting time off; pressure on the election authorities for the polls 
it Forced Testimony “= 
In Vivian Case Appeal 


CHICAGO.—A significant court!be sent to the secretary, Phyllis 
appeal was before the U. S. Court Harris, 62% W. Ohio St. It was sug- | 
of Appeals here this week, involv-| gested that protests be sent to At-| 


ing the case of Miss Frances Vi-| torney General Herbert Brownell 


| | received the necessary protest from the labor movement here. 
vian who had been summoned by and demands on Congress height-| Remember that Rose posed as the-defender of the destitute when 
the U. S. Immigration to act as ened for the repeal of the McCar- 


_ the state recently threatened a relief cut—now he is “purging” the 
a stoolpigeon witness. ran-Walter Act. y purging 


oy | rolls with a vengeance. 
Miss Vivian refused to testify be-| Miss Vivian declared tha & 
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‘DON'T SLACKEN ON BROYLES 
BILLS FIGHT’, CRC WARNS 


CHICAGO. — The Civil Rights| directed to those Representatives— 
Congress of Illinois warned this mostly Republicans—who voted for 
week that the Broyles Bills remain the bills. The fact that almost half 
a potent threat and that it is!|—8 out of 19 Cook ae Repub- 
“most urgent that the campaign|licans voted against the bills—can 
against the bills not be permitted'be used as an argument to get the 
to slacken off.” ‘remaining Republicans to vote 
Said the CRC: “The pro-Broyles against them. | 
5 have ng ‘ae ory “wot 3. Special attention should be’ 
tial successes which should alert) |... to the following Represen- 
all pons the fact that the ~oink (by those in their districts) 
battle is by no means won—yet. | ‘who were supposed to be against 
it was pointed out that a ar | but were absent, or split their 
cago City Council _ resolution shades | 
against the bills, introduced by) 
Alderman Leon Despres. (5th 


Sam Romano (D - 2nd Dist), 
Ward) was pigeonholed last week Noble W. Lee (R-Sth Dist), Mit- 
in a council committee and will die 


chell Ropa (D-15th Dist), Anthony 
unless there is a mass effort to DeTolve (D-17th Dist), Louis Janc- 
bring it out for a council vote. 


zak (R-29th Dist), Paul J. Ran-| 
. CRC, state chairman John T. dolph (R-29th Dist). 
Bernard suggested these forms of 


That — 


—_—- 


4. Contact your alderman and 


action by groups and individuals:|urge him to support a move in the 

1. Continue to keep contact and|City Council to call out Alderman 
pressure on all Representatives;!Despres’ anti-Broyles Bill resolu- 
continue to urge them to vote tion. Remind the Democrats that 
against the bills regardless of the, Mayor Daley was elected on a 
new amendments. ‘platform which included opposi- 

9. Renewed pressure should be'tion to the Broyles Bills. 


ee oe 


* 


CAIN devoted much of a speech 
before a B’nai Brith convent‘on in 
New York te a condemnation of 
the Broyles Bills and particularly 
the use in S.B. 59 of the so-called 
Attomey General's list of organiza- 
[tions as a basis for threatening 
thousands of Illinois citizens with 
imprisonment. 

Although the Broyles forces were 
‘ready to amend the actual list of , 
'275 organizations out of the bill, 
‘the measure still provides that 
members of these or any other or- 
ganizations which might be select- 
ed are condemned to jail. 

* 


THE FORMER WU. S. Senator, 
long a foe of civil liberties, admittcd 
that many organization which were 
/put on the government's -stbyv.r- 
‘sive list “have never benetiiied 
from any adjudication on the 
| merits.” 
| Illinois, said Cain, may decide 
| to blindly assume that membership 
‘in these organizations is a bad 
‘| thing for any teacher. He added 
that he hoped that this state might 
benefit from the experience of New 
| York state. 
There, he said, the Feinberg 
law previded that membership 
'could be used as a test of fitness 
of ,teachers. But as a result of in- 
vestigation, Cain noted, the Fein- 
berg law determined that member- 
ship’ in only three of the 275 listed 
organizations justified a. question of 
fitness. 


— 


° 
THE NEW Packinghouse Workers Civic and Community 
Committee in this district is going to bat on breaking discrimination 
in medical institutions. A recent luncheon called by the committee 
to launch this fight brought together 50 outstanding community, 
civic and labor leaders in support of state Senate Bill 105 and the | 
Harvey-Campbell city ordinance. — 
o 
THE THREAT of city relief commissioner Alvin E. Ross to 
lop 10 percent of the city’s needy off the relief rolls has not yet 


t she; 
fore the hearing of the U. S. De-; would not help, immigration au- 
partment of Immigration and Na- thorities “violate the First Amend- 
turalization regarding a Chicago, ment by going on a fishing expedi- 
couple. She had been subpoenaed | tion into people’s minds, seeking 
under a provision of the McCarran-' material for harassment and frame- 
Walter Act. ups. 


She continued to maintain her eee ite: 
Decline Noted 


right not to be a stoolpigeon. _ 

the immigration authorities had se- Sip 

cured a federal court order that Jpg | Bl niors NLER 

she submit to questioning. | i “ 

It was this court order that was Poll Vietories 

the i for ee 6, oss tagy A declining trend of union vic-' 

ee ee oe > | toriek th representation elections, 
and an increase in charges of un-| 


Court of Appeals in this district. | 
; * 

A COMMITTEE in defense of fair labor practices by individual: 
Frances Vivian this week issued a workers, were reported by the Na- 
statement eee the q admin-' tional Labor -Relations-Board in its | 
istrative subpoena as used in this! — ) Be, 
case. It was pointed out that “if ‘POT for 1954. | 
this attempt is permitted to go un- | I he board conducted 4813 elec- 
challenged, “the authorities will! tions in the year, in which 521,674, 

_ seek to create a new category of workers. were eligible to vote. | 
oe _— testifying under com- Unions won the right to represent Pa sais paced —A pe <i a $35,- ps Te _ Fst itself is, 
gegen ama 347 ae ae 66.5) und was soun ere again expected to be filed sometime in’ 

‘mmioration au-|st/:401 of the workers, or 66.9)... : a * ‘ 
re. _ Smeal aa to:|pervent of the total, compare? to| this week by the state board of the August, with the case possibly to 
thorities and the McCarran-Waite 10 cand i 1084 ond 76 nercent Communist Party, Illinois-Indiana| be argued in October before the 
Act have been previously used rOR9 : az District, with funds needed at once U. S. Court of Appeals. 


ainly against the foreign born, in |1n , . | a a - 
this de ae victim is cs hata AFL unions won 1,954 of 3,406 takaiet en Pogo 508 in the Claude, The party here stressed the im-| the contagion of suspicion and dis. 


born woman with a 300-year fam-|elections or ,57 percent of those The -party here’ reported thic| Portanee of the Lightfoct appeal,| trust.” 
ily background in this country.|in which they took part, represent-| | 3 ; } pointing out that this will be the pes 
Mics. V ee can point to forbears,ing a total of 138,545 workers. The week that the party and press fund 


Ch 794 . 159] el drive was off to “an exceptionally first test of the so-called member- 
who-fought in the American-Revo-|C1O won 7/94 out of 1, ©"! low_start” this year and that every| Ship provision of the Smith Act. by 
lution and in the Civil War. tions in which its unions took-part, 


; 9 | 7" fed effort must be exerted to speed up| Thts clause, under which Lightfoot [) 
hier ~~ urged gre con- or 52 percent, wifi a certified to-|,), pace. -wsa convicted, has aroused wide- 
tributions for carrying on the case 


tal of 1 9,492 workers. The $35,000 is needed here for spread cencern and questions con- 
KE CHARGE PF AP work on many state and local cerning its constitutionality. | 


fronts, with $10,000 going toward) The call for an intensified fund 
national work and to help sustain drive this week contains proposals 
the Daily Worker and The Work- for the visiting of people for con- 
CHICAGO:—A fight against the “That is the same representation as 
proposed Illinois Senate reappor-|25 years ago,” he said, “and the 
tionment bill was launched here; Ngero pulation has since in- 


er. tributions, for the contribution of 
It was disclosed this week that! at least one day’s pay before the 

this week by the Chicago Branch| creased by 500 percent.” 

of the National Association for the 


the trial record had been submit- drive ends on Aug. 1, for special 
€ 
Advancement of Colored People. 


° 

THE United Packinghouse Workers locals here are organizing 
vigorous support for the sugar strikers in Louisiana who are mem- 
bers of their union. They are raising funds and food to be sent to 


that important strike front. 
o 


CIO IS PITCHING into the polio situation with a special 
report issued Jast week. The CIO concluded: “The Eisenhower 
administration didn’t even make a serious effort to realize its 
responsibilities after the results of the failure to plan. became 
so patently. apparent.” 


< 


. 

THE AFL Meat Cutters here has, authorized its locals in the 
poultry processing plants to go out on strike, if necessary. over 
diseased poultry and insanitary conditions in those plants. The union 
has been campaigning for a federal inspection law to halt the 
disgraceful and health-menacing conditions in many of these plants. 


REPORT FUNDS BADLY NEEDED, 
DRIVE LAGGING IN ILLINOIS 


* 

“IT IS a tragic thing,” Cain de- 
clared, “that some responsible lead- 
ers in the state of Illinois seem 
bent on misusing the list to the 
certain detriment of-education.” 

Stating that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list of organizations should 
be abolished, Cain told the Bai 
Brith: “This list has been used 
by states and municipalities to 
ostracize free citizens. Busybodies, 
super-patriots and vigilante groups 
‘have been active in passing along 
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Plan Freedom Dance 


change of many ideas, including, one of the Negro woinen readers 


ted to the courts in preparation for efforts to raise at least 50 percent 
the filing of the appeal in the! of the state goal by June 15. 
The organization said the remap 
was ‘objectionable, especially since 


Lawndale Readers Got Together — 


CHICAGO. — What do readers: 
“This new proposal would make the 


situation worse than the present 
districting,” an NAACP leader de- 
clareq.:  **"* 

The Chicago branch set -up a 
committee, headed by Willoughby 
Abnet, which will plan a fight for 
changes in the proposed remap bill, 
which has won favorable action in 
the House.: ° ; bad | 

During the House debate, Rep. 
Corneal Davis~ (D. 1st District) 
charged-that #he: 
a limit of only- lose -Negrd -Sériator: 


. 


pe a en twilcbel “Chinay 


CHICAGO.—For the benefit of 
its Freedom Fund; the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People is. holding a 
dance Sunday afternoon, June 19, 
at the Trianon Ballroom.’ 


Anna Louise Strong 
Speaks Here June 10 
CHICAGO. —:Anna Louise 
Strong will speak. in Chicago ‘on 
Friday -evening, June: 10, at Milda 
Theatre, -3140 §S. Halsted... Her 


Work] Gsisis2!) i zines (1 


_ — 


r 


» 
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of The Worker think of the paper 
and what can they do to improve 
it and build it? 

To answer that question, a first 
effort was made last week in the 
Lawndale community to bring to- 
gether a small group of readers for 
an informal discussion. 

This was t of a program 
‘which thas been projected by the 
Illinois Committee for Freedom of 
the Press, a program which is be- 
‘ing developed i 
ties throu 


r, 


proposals for-vertain, material to| present told of using The Worker 
appear in the paper. in her school work. She prepared 
One white Southern woman told several research projects, using clip- 
of yg — to. en oy pings from the paper. | 
racial prejudice to which her chi Diecaaials | linoj 
ee ae” dev ee g a a Pn editor ni emeld sang 
tions with the Negro children with €d a broad range of topics con- 
whom they goto school... | cerning the paper and its relation- 
“The Worker should carry an ex- ship to the people's neéds in the 
change of. views of a Negro mother; Community and in the shop. 
and a white mother on this prob-| The Lawndale group of readers 
lem of. improving relations in the}discussed plans for further meet- 
schools and 2. in the neigh-| ings and for helping in building the 


_— LEE MEE MR em - 


tem: - The: 


high: of! neighBboxhondsis: colt ei ti .ywevbed 


Sa 
SS iets - _ 


borhéod,7::shersuggested.< ii: ri gas of: The ‘Worker in» the: 
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‘Mass Lobb y on FEPC in Springfield June 15 


CHICAGO. —Wednesday, June . 


15, has been set as the day for a 
statewide mobilization in Spring- 
field of all supporters of the state 
FEPC bill. ~ 

A mass lobby of 1,000 — 
has been called for by Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People in 
order to insure passage of the 
bill. - 


To avoid any confusion about 
the strategic date for a mobiliza- 
tion timed with legislative action 
on the bill, the NAACP instead 
set June 15 date arbitrarily. 

“The important thing,” said a 
spokesman, “is to make this a 
real show of strength and to 


lobby for the bill, especially with 
those legislators ‘who are either 


opposed to the bill or on the 
fence.” 

It is expected that the House 
may take favorable action on 
H.B. 27 before June 15. How- 
ever, the mobilization is mainly 
directed toward winning support 
in the Senate. The Upper House 
has repeatedly blocked the FEPC 
bill in previous years. 


A meeting of the NAACP in 
Chicago last Friday laid plans 
for the large Chicago — 
which will meet with the down- 
state groups in Springfield on 
June 15. 

The NAACP emphasized the 
importance of getting more white 
participation in the mass lobby, 


especially in order to influence 


those Senators who do not have 
large Negro constituencies, 

It was announced that the 
NAACP will have special buses 
leaving for Springfield at 7:30 
a.m. on Wednesday, June 15, © 
loading near 51 St. and South 
Parkway. Groups and individuals 
were urged to make reservations 
by calling the NAACP at Dor- 
chester 3-6406. 
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Brennan Workers 
Defeat Lockout 


CHICAGQ. — Packinghouse 
workers at P. Brennan Co. 
this week ended a three-week 
lockout with a clear-cut victory 
in winning a new contract with 
many new improvements. 

Ed Filliman, CIO United 
Packinghouse Workers field rep- 
resentative, enumerated the 
union’s gains, including a pen- 
sion plan which the workers in 
the plant never had before. 

Among the new provisions are 
a full hospital and life i insurance 
plan, improved grievance pro- 
-cedure, a guarantee of 36 hours 
work in a five-day week, im- 
provements in seniority and va- 
cations. The issue of wages was 


not involved in the dispute. 

Filliman also said that new 
provisions for progressive up- 
grading in the mechanical de- 
partments provided for the first 
time an opportunity for Negro 
workers to get into skilled jobs 
in these departments. 

The company sought to smash 
UPWA Local 23 after the con- 
tract expired on April 30.- The 
300 workers were locked out on 
the basis that they had refused 
to agree to the company's terms 
for a new contract. 

However, the solidarity of the 
Brennan workers and the support 
of the UPWA district resulted in 
a complete victory for the union. 


Many Groups Join in 
Plea for Peace Now!’ 


CHICAGO. — From diverse 
sources, the cry for “Peace!” 
rang out here last week, with 
many organization leaders giv- 


' jing voice to a new optimism that 


- cold war can at last be end- 
e 


This mood was reflected by 
Philip M. Klutznick, the Chi- 
cagoan who is international presi- 
dent of Bnai B'rith. In a speech 
before a convention of his or- 
ganization, Klutznick called on 
nations to commit themselves to 
a policy of “settling differences 
without war.” 


“International ~ disarmament 
programs,” he said, “are needed 
on a year- -round basis, not just as 
show pieces to be taken out at 
a conference ones in a while.” 

B’NAI BRITH is one of 19 
organizations that have joined in 
Chicago to advance a disarma- 
ment campaign. Under the lead- 
ership of the United Nations As- 
sociation, these 19 groups have 
launched a broad peace cam- 
paign which is to be developed 
this summer and fall. 


The demand for disarmament 
was directed this week to Con, 
gress by many Chicagoans who 


Fight Threat of Ill. 
Textbook Witchhunt 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Another 
major threat to academic free- 
dom in Illinois loomed this week 
with the favorable action of a 
committee of the Legislature on 
a bill to screen school textbooks. 

The Ziegler Bill, H.B. 539, 
was condemned by the Illinois 


Association of School Boards, the 


Illinois Education Association, 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union, . the Chicago Teachers 
Union. 

Under this measure, any three 
citizens could question a pas- 


cratic” because it provides that 
the thought-control probe be in- 
itated by three individuals in- 
stead of one. 

American Legion spokesman 
Robert E. Owens tried to pass 
the bill off as “an aid to school 
boards in smaller districts who 
don’t have the time to look over 


all the textbooks.” 


However, the leading educa- 
tion organizations in the state 
staunchly opposed the measure. 
ACLU secretary Kenneth Douty 
called the bill “a constant invita- 


Champaign (R-24th Dist), push- 
ed the bill through the House 
Education Committee. The first 
vote was an 8 to8 tie, by which 
the bill would have been lost. 
However, Chairman Clabaugh 
then “remembered” that a vote 
for the bill had been left with 
him by a member of the com- 
mittee who was not present. The 
vote, changed to 9 to 8, then 
sent the bill to the House with a 
recommendation for favorable 
action, 


sought to cut down on the huge 
defense appropriations which 
have been called for by the Eis- 
enhower administration. 

In a newsletter to the people 
in his district this week, Rep. 
Barratt O'Hara (D. 2nd Dist.) 
told of the House debate in 
which that chamber “rang with 
clattering of sabres.” 

Commented Rep. O'Hara: 
“Over 31 billion dollars to de- 
fend ourselves in a world where 
all we want is peace and the con- 
tentment of normal lives! I do 
hope that soon the clotds will 
clear and the wealth we neces- 
sarily put into the safeguardin 
of our security can be aiiboed 
for the purpose of peace.” 

* 


WORK for peace has become 
much more clearly now one of 
the main functions of the Parent 


Teachers Association units, fol- 
lowing the convention in Chi- 
cago last week of the national 
organization. 

The outgoing president of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Mrs. Newton P. Leo- 
nard, urged that PTA’s in every 
school ‘become part of the joint 
effort for peace. 

“We have peace—unstable and 
precarious though it may be,” she - 
told 3,000 delegates here at the 
Civic Opera House, “Our duty is 
to protect and ‘preserve this 
fragile truce while we build a 
strong, durable peace.’ 

Mrs. Leonard outlined a pres- 
cription for peace work for all 
parents, declaring, “We can in- 
sist that our diplomats be the 
first to sit down at the confer- 
ence table and the last to leave 
s 


Launch Peace Poll, 
Petition Campaign 


CHICAGO. — A peace ballot 
and petition campaign was in full 
swing here, part of a national ef- 
fort to present the 10th Anniver- 
sary Meeting of the United Na- 
tions this month with a mass 
plea for disarmament and peace- 
ful negotiations. 


The ballot was being brought 


into organizations and submitted 


to people at shop gates and on 
community street corners’ this 


week, according to the Illinois. 


branch of the American Peace 
Crusade. 

Accompanying the poll were 
alse petitions and postcard ap- 
peals, directed to the UN Secre- 
tary Dag Hammerskjold.- All 
three forms were available to 
0 at the APC headquarters 

ere at 166 W. Washington St. 

* 


A HIGH point in the petition 
campaign will be a mass meet- 
ing on Friday evening, June 17, 
at 8 p.m., at Milda Hall, 3142 
S. Halsted. This will feature a 
round table discussion on “What 
to Do About the Danger of 


launched on May 17, at a confer- 
ence of 25 representatives of 
Chicago organizations. The ap- 
peal to the UN urges the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. Arrange agreement among 
all nations to outlaw the use of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, and 
stop bomb tests. 

2. Work unceasingly. for 
world-wide disarmament and for 
peaceful use of atomic energy. 

3. Promote everywhere peace- 
ful settlement of international 
dispates. 

At some factory gates here, 
groups used the APC’s ballot 
which provides for a “Yes” and 
“No” vote on similar proposals. 


wn 
Foreign Policy Too 


Fixed, He Fixes It 
WASHINGTON. — Rep. Sid- 
R. Yates, Chicago Democrat, is 
one Congressman who believes 
that almost any change in the 


~ 


Eisenhower administration is 


Call State Parley 


On Human Relations 


NORMAL, Ill. — A. statewide 
conference on human relations 
will be held here on the Illinois 
State Normal University campus 
on June 25-26. 

The conference, sponsored by 
the Illinois Commission on Hu- 
man Relations, will have as its 
theme: “Equal Opportunity for a 
House and a Job. 


age in a textbook and compel the 
state superintendent of schools 
to set into motion an, elaborate 
witch-hunt procedure. 

* 


tion to . harassment of school 
boards.” 

A LEGIONNAIRE appeared 
before the Chicago Teachers 
Union legislative committee to 
ask their support for the bill, 
citing passages from textbooks 
which he considered subversive. 

- He pointed to favorable reter- 
ences in some books to the So- 
viet Union as a military ally of 
the U. S. in World War II. 

The Legion backers of the bill 
are also known to regard any- 
thing favorable to the United 
Nations in textbooks as being 


Atomic Poisoning and Atomic 
Destruction.” 

However, this meeting will 
also gather up the peace peti- 
tions from the various groups 
and individuals participating in 
the campaign. There will also be 
the election of a delegate to go to 
San Francisco at the end of this 
month to take part in the APG’s © 
presentation of the oie 9 to 
the UN officials. 

THE CAMPAIGN here was 


bound to be an improvement. 
Last week, he proposed a 


switch in jobs by two Cabinet 
members, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra T. Benson and Sec- 
retary of | State John Foster 
Dulles.. 

Said Rep. Yates: “What we 
need is a flexible rather than | 
a fixed foreign policy; and a 
fixed, rather than a. flexible 
farm policy.” 


A SIMILAR BILL was de- 
fedted two years ago in the leg- 
islature. However, sponsors claim 
that this bill is “more demo- 


Announce Round 


Table on Peace 


CHICAGO. — The Chicago 
Council of ‘American . Soviet 
Friendship will hold a round 


table discussion on the topic, 


“Co-Existence—Why and What 
Kind?” on Friday evening; June 


10. at the Midland Hotel. 


Participants in the round 


table will be: Dr.-Henry. Noyes, 
moderator; Dr. John Marsalka, 


Editor of Nova Doba; Mandel 
A. Terman, businessman: and 
Rey. Joseph King, chairman of 
., «the Washington Park: Forunii;;: 


subversive: It was such a refer- 
ence to the UN in the Girl 
Scouts handbook which last year 


called forth a bitter condemna- 


tion of the organization by the 
Illinois Legion. 

Chief sponsor of N.B..539 is 
Rep. Paul A. Ziegler of Carmi, 
Illinois (D-48th Dist). He is a 
leader of the American Legion. 


Rep. :‘Chalés’ ‘Clabaugh: ‘of 


Plan Food Fair at July 4 Picnic 


CHICAGO. — A piel thie. 
world food tour will be one of 
the’ features of the All-Nation 
Press Picnic, to be held on Mon- 
day, July 4, at the Polonia Grove, 
4600 Archer Ave. 
European and Asiatic foods 
will be featured at various 


booths operated by the national 


groups which each year join in 
sponsoring this gala affair. 
One of the main attractions 


will be whole lamb, barbecued ~ 


over open charcoal fires in the 
manner in which this has been 
ete rin Southern Europeans for 


"The Es nited July 4 picnic, op ti js 


erated in the spirit of peace and 
freedom, will again feature danc- 
ing, entertainment, games and a 
variety of other events. 

The Polonia Grove is easily 
reached by CTA buses from 


a part of the city. The grov 


ible via fant Tarcher 
47 Sts. 


— oe ee itn 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT 
FORD WORKERS, 142,- 
000 strong in 52 plants 
across ‘the nation, are set 
Monday morning, June 6 at 
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~~ Perilous Slump 


WITH SLIGHTLY over $2,000 realized altogether last week, 
The Worker fund campaign for $100,000 continues to slump dan- 
gerously. We're still some $5,000 short of the half-way point, with 
the campaign deadline the July 4 weekend. We need the entire 
amount badly by that time, and the bulk of it earlier. 

- Maryland readers, with $350 turned in last week, have reached 
the three-quarter mark in their effort to collect $2,000 for the 
drive. They have overtaken Indianans, who have been stuck at 
about the 70 percent mark for some time. (See Table P. 13). 

Connecticut readers, with $650, and Wisconsinites, with $500 
turned in this past week, are each close to 60 percent of their 
respective $2,000 goals. New Jersey, with no gain this past week, 
is also at the 60 percent mark. New Yorkers and New Englanders 
remain at slightly above the half-way point. 
| All others—notably Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania—remain below the half-way point, in the case of the first 


two, far below. 


Frankly, we're deeply worried. Unless there is a drastic pick- 


up during the coming week, we're in very serious trouble. 


We 


urge our readers and our supporting groups to speed up their 
activity. and rush their contributions to: P. O. Box 136, Cooper 


Station, New York City 3, N. Y. 


Assignment U.S.A. 


— 


Cap and Gown Time 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I KNOW SOME young men who donned the cap 
and gown this week and went down to the campus fes- 
tivities to have their hour in the sun. They marched bravely 


up the aisle under the adoring 
eyes of their parents, and then 
passed into a somewhat cooler 
world about 
which the com- 
men c ement 
orators had 
much to. say. 
The class vale- 
dictorian spoke 
of a mans re- 
sponsibility to # 
his time, to hu- | 
manity, in the 
traditional way : — 
of the young. Ip no few col- 
leges their elders took care of 
that ‘stuff. , 


I have not read the proceed- 
ings down at New York Uni- 
versity, one of the largest in the 
land, but I hope vice-chancellor 
Frank Howley, General’ Frank 
Howley if you please, did not 
tell them again, on this day of 
all days, that they must go die 
in a preventive war against the 
co-inhabitants of this planet. 


One of the graduates I know 
did not feel compelled to go 
down and get his degree for- 
mally. “It’s optional,” he said 
coldly. I had regarded the day 
as one you do not miss: the ritual 
is old, even awe-inspiring, a 
sort of milestone in a young stu- 
dent’s life. This young man has 
lived much with Lucretius and 
Voltaire and Emerson, Darwin, 
Huxley and Shaw, and he stared 
at me with more than a trace 
of condescension. “Milestone?” 
he asked. “Don’t you mean tomb- 
stone?” 

=i * 
_ .AND THEN the senior com- 
mented on the honorary degrees 
the noble institution of Colum- 
bia is awarding this year; One 
ta Margaret Chase Smith (Rep. 

aine), one. to H. Alexander 
Smith (Rep. N. J.), one to Allen 
W. Dulles, director of the Cen- 


: 3. J ¥E . ral Intelligence Agency, and one 


to Dr. Frank W. Abrams, former 
chairman of the Board (Stand- 
ard Oil Corp. of N. J.) 

My young friend said these 
dignitaries did not inspire him 
sufficiently to pay good money 
to hire a cap and gown and 
stand with them under the June 
sun. How it might be different, 


_ he’smiled, if Columbia honored, 


say, Harry Bridges, of the Cali- 
fornia longshoremen,~or even 
awarded a few honorary doctors’ 
degrees to a couple of old New 
Deal Democrats. He might find 
the time to spend a few volun- 
tary hours on the campus. As 
it is, he said, he'd rather go 
down to watch Newk maybe hit 
a couple more homers that after- 
noon. 

_I did not find it easy to argue 
the point and we got to talking 
about some figures he had read 
the other day. John W. Gardner, 
president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, the big 
endowment outfit, had worried 
over the numbers of ' college 
students these days, their rapid 
increase. Twelve percent of the 
nation’s 18-year-olds entered col- 
lege in 1930; 18 percent in 
1940, 30 percent this year. Mr. 


Gardner feared this number ex- — 


ceeded, by. far, “the appropriate 
figure’ for college enrollment. 
The man predicted the figure 
would double in the next half 
dozen years and what are we 
going to do about it? (Inciden- 


tally, only 12 percent finish the 


four years; a point Mr. Gardher 


_ did not elaborate). 
| sae * 


“incredibly large 
_the.theatre-s 


THE AUTHORITY posed no 
few problems, He abhorred the 
institutions,” 
d classes, the ab- 
sence of association between pro- 
fessor and student. Furthermore, 


the expected flood. of, college en- 


” 
| 


\.) 1(Continued on Rage 11) 
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12:01 p.m. to throw picket 
lines before all gates, unless 
Henry Ford II comes across 
with the union’s economic and 
contractual demands. 

Forty-eight - hours later 325,- 
000 UAW-General Motors work- 
ers will reach the termination of 
their contract with that outfit, 
which, like Ford, still brushes 
aside the basic union demands. 
A special meeting of the 300- 
man UAW-GM National Coun- 
cil will meet here Tuesday, June 
7 to decide on action. A strike 
vote has been overwhelmingly 
taken. A deadline is expected to 
be handed to GM following the 
meeting. Meanwhile the pro- 
company: press was again head- 
lining “Ford offers” in- an effort 
to confuse, demobilize and split 
the workers. 


Forty thousand Ford Rouge 
UAW members last Wednesday 
let the Ford Motor Company 
know that they are ready to 
join with the other 100,000 Ford 
workers for a showdown with 
the compay Monday, June 6th 
on the 1955 union demands. 

* 

PACKED shoulder-to-shouder 
for long distances up and down 
historic Miller Road, under the 
famous Gate 4 overpass, they 
roared approval to local union 
president Carl Stellato’s demand 
of no five-year contract and no 
truck with any phony company 
sponsored stock buying plans. 


For a mile on either side of 
the overpass, where in 1937 
UAW president Walter Reuther 
and a group of Ford volunteer 
organizers were slugged by 
Ford's Service Department, 
great crowds of workers stood 
listening to loud speakers sus- 
pended from company poles ‘and 
bridges, placed there by the 
union. 


Long known as the most mili- 
tant section of the militant auto 
workers union, Ford Rouge 
workers were in an angry mood 
and great outcries arose against 
the extension of the strike dead- 
line to Monday, June 6 at noon. 

ON THE “new offer” report- 
dely made by the company to 
the union, Stellato curtly de- 
clared, “If it was any good and 
worth signing, we wouldnt be 
out hete, setting a strike dead- 
line for Monday noon.” 

On the “partnership in pros- 
perity” offer of Henry Ford II 
to the union; :Stellato said he 
wanted to label it, “pip” be- 
cause that’s what it was. 

To the accompaniment of a 
great roar of laughter from the 
throng, Stellato said he agreed 
with Reuther that “pip”. means 
that: Henry Ford will “ three 
brass balls over Gate 4 and in- 
vite the Ford workers to put 
their souls and bodies in hock 
to him. 

Stellato also told the workers 
that the contract issues were 
more. important than GAW 
nial Wage) and 
g a five-year contract 
would only delay the time in get- 
ting into the fight for the 30- 
hour week bes hours pay. | 


TO THE’ actompaniment of 


tremendous roars of anger at the 


Stellato: told how Ford 


report, 
sought to end fatigue time, per- |! 
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sonal time for production work- 
ers; cut steel workers wages 73 
cents; cut union time to process 
grievances to two hours a day; 
place a no strike set of handcufts 
on workers; deny FEPC; take 
health and safety precautions 
out of the contract; offer no 
wage increase worth anything; 
deny 10,000 pensioners any in- 
crease; and return the hated five- 
year contract. 

The roar of approval was 
deafening from 40,000 throats 
when Stellato cried, “Nuts to 
such a partnership in prosperity 
program.” 

Roar after roar of “Yes, Yes” 
greeted Stellato when he’ asked 
if the workers will only agree 
to a contract that contains: 

Short-term contract, increases 
for pensioners, FEPC, a voice 
in production setting, personal 
and fatigue time increased, not 
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eliminated, 11.6 cents wage in- ‘ 


crease, not the nickel the com- 
pany offers, company to pay for 
vealth and insurance care for 
workers, raises for the skilled 
workers and foundry workers, 
and other demands. 

He said that the unanimous 
support the workers displayed in 
porns out of the plant an hour 
»efore quitting time and the re- 


fusal of the afternoon shift to — 


go in, and their backing up of 
the union and strike action, was 
the answer, to John S. Bugas, 
company director of industrial 
relations. He related how Bugas 
had told the union negotiators 
that company foremen had taken 
a poll and the workers were for 
“pip.” And not for‘ the union 
program. | 

The boos were deafening at 
this disclosure of the company 
claims. 
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Labor Program 
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THE SUPREME COURT ruling on how, schools in the Southern states should end 
jimcrow, falls far short of the goal sought by the NAACP which had asked for desegre- 
gation this year—or at the latest by 1956. On the other hand, it reaffirms in strong terms 
the fact that any ‘local, state, or : ’ ~ 
Federal law requiring or permit-| ending of pimcrow schools could 
tin segregation in public schools not be foreseen before 2045. 
is henceforth illegal. | Besides restating the principal; 

For those pupils involved in the that school jimcrow is unconstitu- 
segregation cases, which brought tional, the court ruling made the} 


the issue before the Federa: courts, following points:, 
starting. in 1952, it means no im-j 1) Local school authorities are 


Enforcing 


Desegregation 


—See Editorial, Page 4 
ail 


plans to mix schools. 

3) The lower courts are to re- 
quire that the school boards “make 
a prompt and reasonable start to- 
ward full compliance” with the 
May 17 decision. 

4) Once. desegregation steps 
have been started, the courts ‘can 
extend the time required to achieve 
integrated schools. 

5) During the change to racially 
integrated schools, the Federal 
courts will retain authority over 


ithe issues involved. 
SUBSTANTIALLY, the ruling 
is the position argued before the) 
court by Attorney-General Brow- | 
nell early this year. At that time, 
President Eisenhower announced 
that he did not expect the Court 
‘to set a definite date for ending 
segregation—a position unanimous- 
ly supported in the present ruling! 
by the Court, and local authorities, 
‘should devise the means of com-| 
plying with the law. : 
|. The Court ruling applies direct- 
ly to the states. which have had 
state laws or Constitutional pro-| 
visions requiring separate schools. | 
‘These are: Alabama, Arkansas, | 
Delaware, Florida, Mississippi. 
'Missouri, North and South Caro- 
‘lina, Oklahoma, Georgia, Kentucky, 
/Louisiana, Maryland, Tennessee, 
‘Texas, Virginia and West Virginia, 
‘and the District of Columbia. 
| The states of Kansas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Wyoming have 
had state laws permitting separate | 
schools, and in many Northern 
states segregated schools are “tra-: 


m.. ate, drastic change in where responsible for tackling the prob- ditional” in some sections. All 
they will go to school. The lan-jlems involved in ending jimcrow types of public school discrimina-_ 
guage of the ruling, deliberately schools. tion are affected by the ruling,’ 
general, limits itself to charging lo-| 2) Federal courts in each area’ though the court supervision will 
cal authorities, supervised by Fed- will’ have the responsibility of @PPly_ only in the first group) 
eral district courts, to proceed to judging whether _ these ‘Jocal, named. | 
end segregation within a “reason- school authorities are working “in Of these states, desegregation in: 
able” time. - good faith,” and have adequate! (Continued on Page 11) 

To those who have been qa te ae. shes ion alee ee 4 
voived. in the segregation’ fight, | 
the court ruling states in a formal | 
way: the fact they had alieady 
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ourt Goes Easy on Foes of Integration 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS | 


¢ NLRB Reperts Union Decline 
¢ TWU Blasts Merger Charter 


DECLINE in union NLRB 
election victories was noted m 


Board report for 1954. Of work- . 


ers voting, unions won represen- 
tation from 66.5 percent of to- 
tal, compared with 79 percent in 
1953 and 75 percent in 1952. 
Board also reported that com- 
plaints from individual workers 
in 1954 totaled 2,417, highest 
number on record. 
* 

CONSTITUTIONAL test of 
T-H was entered in Federal dis- 
trict court in Buffalo by CIO 
Steel union and AFL Office Em- 
ployes: Challenge grew out of 
suits for nearly $1 million by 
Curtiss Wright Corp. against 
both unions as result of brief 
strike. 

* 
WORST anti-labor 


law in 


| Texas history was headed for 


passage in state legislature. 
Measure would make it illegal 


for union to strike if it doesn't “in 


fact” represent majority of work- 
ers, would give trial judge right 
to poll strikers after walkout has 
begun, would make strikers liable 


| for damages if it was found 


union did not represent ma- 
jority. 
* 

ALSO’ HEADED for court 
test is Wisconsin's Catlin Law, 
barring unions from makifig con- 
tributions for political purposes. 
Unions in state are also cam- 
paigning for repeal of political 
gag measure. 

7 * 

AID to strviking New England 
textile workers was voted by 
CIO Textile union locals which 
have settled at Bates Mfg. Co. 
and other concerns. Workers 
voted to increase dues by $1.25 
weekly to help 2,500 strikers at 


Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
-_ 
LAYOFF of 1,100 workers at 


_ way 


ordered by Westinghouse in re- 
taliation for stoppage by mem- 
bers of FUE-CIO in protest 
against putting maintenance 
worker On production job. 

* 

TRUST FUND for widow 
and orphaned daughter of 
‘Charles E. Wright, L&N car- 
man killed by armed sstrike- 
breaker, has been set up by 
non-operating rail unions, 

* 


POLICYHOLDERS were giv- 
ing support to CIO. strikers 
against Provident Insurance Co. 
in Philadelphia. 

* 

SENATE was urged by CIO 
to adopt legislation barring gov-— 
ernment contracts to companies 
guilty of unfair labor practices. 

* 


DRAFT MERGER constitu- 
tion contains no departure from 
AFL - principles, according to 
George Meany ‘in signed edi- 
torial appearing in American 
Federationist. Editorial was seen 
as veiled reply to some ClO 
leaders who have been claiming 
constitution contained conces- 
sions by AFL. 

* 


TWU-CIO executive board 
adpoted resolution sharply crit- 
ical of merger constitution, call- 
ing it “shotgun merger,” and 
vowing to fight for improve- 
ment. 

* 


SECRET BALLOT of AFL 
TV and Radio Artists put union 
on record condemning black- 
listing in industry. Secret ballot 
expressed rank and file revolt 
against cooperation with black- 
list by some top union officials. 

* 


“ECONOMIC MENACE’ is 
NAM has characterized 
proposals to bolster economy by 
expanding purchasing power. 


its East Pittsburgh plant was 


Demo Chiefs Running Out on Labor 


expérienced—that the goal of dem- | 
ocratic schools will have. to .be 
achieved, like the historic May 17 
decision, . through more commun- 
ity organization and more legal 
struggles. 


By ERIK BERT ; 
. WASHINGTON. 


LABOR’S LEGISLATIVE 
| ‘demands on the Eisenhower bid, that he is in the ring for °56,) 
* regime are being scuttled by is evidence that he is out to bring 


FOR THE COURT RULING. EP oee ‘47. Shivers into his camp. MEMPHIS, Tenn.. , groes. They objected to Joel's 
which was hailed by the National the Democratic party leader iments.” Six Negroes, employed in a down-| Patio Restaurant using Mrs. Sav- 


Association for the Advancement ship mM Congress. As the vied Be, OR ee ee ee eS al town restaurant here, were arrest-| anah Key, 74-year-old Negro wom- 
of Colored People, as a go-ahead sion rolls toward its conclusion in sepudiation of the promises that €d on disorderly conduct charges; an, to sit outside the restaurant and 
signal in the fight for full integra- less than two — - tithe ‘Democratic leadership made for protesting an advertising aan ee a bell as she invited custom- 
eat oes tn sv coms Sa, te te te me ey mans pean ei = den 

as the indefinite breathing-spell Demo leadership, the dubicus role Some liberal Democrats are be-| | 


for which they had been asking. being played by soms of labor's oe noe a were i. “<4 : sey 
Gov: Marvin Griffin of Georgia, “friends,” and- the preoccupation rang ee oo F mate ad 
center .6f: some of the bitterest | With the wrong - kin-}_ of foreign iv Ww “ ¢;° ” “i | 
hostility to mixed ‘schools, for ex. |policies. by the key ‘labor leaders “s ae wg 3 oe week. 
ample, commented after the rul- Will add up to labor winning none’ hy: h 3 ~ew mo ms, ee 

| _ Of its urgent. demands from this, tat they have won with a fair 


ing: | ae a 
mis sks ite tg operate. Democratically - controlled Con- degree. of regularity ie rocent years 
our schdols.as we have always op- 5**>* ‘have gone down the liberal side’ 

- erated theak” | The Oil, Chemical and Atomic (¢ the two-party road. What pee 

: -,union has put it emphatically: P ; 


Georgia's: Atharney Genéral Eu-| The “escoled be i te top| fear from all this harmonizing is 


. gene Cook happily pointed out : ™ ; jthat it is shifting the Democratic: 
‘Democratic Party circles: is be-' party from the liberal to the con- 


that. the court-ruling permits each. 4 te pes 

ay DS ta owas -commg - unprincipled hypocrisy. <0 "9 
of the state’s 159 counties to be-). 4°; ‘servative side of the street. 
come the center ofa court battle 27C-% Betting a sliade too Beyepe- te 


pape Shp peer wits ting to swallow,” the union said) 
agaist Janetog: met Reagent the latest issue of -its. news-' THE situation here is best seen 
celal where: et: ~-. paper, “Union » News.” = —*: in the present status of the fight 
: tea: Vide oe eae Be Oe P : : cae dege Eags = wn — | 
‘ * _|  “AHE PAPER, in an editorial en- | ataGs Act. Un this labor has put u 

: THE PROSPECT f what may | titled °. “About. Democrats and the best fight, for $1.25 per hour 
lie ahead is best indicated in the Ras.” declared also that the minimum and extension of cover- 
| ‘bid extended by Paul Butler, chair-|age to embrace several million ad- 
man of the Democratic National/ ditional workers. But in both the 

Committee, to.Gov. Allan’ Shivers,!5enate and the House, it appears 

‘to return to thé fold, lends “great|labor’s demands will be either eli- 
rv. taid ‘and encouragement to the/tiinated completely .or whittled, 

ie N 't _Dixiecrat forces in the South.” It! almost to what the Eisenhower 
> VEE $ the ' eonclades’ that. this .is. “something | administration ‘itself offered. Sen. 
mid ae Wont: for organized labor to think about Paul Douglas (D-Hl.) who chaired) 
peas: , lin. cconsideving 1956. endorse-'the subcommittee hearings is. at-|_ 
rhe ps: &is3"Union. News” <thinks that: the| tempting to report out.a bill for a 
mad >. by main. villain. in the piece ix. Butler 

tha: the bill am Barden (D-NC), the chairman, 


‘dear that Butler would not havejhas already announced that exten-jany minimum, not even $1.00. In 
‘put out his bid to Shivers without| sion coverage will be excluded rendddeieeh Sen. Herbert Lehman has 
Stevenson’s okay. Stevenson’s pub-'ihe hearings which are to be held.'held firm for the $1.25 figure and 
lic announcement, after Butler's He has not committed himself to! (Continued on Pzge 13) 


Fined for Protest AtAnti-NegroSlur 
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atler, | $1.00 minimum. In the House, ed-| | ae Re a ee ee “iy 
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"Notables Ask Hearings| Mary, ( ‘Tein in 
On Walter-McCarran Many Groups Jo min 


DETROIT. — Immediate public; “We believe that the American 
hearings on pending bills dealing people should have an opportunity 
- with the Walter-McCarran immi-'to express themselves on these bills 


gration and naturalization lawsjthrough public hearings. 
were urged last week by 73 Mich-| We urge, therefore, that public 


igan notables, according to the’ : 
Polish langnape labor mr kly Glos hearings be held immediately on 
Ludowy. The open. letter, address- all bills pending before the 84th 
ed: to Sen. Harley: Kilgore, chair-|Congress in relation to the immi- 
man Senate Judiciary Committee,|gration and naturalization laws of 
and Rep. Emanuel Celler, chair-|;,. ys” 

“9 the U. S. 
man, House Judiciary Committee, Signrs were: 

Rabbi Morri Adler, Walter Allmecdain- 


follows: 
“Woe ar , ‘ar 7 ger, Rev. Paul Johnson Allured, Rev. 
We are sure that ca raat Ai are | Walter H. Amos, Prof. Robert C. Angell, 


of the aroused public sentiment Irving Antell, Laura Ault ~-Prof. Kenneth 
hic ricte~]j h trv toduav|E- Beulding, Dr. Margaret Hague Bradley, 
which exists im tne coun id _|Prof. Russel H. Broadhead, Dr. Henry 
In opposition to the provisions of Hitt Crane, Harold A. Cranefield, George 
he Walter-McCarran Law. Ever 
she ‘ ne a ‘ ham, Esther S. Dunham, Morton A. Eden, 
since its enactment in 1952, over|G. Leslie Field and Rabbi Leon Fram. 
President Truman's veto, there has! Also Hon. William Friedman, Lila E. 
b id ad os that th - |Ryan Dr. Nicola Gigante, Rev. John W. 
cen widespread Opinion chat ts | Gilbert, Rev. Charles A. Hill, Mrs. Moritz 
law is racist, discriminatory and in- ae heenan’ ha pee ag 9 “epg Ww. 
’ . ; auffman, ' elsey, ev. ferner 
human and that it must be re- Kuntz, Virgil Lacey, Morton Leitson, Rev. 
pealed or drastically amended if 


Henry Lewis, Kathleen and William Low- 
we are to maintain basic demo-}2° 205" _=. Marvin, Brnest Mazey, Mre. 
cratic principles. 


‘Dorothy S. McAllister Wallace D. McLay 
“In. his State of the Union mes- 


‘and Mrs. C. L. Meader. 
| Also Lioyd F. Merrell, Rev. F. Ricksford 

. Meyers, James Montante, Joseph Morgan, 

sage this year, President Ejisen-|4rthur W. Munk, Ben Nathanson, Watler 
hi } - d th: << 18 _. |M. Nelson, Prof. Theodore M. Newcomb, 
1ower declared that certain pro-|Guy T. Nunn, Rev. J. Douglas Parker, A. 
visions of the law . .. should be C. Perlman, Dr. Verne C. Piazza, Dr. B. 


: Pa ° ° 2 'G. P.nx, Rev, Tracy M. Pullman Nathan 
corpected in this’ séssion of Con-jnoconshine Mrs. Emil D. Rothman aud 
’ 3a , we - 
gress... 


Prof. Philip L. Schenk. 
iteain : Also Prof. John F. Shepard, Prof. Jay 
Since the convening of the 84th|s. sherman, -Matthew Smith, Rev. ‘and 
] g 4 . b 2! t bills of Sparrow, I. R. Starr, Dr. M. J. Steinhardt, 
yeen introduced proposing numer- Rev. Paul B. Studebaker, Maurice Sugar, 


ous changes in the Walter-McCar-|R¢¥. 1. Paul Taylor, Rev. Harley V..Town-| 


i|send, Rev. Edgar M. Wahlberg Pre!f. 


ran Law. ‘Leroy Waterman and Alice M. Woodruff. 
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Over 1,000 Expected 
At Civil Rights Meet 


PHILADELPHIA. — Over one/discussion ‘since he is a member leaflet throughout this area calling: 


thousand people from all sections of the Senate, Judiciary Subcom- 


W. Crockett, Jr.. Max Dean, Arthur Dun-| 


CHICAGO. — From. diverse 
sources, the cry for “Peace!” 
rang out here last week, with 
many organization_ leaders giv- 
ing voice to a new optimism that 
the cold war can at last be end- 


ed. 


This mood was reflected by 
Philip M. Klutznick, the Chi- 
cagoan who is international presi- 
dent of B’nai Brith. In a speech 
before a convention of his or- 
ganization, Klutznick called on 
nations to commit themselves to 
a policy of “settling differences 
without war.” : 


“International disarmament 
programs, he said, “are needed 
on a year-round basis, not just as 
show pieces to be taken out at 
a conference once in a while.” 

* 

BNAI BRITH is one of 19 
organizations that have joined in 
Chicago to advance a disarma- 
ment campaign. Under the lead- 


sociation, these 19 groups have 
Jaunched a broad peace cam- 
paign which is to be developed 
this summer and fall. 

The demand for disarmament 
was directed this week to Con- 
gress-by many Chicagoans who 
sought to cut down on the huge 
defense appropriations which 
have been called for by the Eis- 
enhower administration: 


In a newsletter to thé people : 


in his district this week, Rep. 
Barratt O'Hara (D. 2nd Dist.) 
told of the House debate in 
which that chamber “rang with 
clattering of sabres.” 
Commented Rep. OHara: 
“Over 31 billion dollars to de- 
fend ourselves in a world where 
all we want is peace and the con- 
tentment of normal lives! I do 
hope that scon the clouds will 
clear and the wealth we neces- 
- sarily put into the safeguarding 
of our security can be released 
for the perpose of peace.” 


Plea for Peace Now!’ 


WORK for peace has become 
much more clearly now one of 
the main functions of the Parent 
Teachers Association units, fol- 
lowing the convention in Chi- 
cago last week of the national 
organization. 

The outgoing president of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Mrs. Newton P. Leo-- 
nard, urged that PTA’s in every 
school ‘become part of the joint 
effort for peace.” 


“We have peace—unstable and | 
precarious though it may be,” she 
told 3,000 delegates here at the 
Civic Opera House, “Our duty is 
to protect and preserve this 

' fragile truce while we build a 
strong, durable peace.” 


Mrs. Leonard outlined a pres- 
cription for peace work for all 
parents, declaring, “We can in- 
sist that our diplomats be the 
first to sit down at the confer- | 
ence table and the last to leave 
it 


aoe — 
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ership of the United Nations As- 


Women to Petition UN to Outlaw 


' 
' 
' 
} 


| 
| PHILADELPHIA. — The Phila- 


delphia Women for Peace, who on 


Mothers Day launched a local 
eaten by human or by grazing ani- 
ood | 
_. a delegation to the 10th Anniver- 


campaign to collect 5,000 signa- 
tures on postcards urging a stop to 
the manufacture of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, are circulating a 


| 
| 


‘on the people to support their ef- 
forts to secure this ban. 


the hydrogen bomb blankets an 
area of 7,000 square miles with 
radio material which may “be 


mals which, in turn, provides fo 
for humans. 

The circular then adds warnings 
against the use of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs from the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists, the 


Atomic and Hydrogen Weapons 


leaders to President Eisenhower, 
and the declaration of Waiter Reu- 
ther, president of the CIO and 
its United Auto Workers Union. 

The organization plans to send 


sary session of the United Nations 
in San Francisco, June 20-26, 
when the cards will be presented 
to the officials of that body. 


. ‘mittee on. Constituti i 
of Philadelphia. and a large con- shiek oo ae reer Ta me The dincalat daaiiie an: sade 
tingent of college students are ex-| ? 


000 appropriation from the Senate; 20" by Admiral Lewis Strauss, 
pected to attend an all-day confer-'to conduct an chairman of the U. S. Atomic En- 
ence on civil liberties on June 11 concrete abuses of constitutional 


investigati of | Se: 
vergatte of ergy Commission, that fall-out from 
at the Broadwood Hotel here. rights. The conference here is the 


| e e , e 
The affair is under the auspices  Hrst Public move in support of a 


of the Emergency Civil Liberties | ' 
' Sen, Langer is also working on 
Committee, which was formed by | . ; 
: “ a Senate Subcommittee investigat- 


ti h Admi istration ¢ ts 
a group of distinguished educators, . BARE EE BF pane | 2 a | | | 
writers and churchmen. to defend 178 Juvenile Selinduency, with par) urp lS FOO to enna 2S yf 
| | a e:) 


Japanese women whose petitions | Copies of the leaflet and further 
were signed by 20,000,000 persons,’ information may be obtained of 
Pope Pius XII, the letter of 14 the Philadelphia Women for Peace, 
nationally prominent Protestant P. O. Box 9528, Philadelphia 24. 


aes ticular ‘erhphasis on exposing the’ 
the Bill of ‘Rights and to give as- FS? mp PR at | 
<2 7 at _busiiiéess* of pornography designed| 
soy ees 4 ens ee ee ee marketed to youth. 7 HARRISBURG. — State authori-,son. on. foreign nations as a bribe to 
tional consitutional rights are vio-. rl ~~ Ities in charge of the surplus food] THE EFFECTS of this “starva-\“hold them in line” for support to 
Jated.. Professor Derek Bodde of, becaeronating our aggressive foreign objectives 
OTHERS on the roster of na- distribution program have been 


tion” policy of the federal admin- 
the University of Pennsylvania is . in ey 
: y yivi i istration hits Pennsylvania the|seems to pass unnoticed by the |a- 


one of a group of 65 that serves) tionally prominent speakers at the ordered by the federal Department 


worst. According to chairman Em- 


‘bor movement although great num- 


as the National Eexecutive Board. Philadelphia Conference on June of Agriculture to reduce the stand-|ery F. Bacon and director Charles bers of their own members cutfer 


Harvey O'Connor, noted author, is 
chairman of the committee. 


Open. panel discussions are 
scheduled for the morming from 
10 a.m. to 12 noon, and there will 


be a mass meeting in the afternoon gers University; Royal W. France, from many of the 50 counties that| 


11 will be Leonard B. Boudin,.the|ards of income eligibility one-third 


teknowned constitutional lawyer by July 1. Otherwise, supplies will 
and general counsel for the ECLC;|1, Gut off 


Mrs. Carl Braden of Louisville, | cae | 3 
‘Ky.; Professor John Ciardi of Rut- Alter receiving angry protests 


Ferguson of the State CIO Com- 


munity Services Committee, two- 
thirds of the total (federal) surplus 


tered in Pennsylv 


food distribution program is cen- 
ania. 
Philadelphia will soon add some 


from. one to five. Registration for civil - liberties lawyer and formerare getting such aid Gov. Leader 200,000 applicants to the distri- 


the all-day conference is $1.00. 


uled to address the conference is. 


formers’: Daniel S. Gillmor, author |ed. i} 


‘Mazey, of the CIO United Auto| IN THE letter Leader points 


professor -of economics at Rollins has written Secretary of Agricul-;bution rolls. The City Council May a 
The featured speaker will be College; Frank Donner, Jawyer|ture Ezra Taft Benson proposing 26 appropriated $145,000 to fi-| 
Sen. William Langer, Republican and author of the article, “The In-!2 compromise on the cuts demand-'nance 


of North Dakota. : 
‘Another leading figure sched-'of “Fear, the Accuser’; Emest| 


distribution for the rest of 


ithe year. 


This policy of the Eisenhower 
Administration denying needy 


Louis L.*Redding, NAACP law- Workers; Broadus Mitchell, profes- out that Benson's order would Americans surplus foods—the mere 
yer who successfully carried the sor of economics at Rutgers Uni-| “work great hardship among many storage of which costs the govern- 
Delaware anti-segregation cases to versity; I. F. Stone, editor of I. F.;needy families” and “will elimin- ment a million dollars a day—while 


the United States Supreme. Court. 
Langer’ participation is expect- 


ate thousands of present recipients 
of surplus foods.” In fact tens -of 
thousands would be dropped from 


Stones Weekly; and Mrs. Goldie 
Watson, civic leader and former 
Philadelphia teacher. | 


ed to bring timely interest to the 


Framed Negro Wins 
A Stay of Execution 


WILMINGTON, Del.—James E. 
Wilson, young Negro’ worker, 
scheduled to hang on June 1 on a 
phony “rape” charge, won a tem- 
porary stay of execution when his 


attomey, Louis L. Redding, in- 
formed the State Supreme Court 
that he had filed formal applica- 
tion with the State Board of Par- 


dons for a hearing on, a. petition re-| 


wong cages Wl 
sentence. The date for the hearing 


has pot Wet been, set... 


ht ty 


J * R 


the rolls, which now register over 
a million. 
Most of those who would be 


or state unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits. Leader reminded the 
millionaire Republican head of the 
Agriculture Department that these 
people and their dependents are 
“needy” persons and therefore en- 
titled by law to surplus food. 
However, the reduction in in- 
come eligibility proposed by the 


after ten hours of continuous grill- 
ing by relay teams of police. After 
Wilson's conviction,, the Negro 
community and_ white _ liberal 
forces, under the leadership _ ot 
‘City Councilman Edward’ R. Bell 
and 24 Negro clergymen, joined in 
an appeal to raise funds . for. his 


}| Governor accepts 


$1 


cut off are getting social security 


demanding of Congress that it ap- 
propriate further hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to force this surplus 
a ee 
| Foreign Policy Too 


Fixed, He Fixes It 
WASHINGTON. — Rep. Sid- 
R. Yates, Chicago Democrat, is 


one Congressman who believes 
that almost any change im the 
Eisenhower administration is 
bound to be an improvement. 
Last week, he proposed a 
switch in jobs by two Cabinet 
_members, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra T. Benson and ‘Sec- 
retary of State John Foster 


from rt. 


Moreover, the same needy per- 

sons whom. the Administration 
‘would deprive of this food have 
ithemselves paid for it in their 
taxes. 
Yet, “the. most perplexing diifi- 
Ity facing the (Eisenhower) Ad- 
ministration,” according to column- 
ist Ralph W. Page, in the May 17 
Philadelphia Bulletin, “is what to 
do with the flood of surplus agrt- 
cultural products which has en- 
gulfed our storehouses and cost the 
;govecnment nearly $10,000,000,- 
000 to date.” 


Crucible Miners Strike 


CRUCIBLE, Greene County, 
Pa.—The 700 workers of the Cru- 
cible Steel Co. mine here walked 
off the job May 19 due to unsafe. 
working conditions. Earl King, 
president of the United Mine 
Workers local, charged “too much 
water. and not enough ventilation” 
in the mine. 

Local company officials warned 


jthat no g¥ievances would be dis- 


|cussed until the men returned to 


work; 


Storm. Signal 
WASHINGTON, May 30.—The 
‘Smithsonian Instittuion is getting 
ready to lash down. everything in 
sight. A local spaper reported 


‘lover’ the weekend that Davy 


'Crétkett’s tiffe’’ and tomahawk ‘ar@ 
on y dt’ the SinfthSonidli. a 


—_—~ 


”. andthe backwatdness- in this: sphere 
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CHICAGO.—Wednesday, June 
15, has been set as the day for a 
statewide mobilization in Spring- 
field of all supporters of the state 
FEPC bill. : 

A mass lobby of 1,000 persons 
has been called for by the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People in 
a to insure passage of the 
ill. 


To avoid any confusion about 
the strategic date for a mobiliza- 
tion timed with legislative action 
on the bill, the NAACP instead 
set June 15 date arbitrarily. 

“The important thing,” said a 
spokesman, “is to make this a 
real show of strength and to 
lobby for the bill, especially with 
those legislators who are either 


opposed to the bill or on the 
fence.” 


It is expected that the House 
may take favorable action on 
H.B. 27 before June 15. How- 
ever, the mobilization is mainly 
directed toward winning support 


in the Senate. The Upper House 
has repeatedly blocked the FEPC 


bill in previous years. 


ee 


A meeting of the NAACP in 
Chicago last Friday laid plans 
for the large Chicago oer 
which will meet with the down- 
state groups in Springfield on 
June 15. 

The NAACP emphasized the 
importance of getting more white 
participation in the mass lobby, 


especially in order to influence 


Mass Lobby on FEPC in Springfield June 15 — 


those Senators who do not have 
large Negro constituencies. 

t was announced that the 
NAACP will have special buses 
leaving for S oo at 7:30 
a.m. on Wednesday, June 15, 
loading near 51 St. and South 
Parkway. Groups and individuals 
were urged to make reservations 
by calling the NAACP at Dor- 
chester 3-6406.. 


ight Threat of Ill 
Texthook 


SPRINGFIELD, I1l.—Another 
major threat to academic free- 
dom in Illinois loomed this week 
with the favorable action of a 
committee of the Legislature on 
a bill to screen school textbooks. 

The Ziegler Bill, H.B. 539, 
was condemned by the Illinois 
Association of School Boards, the 
Illinois Education Association, 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the Chicago Teachers 
Union. 

Under this measure, any three 
citizens could question a pas- 
age in a textbook and compel the 
state superintendent of schools 
to set into motion an elaborate 
witch-hunt . procedure. 

* 


A SIMILAR BILL was de- 
feated two years ago in the leg- 
islature. However, sponsors claim 
that this bill is “more demo- 
cratic” because it provides that 
the thought-control probe be in- 
itated by three individuals in- 
stead of one. 

American Legion spokesman 
Robert E. Owens, tried to pass 
the bill off as “an aid to school 
boards in smaller districts who 
don’t have the time to look over 
all the textbooks.” 


However, the leading educa- 
tion organizations in the state 


staunchly opposed the measure. 
ACLU secretary Kenneth_Douty 
called the bill “a constant invita- 
tion to harassment of school 
boards.” 


A LEGIONNAIRE appeared 
before the Chicago Teachers 
Union legislative committee to 


Witchhunt 


ask their support for the bill, 
citing passages from textbooks 
which he considered subversive. 
He pointed to favorable reter- 
ences in some books to the So- 
viet Union as a military ally of 
the U. S. in World War II. 


The Legion backers of the bill 
are also known to regard any- 
thing favorable to the United 
Nations in textbooks as being 
subversive. It was such a refer- 
ence to the UN in the Girl 
Scouts handbook which last year 
called forth a bitter condemna- 
tion of the organization by the 
Illinois Legion. 

Chief sponsor of N.B. 539 is 
Rep. Paul A. Ziegler of Carmi, 
Illinois (D-48th Dist). He is a 
leader of the American Legion. 

Rep. Charles Clabaugh of 
Champaign (R-24th Dist), push- 
ed the bill through the House 
Education Committee. The first 
vote was an 8 to8 tie, by which 
the bill would have been lost. 
However, Chairman Clabaugh 
then “remembered” that a vote 
for the bill had been left with 
him by a member of the com- 
mittee who was not present. The 
vote, changed to 9 to 8, then 
sent the bill to the House with a 
recommendation for favorable 
action. 


— 


Ganley . 


A tough seven-year fight cul-! 
minated this past: week -with the 
adoption of a compromise FEPC 


law in Michigan. The fight to im- 
prove its provisions will continue 
in future sessions of the Legisla- 
ture. 


The drive to win a Michigan' 
FEPC law was sparked by Left: 
and Progressive forces some seven 
years ago when 185,000 signatures 
were secured on.an initiative peti- 
Aion. A Communist Party state- 
‘ment addressed to the state legis- 
lature and signed by Carl Winter 
at the time said: 

“By initiative petition the peo- 
_ of Michigan have placed be- 

ore the Legislature a Bill to es- 
tablish a State Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. That peti- 
tion is backed by some 185,000. 
electors throughout the state. The 
Communist Party in the State of 
Michigan, therefore, feels that the’ 
Legislature is duty bound to heed. 
‘the will of the people in this mat- 
ter.” 


The Legislature heeded the peo- 
ple’s will and did its duty some 
seven years later, In these past 
years the CIO, AFL, UAW, 
Church Groups and some fair- 
. iminded politicos joined the drive. 
\A bi-partisan team of Republican 


‘and Democratic leaders won the 


Are UAW Leaders | 
‘Baeksliding in 
FEP Battle? 


ps 


| 


nai 


within the union itself. Thus the 
UAW, even after adding two new 
vice-presidents at its 15th conven- 
tion in March of this year, con- 
tinues to have a lily white top 
leadership. President Reuther went 
along with AFL president Meany 
in proposing a new merger con- 
stitution for the AFL - CIO that 
omits the CIO demand for equal 
membership and. benefit rights for 
Negro. unionists. The proposed 
constitution has a vague clause | 
calling for the encouragement of! 
equal benefits only. 


Also, while the UAW members 


were congratulating their union| 
leaders on the FEPC victory in 
Lansing, they saw their union pa- 
per, the May issue of the “United 
Automobile Worker,” violate UAW 
convention mandates by droppin 
the demand for an Sebasiareanetell 
Fair Practice clause in the con- 
tract as “key” in 1955. Here are 
the facts behind this incident: 


The May issue of the UAW 
paper lists only seven “key de- 
mands for 1955.” The union’s 
1955 key demands were first adopt- 
ed in a national economic confer- 
ence in November 1954. The same 
key demands,~- without change, 
were adopted by the 15th UAW 
convention in March in Cleveland. 
In both cases the vote was unani- 


| 


majority vote in the Legislature. 
The UAW. undoubtedly deserves 
edie share of the credit for this 
new victory for democracy in our 
state. | 

Butthis very fact highlights the 
contradiction between the UAW’s 
good record -in fighting for equal 


| “ke 


mous. In both cases it was eight 


' Practice clause for the right of 


the GM, Ford and Chrysler UAW 
Councils to demand _ contract 


PITTSBURGH.—The eclipse of 
the notorious local 
Matt Cvetic is seen in two recent 
deportation decisions affecting 
workers in this area. 

The Appeals Board of Immigra- 
tion at Washington ordered a re- 
opening of the case of Thomas 
Miller on the basis—among others— 
“of the laek of any evidence that 
he was a member of the Commu- 
nist Party other than the testimony 
of the three Government witnesses 
whose credibility or competence is 
so strongly attacked.” 


stoolpigeon | 


Rulings in Deportation Cases 
Forecast Discard of Pgh. Spy 


-‘CVETIC was the main prosecu- 
tion witness. Reopening will en- 
able Attorney Hymen Schlesinger, 
Miller's counsel, to introduce evi- 
dence showing the stoolie was un- 
der medical care for a mental con- 
dition at the time he testified and 
that he is now confined in a men- 
tal institution. 

The second decision was by the 


local Hearing Officer in the Charles | 


Soldo case, where Cvetic's testi- 
mony was ruled as of “no weight,” 
although the deportation order was 


# 


affirmed. 


re 


Hit Forced 


In Vivian C 


CHICAGO.—A significant court 
appeal was before the U. S. Court: 
of Appeals here this week, involv- 
ing the case of Miss Frances Vi- 
vian who had been summoned by 
the U. S. Immigration to act as 
a stoolpigeon witness. 

Miss Vivian refused to testify be- 
fore the hearing of the U. S. De- 
partment of tare ER and Na- 
turalization regarding a Chicago 
couple. She had been subpoenaed 
under a provision of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

She continued to maintain her 
right not to be a stoolpigeon after 
the immigration authorities had se- 
cured a federal court order that 
she submit to questioning. 

It was this court order that was 
the basis for the appeal which was 


' 


presented on May 19 to the U. S. 


changes to aid the union's fight: 
against speedup, company penal-| 
ties and bottleneck grievance pro- 
cedures. The eighth point also 
calls upon the local unions to adopt 
demands for improved local agree- 
ments, | : 

The UAW members have the 
right to know whether or not the 
May issue’ of their paper was pre- 
paring the readers for a story in 
their June issue that the UAW top 
officers had settled for some eco- 
nomic gains at the expense of their 
other demands and some past 
gains. 

The auto workers want an eco- 
nomic package of gains plus pro- 
union contract improvements. 
Among other things, they want a’ 
Fair Prsctien clause in the con-; 
tract to back up a Fair Practice law 
in the state. 


Jurist Passes — 


Francis Fisher Kane, who died 
May 27, was a noted Philadel- 
phia liberal lawyer who became 
nationally famous when he re- 
signed as U.S. District Attorney 
of the Eastern Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict rather than prosecute vic- 
tims of the notorious raids on 


American progressives conducted 
by the U. S. Attorney General 
A. ‘Mitchell Palmer and J. Edgar 
Hoover, then his: assistant at the 
end of World War 1. 


and not seven as reported by the 
May UAW paper. : 
Significantly, the paper drops 
the eighth demand that’s the very 
heart and guts of the non-economic, 
the contract change demands of 


” demands that were adopted|- 


Burma Greets Israel 
TEL AVIV, Israel, May 30.— 
Premier U Nu of Burma expressed 
his country's “best wishes” to Israel 
for its past help when he arrived 
there for a week-long 


cation for the injunction and the 


- 


Court of Appeals in this district. 
* 


A COMMITTEE in defense ‘of 
Frances Vivian this week issued a 
statement denouncing the “admin- 
istrative subpoena” as used in this 
case. It was pointed out that “if 
this attempt is permitted to go un- 
preremnoes 5 the authorities will 
seek to create a new category of 
informers, testifying under com- 
pulsion.” 

Although the immigration au- 


Testimony 
ase Appeal 


thorities and the McCarran-Walter 
‘Act have been previously used 
mainly against the foreign born, in 
this case the victim is an American- 
born woman with a 300-year fam- 
ily background in this country. 
Miss Vivian can point to forbears 
who fought in the American Revo- 
lution and in the Civil War. 

The committee urged that con- 
tributions for carrying on the case 
be’ sent to the secretary, Phyllis 
Harris, 6242 W. Ohio St. It was sug- 
gested that protests be sent to At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell 
and demands on Congress height- 
ened for the repeal of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act. 

Miss Vivian declared that slie 
would not help immigration au- 
thorities “violate the First Amend- 
ment by going on a fishing expedi- 
tion into people's minds, seeking 
material for harassment and frame- 
ups. 


Call State Parley 


On Human Relations 

NORMAL, Ill. — A statewide 
conference on human relations 
will be held here on the Illinois 
State Normal University campus 
on June 25-26. 


—) 


Four Unions Seek to Organize 
Diehard Restaurant Chain 


The Horn & Hardart Baking Co.,' 
one of the largest chain restaurant 
and bakery operators in the coun- 
try, is desperately fighting the ef- 
forts of four unions to organize its 
employes. 

Renewed attempts on its part to 
secure an injunction that would 
forbid “all picketing in the vicinity” 
of the firm’s 29 locations in the ,city 


were to have been heard by Com- 
mon Pleas Court No, 3 Judge 


Byron A, Miller last Wednesday. 


A stipulation was signed by rep- 
resentatives of the company and 
the four unions May 18 under 
which H & H dropped its appli- 


unions cut picketing to a token 
group and banned resort to inti- 
midation, 


Since then there have been a 


truck drivers of the company., The 
unions declare they have had no- 
thing to do with this violence, 
which, of course, could be pro- 
voked by the firm itself in order 
te get the injunction it wants. , 


number of incidents’ involving al-| 
‘leged assaults upon non-union 


tion has never permitted union or- 
ganization of its hundreds of em- 
ployes. For years it hired newly 
arrived immigrants who soon found 
out that the display of any in- 
terest in a union was a quick way 
to getting fired. 

Today there are a considerable 
number of Negroes employed; who, 


the company fears, are more re- 
ceptive to what its officials call 
“the lure” of labor organization. 


The unions involved—all AFL— 
are: Teamsters, Local 107; Hotel 
& Restaurant Employes, Looal 138; - 
Bakers, Local 6, and Meatcutters, 
Local 195. 


rights measures. in the public arena 


‘the HAW. ini(1955. This eighth 
point provided for the Model Fair 


today.’ 


goodwill visit | 


The Hora & Hardart' Corpor rai 


Easy on Foes of Integration ---~ 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT 
FORD WORKERS, 142.- 
000 strong in 52 plants 
across the nation, are set 
Monday morning, June 6 at 
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Set for the DAY 


LAST SEPTEMBER the rain came down on the first annual 
Labor Press Picnic but a surprisingly large and cheerful crowd 
came anyhow and had a lot of fun. Which was nothing to the 


marvelous time you'll have, next Sunday, June 12 in the bright 
June sunshine in the plentiful green acres of Camp Midvale, just 
30 miles as the road turns from Manhattan. 

This time, in addition to the vibrant good fellowship, good 
eating and fine entertainment of last time, there'll be the big 
available softball field, basketball court, outdoor square dancing 
sun flecked picnic tables, marvelous walking trails of all mileages. 

You couldn't miss even if it were a lot more expensive than 
the nominal $1 admittance fee for adults (children under 12 free) 
and even if there were a less timely cause than the vital fight for 
our country’s traditional press freedoms. In a way, it will also be 
a celebration of the growing victory for peace and sanity in the 
world, which is certainly due in no small part to the labor press 
and the efforts of good Americans like the ones who will be at 


Camp Midvale Sunday. 


The sun shines brighter in 1955 than in 1954. Come on out 
and enjoy it. Don’t dress “formal.” All bus reservations must be in 


by Wednesday. Call AL 4—7954. For further details see page 10. 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Cap and Gown Time 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


_I KNOW SOME young men who donned the cap 
and gown this week and went down to the campus fes- 
tivities to have their hour in the sun. They marched bravely 


up the aisle under the adoring 
eyes of their parents, and then 
passed into a somewhat cooler 
world about ga 

which the com- 

men c ement 

orators had 

much to say. 

The class vale- 

dictorian spoke 

of a mans re- 

sponsibility. to 2 

his time, to hu- | 

manity, in the 

traditional way 

of the young. In no few col- 
leges their elders took care of 
that stuif. 


I have not read the proceed- 
ings down at New York Uni- 
versity, one of the largest in the 
land, but I hope vice-chancellor 
-Frank Howley, General Frank 
Howley if you please, did not 
tell them again, on this day of 
all days, that they must go die 
in a preventive war against the 
co-inhabitants of this planet. 


One of the graduates I know 
did not feel compelled to go 
down and get his degree for- 
mally. “It’s optional,” he said 
coldly. I had regarded the day 
as one you do not miss: the ritual 
is old, even awe-inspiring, a 
sort of milestone in a young stu- 
dent's life. This young man has 
lived much with Lucretius and 
Voltaire and Emerson, Darwin, 
Huxley and Shaw, and he stared 
at me with more than a trace 
of condescension. “Milestone?” 
he asked. “Don’t you mean tomb- 
stone?” 

* 

AND THEN the senior com- 
mented on the honorary degrees 
the noble institution of Colum- 
bia is awarding this year: One 
to Margaret Chase Smith (Rep. 
Maine), one to H. Alexander 
Smith (Rep. N. J.), one to Allen 
W. Dulles, director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence: Agency, and. one 


to Dr. Frank W. Abrams,-former 
chairman of the Board (Stand- 
ard Oil Corp. of N. J.) 

My young friend said these 
dignitaries did not inspire him 
sufficiently to pay good money 
to hire a cap and gown and 
stand with them under-the June 
sun. How it might be different, 
he smiled, if Columbia honored, 
say, Harry Bridges, of the Cali- 
fornia longshoremen, or even 
awarded a few honorary doctors’ 
degrees to a couple of old New 
Deal Democrats. He might find 
the time to spend a few volun- 
tary hours on the campus. As 


ijt is, he said, he'd rather go 


down to watch Newk maybe hit 
a couple more homers that after- 
noon. 

I did not find it easy to argue 
the point and we got to talking 
about some figures he had read 
the other day. John W. Gardner, 
president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, the big 
endowment outfit, had worried 
over the numbers of college 
students these days, their rapid 
increase. Twelve percent of the 
nation’s 18-year-olds entered. col- 
lege in 1930; 18 percent in 
1940, 30 percent this year. Mr. 
Gardner feared this number ex- 
ceeded, by far, “the appropriate 
figure’ for college enrollment. 
The man predicted the figure 
would double in the next half 
dozen years and what are we 
going to do about it? (Inciden- 
tally, only 12 percent finish the 
four years, a point Mr. Gardner 
did not aster ¢ 


‘THE AUTHORITY posed no 


few problems. He abhorred the 
“incredibly large institutions,” 
the hoabieabinat classes, the ab- 
sence of association between pro- 
fessor and student. Furthermore, 
the expected flood of college en- 


_,.-, {Continued on Page 11). 
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12:01 p.m. to throw picket 
lines before all gates, unless 
Henry Ford II comes across 
with the union’s economic and 
contractual demands. 


Forty-eight hours later 325,- 
000 UAW-General Motors work- 
ers will reach the termination ol 
their contract with that outtit, 
which, like Ford, still brushes 
aside the basic union demands. 
A special meeting of the 300- 
man UAW-GM National Coun- 
cil will meet here Tuesday, June 
7 to decide on-action. A strike 
vote has been overwhelmingly 
taken. A deadline is expected to 
be handed to GM following the 
meeting. ‘Meanwhile the pro- 
company press was again head- 
lining “Ford offers” in an effort 
to confuse, demobilize and split 
the workers. 


Forty thousand Ford Rouge 
UAW members last Wednesday 
let the Ford Motor Company 
know that they are ready to 
join with the other 100,000 Ford 
workers for a showdown with 
the compay Monday, June 6th 
on the 1955 union demands. 

* 

PACKED shoulder-to-shouder 
for long distances up and down 
historic Miller Road, under the 
fameus Gate 4 overpass, they 
roared approval to lecal union 
president Carl Stellato’s demand 
of no five-year contract and no 
truck with any phony company 
sponsored stock buying plans. 


For a mile on either side of 
the overpass, where in 1937 
UAW president Walter Reuther 
and a group of Ford volunteer 
organizers. were slugged by 
Ford's Service Department, 
great crowds of workers stood 
listening to loud speakers sus- 
pended from company poles and 
bridges, placed there by the 
union. 


Long known as the most mili- 
tant section of the militant auto 
workers union, Ford Rouge 
workers ‘were in an angry mood 
and great outcries arose against 
the extension of the strike dead- 
line-to Monday, June 6 at noon. 

ON THE “new offer” report- 
dely made by the. company to 
the union, Stellato curtly de- 
clared, “If it was any good and 
worth signing, we wouldn't be 
out here, setting a strike dead- 
line for Monday noon.” 

On the “partnership in pros- 
perity’ offer of Henry Ford II 
to the union, Stellato said he 
wanted. to label it, “pip” be- 
cause that’s what it was. 

To the accompaniment of a 
great roar of laughter from the 
throng, Stellato said he agreed 
with Reuther that “pip” méans 
that Henry Ford will «te three 
brass balls over Gate 4 and in- 
vite the Ford workers to put 
their souls and bodies in hock 
to him. : 

Stellato also told the workers 
that the contract issues were 
more important than GAW 
(Guaranteed Annual Wage) and 
that signing a five-year contract 
would only delay. the time in get- 
ting into the fight for the 80- 
hour week with 40 hours pay. 


| * 
TO} THE accompaniment of 
tremendous roars of anger at the 
report, Stellato told’ how Ford 
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sonal time for production work- 
ers; cut steel workers wages 73 
cents; cut union time to process 
grievances to two hours a day; 
place a no strike set of handcuffs 
on workers; deny FEPC; take 
health and safety precautions 
out of the contract; offer no 
wage increase worth anything; 
deny 10,000 pensioners any in- 
crease; and return the hated five- 
year contract. 

‘The roar of approval was 
deafening from 40,000. throats 
when Stellato cried, “Nuts to 
such a partnership in prosperity 
program. 

Roar after roar of “Yes, Yes” 
greeted Stellato when he asked 
it the workers will only agree 
to a contract that contains: 

Short-term eontract, increases 
for pensioners, FEPC, a voice 
in production setting, personal 
and fatigue time increased, not 


eliminated, 11.6 cents wage in- 
creasé, not the nickel the com- 
pany offers, company to pay for 
health and insurance care for 
workers, raises for the skilled 
workers and foundry workers, 
and other demands. 

He said that the unanimous 
support the workers displayed in 
pouring out of the plant an hour 
before quitting time and the re- 
fusal of the afternoon shift to 
go in, and their backing up of 
the union and strike action, was 
the answer to John S. Bugas, 
company director of industrial 
relations. He related how Bugas 
had told the union negotiators 
that company foremen had taken 
a poll and the workers were for 
“pip.” And not for the union 
program. 

The boos were deafening at 
this disclosure of the company 
claims. 


Demo Chiefs 
Running Out on 
Labor Program 


—See Page 2 


Tito-Khrushchev 
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< sought. to end' fatigue-time, pets)) 1h 4. 


Peace 


~See Page 4 
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— Court Goes Easy on Foes of Integration 


THE SUPREME COURT ruling on how schools in the Southern states should end 


_ jimcrow, falls far short of the 


ation this year—or at the latest by 1956. On the other hand, it reaffirms in strong terms 


goal sought by the NAACP which had asked for desegre- 


the fact that any local, state, or 
‘Federal law requiring or pérmit- 


tign' segregation in public schools not be foreseen before 2045. 


is henceforth illegal. - | 


For those pupils involved in the that scheol jimcrow is uncoustitu- 
segregation cases, which brought , tional, the court ruling made the 
the issue before the Federal courts, following points: 


starting in 1952, it means no im-| 


; pre rs es , ° : ; . 
MECC: ucv. araustie change in where responsible for tackling the prob- | . 3 3 
‘lems involved in ending jimcrow types of public school discrimina- 


they wiil go to school. The lan- 
guage of the ruling,< deliberately 
general, limits itself to charging Jo-. 
cal authorities, supervised by Fed- 
eral district courts, to proceed to 
end segregation within a “reason- 
able” time. 

To these who have been 
volved in the segregation fight, 
the court ruling states in a formal 
way the fact they had already 


experienced—that the goal of dem- 


X 


in- 


| 


lending of ‘jimcrow schools could 


schools. 
Wi 


school autherities are working 


ae 


Enforcing 
Desegregation 


Besides restating the principal 
—See Editorial, Page 4 
7, 


Av 


plans to mix schools. 

3) The lower courts are to re- 
quire that the school boards “make 
a prompt and reasonable start to- 
ward full compliance” with the 
May 17 decision. 

4) Once desegregation steps 
have been started, the courts can 
extend the time required to achieve 
integrated schools. 

5) During the change to racially 
integrated schools, the Federal, 
courts will retain authority over 
the issues involved. 

SUBSTANTIALLY, the ruling 
is the position argued before the 
court by Attorney-General Brow- 
_mell early this year. At that time, 
President Eisenhower announced 
that he did not expect the Court 
‘to set a definite date for ending 
segregation—a position unanimous- 
ly supported in the present ruling) 
by the Court, and local authorities | 
should devise the means of com- 
plying with the law. | 

The Court ruling applies direct- 
ly to the states which have had 
state laws or Constitutional pro- 
visions requiring separate schools. 
‘These are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
‘Delaware, Florida, Mississippi, 
‘Missouri, North and South Caro-| 
lina, Oklahoma, Georgia, Kentucky, | 
\Louisiana, Maryland, Tennessee, 
‘Texas, Virginia and West Virginia, | 
‘and the District of Columbia. | 

The states of Kansas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Wvoming have 
had state laws permitSa-; separate 
echools, and in many Northern 
states segregated schools are “tra- 
ditional” in some _ sections. All 


1) Local school authorities are 


Ce 


— 
_~ 
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| tion are affected by the ruling, 
2) Federal courts in each area though the court supervision will 
have the responsibility of apply only in the first group; 


whether these —_Jocal named. | eee 
«| Of these states, desegregation in 


good faith,” and have | (Continued on Page 11 
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Running Out on Labor 


THE WEEK IN 


° NLRB 


' 

: 

; 
= 


ABOR 
Unien Deeline 


AFFAIRS 


° TWU Blasts Merger Charter 


DECLINE in union NLRB 
election victories was noted in 
Board report for 1954. Of work- 
ers voting, unions won represen- 
tation from 66.5, percent of to- 
tal, compared with 79 percent in 
1953 and 75 percent in 1952. 
Board also reported that com- 


plaints from individual workers . 


in 1954 totaled 2,417, highest 
number on record. 
. 


CONSTITUTIONAL test of 
T-H was entered in Federal] dis- 
trict court in Buffalo by CIO 
Steel union and AFL Office Em- 
ployes. Challenge grew out of 
suits for nearly $1 million by 
Wright Corp. against 
both unions as result of brief 
strike. 

* 

WORST anti-labor law in 
Texas history was headed for 
passage in state legislature. 
Measure would make it illegal 


for union to strike if it doesn't “in 


fact” represent majority of work- 
ers, would give trial judge right 
to poll strikers after walkout has 
begun, would make strikers liable 
for damages if it was found 
union did not represent ma- 
jority. 
* 

ALSO HEADED for court 
test is Wisconsins Catlin Law, 
barring unions from making con- 
tributions for political purposes. 
Unions in state are also cam- 


| paigning for repeal of political 


gag measure. 
* 

AID to striking New England 
textile -.workers was ‘voted by 
CIO Textile union locals which 
have settled at Bates Mfg. Co. 
and other concerns. Workers 
voted to increase dues by $1.25 
weekly to help 2.500 strikers at 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. 

* 


LAYOFF of 1,100 workers at 
its East Pittsburgh plant was 


ordered by Westinghouse in re- 
taliation for stoppage by mem- 
bers of IUE-CIO in protest 
against putting mamtenance 
worker on production job. 

tee, 

TRUST FUND for widow 
and orphaned daughter of 
Charles E. Wright, L&N car- 
man killed by armed strike- 
breaker, ‘has been set up by 


non-operating rail unions. 
* 


POLICYHOLDERS were giv- 
ing support to CIO ‘strikers 
against Provident Insurance Co. 
in Philadelphia. 

w 

SENATE was urged by CIO 
to adopt legislation barring gov- 
ernment contracts to companies 
guilty of unfair labor practices. 

* 


DRAFT MERGER constitu- 
tion contains no departure from 
AFL principles, according to 
George Meany in signed edi- 
torial appearing in American 
Federationist. Editorial was seen 
as veiled reply to séme CIO 
leaders who have been claiming 
constitution contained conces- 
sions by AFL. 

= 

TWU-CIO executive board 
adpoted resolution sharply crit- 
ical of merger constitution, call- 
ing it “shotgun merger,’ and 
vowing to fight for improve- 
ment, 

* 


SECRET BALLOT of AFL 
TV and Radio Artists put union 
on record condemning black- 
listing in industry. Secret ballot 
expressed rank and file revolt 
against cooperation with ‘black- 
list by some top union officials. 

* 


‘ECONOMIC MENACE’ is 
way NAM has characterized 
proposals to balster economy by 
expanding purchasing power. 


any minimum, not even $1.00. In 


iClear that Butler would not havej|has already announced that exten- 


achieved, like the historic May 17 | WASHINGTON, [Put out his bid to Shivers without)sion coverage will be excluded from 
" _,|Stevenson’s okay. Stevenson’s pub- ihe hearings which are to be held. 


decision, through more commun- | sei HS held: firm for the $1.25 figure and 
ity organization and more legal 1 mine “me chi lic announcement, after Butler's He has not committed himself to' . 5 (Continued on Page 13) 
struggies. emands on the Kkisenhower bid, that he is in the ring for ‘56,| pve >» p.m "~~" peg 
regime are being scuttled by iS evidence that he is out to bring Mtmed for Protest AtAnti-NegroStur 
the Democratic party leader- Shivers into his camp. & MEMPHIS, Tenn.. , groes. They objected to Joel's 
5 are _ |ments. Six Negroes, employed in a down-| Patio Restaurant using Mrs. Sav- 
hip in Congress. As the S€S-| The ‘bid to the Shivocrats is a towm restaurant here, were arrest-|anah Key, 74-year-old Negro wom- 
repudiation of the promises that €d@ on disorderly conduct charges’ an, jo sit outside the restaurant and 
the Democratic leadership made lor protesting an advertising — a bell as she invited custom- 
to the trade unions. they considered degrading to Ne-!ers to dine. 


as the indefinite breathing-spell Demo leadership, the dubicus role: some liberal ager pe are be- | 
for which they had been asking. ‘being played: by some of labor's oe , restive re ee ; party 
Gov. Marvin Griffin of Georgia, | friends,” and the preoccupation ~ eg le yo “aor d ete 
center of some of the bitterest | With the wrong kind of Foreign | os hi a ta pin + | 
hostility to mixed schools, for ex-|policies by the key labor leaders Ne — Rhone - we : 
ample, commented after the ryj- will add up to labor wim:ing none| h, le Oe pe ar ey re 
ing: : of its urgent demands. from this |' at they have won with . 
2 4 | Democratically - controlled. Con- degree of regularity in recent years 
bn — yi * operate CreSS. for one reason only—because they) 
our schools as we have always op- 


. ' ee . have gone down the liberal side! 
ovighiidt tiosin | The Oil, Chemical and Atomic of the two-patty road. What they 


Georgia's Attorney Genera! Eu. e soa te een tes fear from all this harmonizing is 
y ™ (OP that it is shifting the Democratic 


ocratic schools will have to- be|By ERIK BERT 


contrast, Sen. Herbert Lehman has 


* 

FOR THE COURT RULING 
which was hailed by the National 
Association for the Advancement |5 
of Colored People, as a go-ahead sion rolls toward its conclusion in 
signal in the fight for full integra- less than two months time, it 
tion in schools, was hailed as well seems fairly certain that. the ap-| 
‘by Dixiecrat foes of mixed schools peasement of ihe Dixiecrats by the 


>»? 
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«| 
; 
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gene Cook happily pointed out’ 


that the court ruling permits each 
of the state's 159 counties to be- 
come the center of a court battle 
against jimcrow schools, each of 
which could ge as far as the Fed- 
eral courts; . > ae . 


"FHE PROSPECT of what may 


+ z 


sc ie way ge vse be- Party Srom the liberal to the con- 
Se an hypocrisy | .orvative side of the street.” 

and is getting a shade too nausea- ; 

ting to swallow,” the union said * 
‘m_ the latest -issue of its news-' 
paper, “Union News.” ~ 
* 


’ 


in the present status of the fight 
rae, . : for revision of the Fair Labor Stan- 
} -SFHE PAPER, in an editoria] en-| ards Act. On this labor has put. up 
titled “About Democrats and the best fight, for $1.25 per hour 


THE situation here is best seen 


“Wow DD You EVER 


lie ahead is best indicated in the’ 
reply -of _ Andrew Weinberger, ' 
NAACP national vice-president, to 
Cook's. boast: - 


“We are prepared, if 


Course | ON A MERE f= 
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The Other Diseases 


es 


‘Which Kill Our Children 


Po 
| the Salk anti-polio vaccine, now 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


WITH the new hope given 
to parents and the medical 
world of combatting and even 
wiping out polio in our life- 
time through the discovery of 


is 
the time to begin thinking of the 
disease which takes an 
heavier toll of children’s life. Of 


8 these, the nation’s No. 1 killer of 


. the 


6 i ban, that the ban was lifted, while 


4 the battle over controls mounted’ 


bi children is cancer. 


It is now, while the lesson of 
Salk vaccine stares every 
parent in the face, that the start- 
ling facts on diseases é¢ven more 
menacing and general than polio, 
facts available for years, take on 
new meaning. 


parents rose and fell as the na- 
tion's big news day after day was 


reHected in tabloid streamers that; 1 to 14 years old were as follows: 


the shots were to begin, that they 
were called off, that there was ‘a 


in Congress. 


* 


even 


done to solve an even greater) Americans will die of cancer this 
vear. ) 


challenge to science. A 

Declaring the discovery of the Fred Lernerd of the Am ‘can 
‘Salk vaccine did more to enhance Cancer Society was asked ic the 
U. S. prestige than “all the atom) Salk vaccine discovery did not give 
bombs, planes and guided missiles new hope for science’s finding a 
‘the Defense Department can put way to defeat or limit cancer, 
itogether,” Bridges called for a * 
| government-financed Manhattan | HE POINTED out that cancer 
Project’ to lick cancer. * ~ Rear * << ok = eh S 

Bridges envisioned a world-wide Yt ae ke 
‘competition in “trying to make aciencgs  iaey mnow that pape 
this world a better and safer world! ”"* caused by. a virus, and they 
— , were able to isolate that virus, 

he said. But cancer research still 


'to live in;” and said: “It ever there 
as an ideal achieveme O KICK ‘ 
was an ideal achievement to kick \.. involved with “the whole 
spectrum of disease, and more 


| which is cancer of the blood. and 


other disease. 
11953 | 
For a month now the hopes of| 1993, according to the Bureau of 


off such a campaign, Dr. Salk’s fits 
must be learned about the phe- 


the bill.” 

Cancer, nemenon of basic growth before. 

we can control it.” 

atal, kills ‘e childre an QNWi:  <xns : ; 
fatal, kills more st f me on fo ‘ “We know what causes cancer,” 
‘ink sures for 5 le 

we eggs The said, “but not why. We can 
} ‘é : » | ° . . ~ ’ 
Warlabie, ur i cause’ it in animals, but we don’t 
know why it is caused. The 
endocrine glands and the wivle 
balance’ of harmones enter into 
» this picture. It is still unknown 

Deaths coe em eeet . so how any specific cancer is caused, 
POS? 22 6N; CONsenKa: man except same cancer of \the skii— 


including leukemia, 


are not 


Vital Statistics’ estimate, the num-. 
ber of deaths among children from 


YET ONLY one voice, that of 
Harry Bridges in the _ Interna-' 


tional Longshoremen’s and Ware-| 


housemen’s Union, was heard sug- 


The Cutter Record 


- BY THE 19th of May, 59 
children had come down 
with polio after being in- 
oculated with vaccine made 


in the Cutter Laboratories 
of Berkeley, Calif. In addition, 
23 members of tamilies of these 
children had been stricken and 
there had been deaths among 
both the children and the rela- 
tives. 

As I write this, the Public 

Health Service announces that 
there is “strong presumptive 
evidence” that the Cutter vac- 
cine caused these cases of polio. 
Since the evidence is not fully 
established, there is no placing as 
yet of responsibility. 

There. are, however, official 
records, as President Eisenhower 
was reminded to his surprise at a 
press conference, which show 
that when Secretary Hobby’s 
Department of Health gave Cut- 
ter a contract for vaccine, it 
was giving it to a company 
against which the Food. and 
Drugs’ Administration, now un- 


der Mrs. Hobby had taken .ac- 
tion in 1948. At that time a 
batch of 2592 bottles of Cutter 
produced-dextrose solution had 
been seized. Between 1942 and 
1949, nine other seizures of Cut- 
ter products had taken place. 
* 


THIS DOES not exhaust, how- 
ever, the public records concern- 
ing Cutter. Cutter is also fa- 
mous for a type of activity that 
presumably has no connections 
with the quality of its vaccine, 
but which is of considerable im- 
portance for other reasons. 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, for- 
mer president of the University 
of Chicago and head ot. the 
Fund for the Republic, appeared 
before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors a month ago 
in Washington. He castigated 
them in a manner to which edi- 
tors are not accustomed. Dr. 
Hutchins accused the editors of 
sitting by and permitting the 
“erosion of freedom” to take 
place in the country. Among the 
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World ot Labor 


Litt iiiiiiiliiiiitiiiiiiititiiiiiiiiiiitt by George Morris 


Up Against the Unions 
An Offensive in Building 


A SERIOUS offensive is build- 
ing up against labor—but at this 
writing the top leaders of the 
AFL and some of the CIO are 
in, Vienna to the ICFTU con- 
gress advisingg 

labor unions § 
‘abroad on what Bae 

to do about Ber == 
“Communism. BF 
When the con- 
gress is over 
these top brass 
laborites are 
planning to 
scatter for 
sight - seeing 
and. side trips. 
George Meany, 
David Dubinsky and their wives 
are to go to Israel. I presume that 
when som eof these labor lead- 
ers return they will take a vaca- 


tion, which 


* ° _ . 7 


back to their swivel chairs around 
the late part of summer.. 

While these junkets and new 
ones are under way, here is what 
is happening in our free United 
States! 

® Wisconsin passed the bill of 
Sen. McCarthy's pal Catlin, for- 
bidding a union to give funds 
or ‘a’ thing of value” (meaning 
anything a union can do through 
its full time officers, paper, halls 
etc.) to local and state candidates 
or parties. Employers of other 
states, notably Ohio, are trying 
to push through similar legisla- 


tion. 


© Forces in Washington, with 
at least the tacit oye oo the 
administration,- are seeking to 
similarly outlaw union political 
action through a national -meas- 
Continued on Page 
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By ALAN MAX 


score of examples he cited, was 
this one: 

“See the blacklist spreading 
in industry, merging with pro- 
posals that American Commu- 
nists should be starved to death.” 
The most famous instance of 
the “Let-the-Communists-starve™ 
theory is the case of Mrs. Doris 
Walker, a typist whose em- 
ployer kept in his pocket some 
“Communist charges” against 
Mrs. Walker for two years and 
only pulled them out to fire her 


formations, 2,670; cardio-vascular which. may be caused by over- 
diseases (including heart ailments exposure to the sun, for instance.” 
brought on by rheumatic fever), But while it was back in 1909 
1,410; polio, 820; and tuberculosis, that an Austrian scientist, Dr. Karl 
930. ‘ ‘Landsteiner, found polio could be 

transmitted to monkeys, and that 

OF THE CHILDREN killéd by, it was caused by a virus, it was 
cancer, a little better than half are only after the National Founda- 
killed: by leukemia, which attacks tion for Infantile Paralysis was 
children more frequently than formed in 1938 that.a massive at- 
adults, and whose course in chil-| tack was made on it. The research 
dren is even swilter. A March, afforded by the March, of Dimes, 
1955, Metropolitan Life Insurance sponsored by the Foundation and 
study said of leukemia: “In chil- its founders, Franklin. D. Roose- 
dren the disease usually appears velt and Basil O'Connor, centered 
in an acute form and the survival on a search for a wav to prevent 
from the onset is measured in rather than cure. 
weeks and months.” * 

In 1952, for which U. S. Cen- THE SALK discovery, which is 
sus Bureau final figures of deaths no cure but a preventative, and 
among children are available, which at least opens the way to 
deaths of all children under 20) finding a vaccine which will pro- 
from cancer totaled 4,486. Of this vide immunity for life, was dis- 
total, 1,972 were from leukemia. covered and tested thoroughly 
Children under 14, including in- only. after the Foundation had 
fants, accounted for 1,710 of the;spent in resaerch $25,514,652. 
leukemia deaths: while it killed (This included the cost of massive 
872 trom 15 to 19. ‘field tests of last year, through 

(Of course, children are out- March 31, 1955, and research 
numbered by adult victims of can-! which extended from 1938.) 

The’ Bureau of Not a of this 
255,000 


cer as a whole. 
Vital Statistics estimates 


in the midst of a union fight 
which she was leading. The en- 
tire labor movement of California 
has joined in the fight behind 
Mrs. Walker and against the 
4-4 decision of the State Su- 
preme Court which overthrew 
an arbitration award that would 
have reinstated. Mrs. Walker. 
This majority decision said that 
it is “against public policy” to 
insist- that an employer keep a 
member of the Communist Party 
on its rolls. 

The employer in the case was 
the Cutter Laboratories of Ber- 
keley, Calif. 

* 

AS THE LABOR movement 
of California and as four mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court held, 
the action of the Cutter Labora- 
tories was pure and_= simple 
union-busting and, in the words 
of Dr. Hutchins, an “erosion of 
freedom.” The theory that Com- 
munists do not have the right to 
work is a particularly brutal one 
—inflicting punishment upon the 
children as well as the “accused” 
—and reminds one of the prac- 
tices of Hitlerism. The same 
theory is embodied in the Gwinn 
amendment to the Housing Act 
which Mayor Wagner is trying 
to carry through in this city and 
which would evict Communists 
and anyone accused of being a 
Communist AND THEIR CHIL- 
DREN from public projects. 

The union-busting activities 
which are conducted behind the 
persecution of Communists, 
could not go on for a minute if 
it were not for the McCarthyite 
propaganda that some stigma is 
attached to being a Communist, 
that Communists are somehow 
different 

(Continued on Rage 
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Boost World Peace Hopes 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THE AGREEMENT reached between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia has re- 


moved a long-standing seat of dissension and greatly strengthened the world peace camp.| 


It has nullified the efforts of the cold warriors in the west from keeping a Balkan trouble 


pot boiling. Ruefully, N. Y. Times 
Jack Raymond, | between delegations headed by| 


“ correspondent 


wrote in last Sunday’s N. Y. Times! Soviet Communist 
that realignment with the Soviet! Nikita Khrushchev and Yugoslav 
Union “was just what the Western President Tito. They included: 

powers had spent millions of dol- 
Jars in economic and military aid 


to Belgrade to prevent.” 


_. !tervention in the internal affairs 
The re-establishment of Soviet-| ; 
‘of other countries. 


Yugoslav friendship was based on 


Party leader 


1—Foreign policy. Common sup- 
port of co-existence and non-in- 


Both were 
agreed on seeking a general east-;) 


many-sided agreements. They were west settlement to end the cold| 
reached in week-long negotiations' war. Both were agreed on strong! 


‘maintaining world peace. 


the 
1948. Although it received aid: ° 


support for the United Nations in 


2—Economic aid. Yugoslavia 


will receive considerable help from 


the Soviet Union in addition to & 


mutually beneficial trade. | 
Europe following the break with 
other socialist countries in. 


from the U. S. this was based on 
taking raw materials from Yugo- 


develop its own independent eco- 
nomy. : 
3—Atomic aid. The USSR will 


provide assistance to help Yugo- 
slavia develop its atomic energy 
program for peaceful purposes. 
The Soviet Union has already be- 
gun such assistance to the other 
peoples democracies which are 
setting up reactors and other in- 


stallations for the promotion of 


ENFORCING DESEGREGATION 


THE UNITED STATES Supreme Court, in its Tues- 
day decision on desegregating the nation’s public schools, 
has reaffirmed its May 17, 1954 ruling that segregated 
schools are unconstitutional and illegal. Thus it has em- 
phasized the dynamic fact that the law.of the land is on 
the side of those who oppose segregation. Morever, the 
court has invalidated all state and federal laws enforcing 
segregation of school children. 

_ These sections of Tuesdays Supreme Court ruling, 
just as its ruling a year ago, will hearten the foes of seg- 
regation and white supremacy and draw into active strug- 
gle many whose sympathies have been latent. But it must 
also be noted that in reaffirmation of the previous decision 
the nine Supreme Court Justices avoided direct enforce- 
ment machinery and failed to set a deadline for bringing 
the nation’s schools into line’ with the Constitution. 

In remanding the school cases to three-man Federal 
Courts, located in the segregated states, the Justices re- 


a _ jected pleas of the Négro appellants for a forthwith de- 


cree, and followed the advice of the Eisenhower Admin- 


_*&.@ __sistration. This advice was based on political expediency, 


ae - _ on the desire not to ruffle the political fur of recalcitrant 
: | Dixiecrat political leaders. 


slavia and giving her arms and, #22 


manufactured _ goods. It did not! 
spur the development of Yugo- 
slavia’s basic industries. 


' 


Thus, Hungary, Romania, Po-| 


land have built up their own ma- 


chine industry. ‘They make trac-) 


tors, cars, trucks and have de-) 


veloped their countrys economic} 


independence. As a result of the 
Belgrade agreement the Soviet) 
Union will also help Yugoslavia 


KHRUSHCHEV 
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Fliers Freed But Dulles Still Sulks 


THERE WAS JOY in the hearts of the families of four fliers released from China, 


and there was increasing hope for a lasting peace in the hearts of millions of other Am- 
ericans. That hope was felt around the world. In India Prime Minister Nehru said this was 


), 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© Britivh Rail Strike 
© Attlee Brought Defeat 


BRITISH railroads were tied 
Mp by a strike but Tory Prime 
Minister Eden got an emergency 
edict from Queen Elizabeth II. 
Under the “emergency” edict 
Eden can use troops for strike- 
breaking. The workers are strik- 
ing to increase wages which run 
about one-third or one-fourth 
of American railroad labor 
wages. 

THE LONDON Daily Worker 
headlined a story on _ election 
results: *“Attlee’s. Right Swing 
Led te This Defeat.” The Brit- 
ish Communist Party called for 
an immediate mass campaign 
‘to force on the Tories and par- 
liament a policy of genuine 
peace and disarmament. “Make 
Government Keep Peace 
Pledge,” the party's appeal de- 
clared. 3 

* 


BERLIN YOUTH from both 
the east and west zones demon- 
strated against a reunion of a 
Nazi Panzer division which cele- 
brated the wreckage it brought 
to the countries it invaded under 
Hitler. The West Berlin police 
used clubs and _ high-power 
water hoses to break up the 


demonstration. 
* 


INDONESIAN Premier Ali 
troamidjojo in his visit to 


friends and neighbors. 
* 


ANTI-COLONIAL demon- 
strations continued throughout 
French North Africa. They 
spread from Morocco, Tunisia 
and Algeria, to the French Cam- 
eroons, a West African colony. 
The Union. of the Cameroon 
Peoples has won widespread 
support for its program of a free, 
reunited Cameroons. 

* 


SOVIET AMBASSADOR Ja- 
cob Malik in London began 
negotiations with Japan’s spe- 
cial envoy Shuncchi Matsumoto 
about a peace treaty between 
beth countries. Japan is also 
anxious to increase trade with 


the Soviet Union. 
* 


THE ENTIRE Indian press 
headlined the story that the 
Indonesian government investi- 
gation confirmed Chinese 
charges that the plane “Kashmir 
Princess’ had been sabotaged. 
This was the plane carrying Chi- 
nese representatives to Bandun 
and the capitalist press here ee 


decried Chinese charges. Now 


the British authorities in Hong | 


Kong are hunting the Chiang 


Kai-shek agents responsible for | 


the murder of the plane’s pas- 


sen gers. 
* 


VIOLENT FIGHTING broke 
out anew in South Vietnam he- 
tween State Department stooge | 
Ng Binh Diem’s forces and th 
Hoa Hae sect. The 


| 


| Then came the State ; 
ment refusal. of passports. bao 


a “first step towards bringing peace 
in the world.” Nehru added his per- 
sonal hope that India’s tireless ne- 
gotiator Krishna Menon “has creat- 
ed a good atmosphere between 
America and China to deal with 


each other more conveniently.” 


That was the crux of the issue. 
And the happy news of the fliers 
release was a reminder that they, 
and the others still held in China, 
could have been brought home a 
long, time ago. They could have 


been home if the State Depart-} 


ment had responded favorably to 
the Chinese offer of negotiations. 


Instead the State Department made} 


noisy protests while turning down 
the negotiations through which 
they could have been brought 


home. 


ON MARCH 6 this newspaper 
carried a headline saying: 

State Department Could Bring 

Fliers Home If It Wished 

And we cited the record: UN 
General Secretary Dag Hammars- 
kjold had gone to Peking early in 
January to negotiate » bar the 
fliers. He came back on Jan. 13 
and on Jan. 21 a joint announce- 
ment came from Peking and from 
United Nations héadquarters in 
New York. The announcement said 
that the Chinese government was 
inviting the families of the fliers to 
visit them in China. 

It was generally agreed that this 
was the first step in getting the 
fliers released. The Christian 
Science Monitor reported this im- 
mediately from United Nations. 
And the N. Y. Times reported on 
Jan. 23 that the parents of the 
fliers wanted to visit their boys. 

But from the State. Department 
came the sour declaration first that 
the relatives of the fliers wouldn't 
be safe. This was contradicted by 
Hammarskjold who indicated that 


his own ‘honor was at stake in a 


pote that visitors would abso- 
utely be safe 


. (Conitinued on Page 13) 
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» Negroes constitute one-third of the population in 
South Carolina, and there is a sufficient number of demo- 


gs _ cratic white citizens in that state to make up majerity epin- 
“2° 8 jon if it were not for the Dixiecrats who control the state. 


In fact ,in Clarendon County, South Carolina, the over- 


% | whelming majority of the population is (nine-to-one) Ne- 
. | gro. Therefore any obstacle to desegregating the Claren- 
_ don County School District cannot be found in the local 


community, but in Dixiecrat political policies. The same 


is true of Prince Edward County, Virginia, with only a 
_ slight change in statistics. . 


In giving the three-judge southern courts the power 
to set time for desegregation “at the earliest practicable 
date” in accordance with school transportation, revision 
of school districts, physical condition of school plant, per- 
sonnel and revision of laws and regulations, the Dixiecrats 
have been given a new arena in which to continue their 


fight. « « ' °° 

ALREADY THE RACISTS in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Georgia and elsewhere have announced plans for. snarling 
indefinitely the desegregation process. Their succes, how- 
ever, depends in a- large measure on how well the locali- 
ties are“able to carry on the fight at the school district 
level. For the decision Tuesday says “School authorities 
have the primary responsibility for elucidating, assessing, 
and solving these problems.” The school authorities will 
formulate the plans on which the courts later will pass on. 

It is here, at the district level, that the fight for carry- 


ing out the desegregation ruling will have to be carried _ 


out. In effect, it will be the people themselves who must 
write the final decrees against segregation in schools. For 
unless school boards formulate such decrees in the plans 
they submit, we cannot expect the three-judge courts— 
the very ones who ruled three years ago in favor of seg- 


regation—to do so. Failing at the grass roots in the deseg- 


regation campaign might well result in our seeing the 


decades and generations of litigatién so hopefully expect- 


ed by John Bell Williams, the Mississippi Democratic 
Representative in Congress. 

But if the local schools boards are to formulate the 
proper decrees and plans for presentation to the’ courts, 
it means that the entire electorate—Negro and white—will 
have to become active. This means that the Department 
of Justice will have to protect the rights of Negroes, espe- 
cially in Mississippi, in their right to take part in politics. 

Throughout the nation, trade unions, fraternal organ- 
izations, church groups which have recorded themselves 
in favor of desegregation, and all similar groups, will have 
to gear their work to the school district level. This is a 
fight, as many are coming to realize, that affects not just 
Negro children; it is a fight which, when won, will mean 
the improvement of education for all children. And it will 
save southern tax-payers the double burden of the so-called 


“bi-racial” or dual systems. 
oO « * 


THE DEMOCRATS now controlling Congress have a 
national duty. They can fight to. amen dany school aid bills 
to withhold funds from those states which still violate the 
constitution. . 4 

Despite the loopholes in the Supreme Court's decision 
and the timidity of the Justices before Dixiecrats, the peo- 

hite 


ple do have within it a document with which to fight w 
. remacy. nsibilities and 


: The court has skirted its respo 
it up to the people. The front should be active all sum- 


his right to an equal, unsegregated education. 


\d, thereafter—until, every. American.child is guar- ~~ 


é 


~~ 
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Dulles Sore as Italy Reaches Turning | 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


JUST when the State De- 
- partment got that comfort- 
able feeling that everything 
in Italy was going their way, 
poof, the Italians up and elect 
a president who has .notions about 
the Italians running their own 
government without regard to 
what Washington wants or doesn’t 
want, 

Never since 1947 has the State 
Department intervened as blatantly 
into the internal affairs of another 
country as ft is right now in Italy. 
The decision to shift the U.S. troo 
withdrawn from Austria, to Italy 
is only 2 small part of this later 
vention. 


It was in 1947 that the great 
unity of the Italian people, estab- 
lished in the fight against Musso- 
lini and the Nazis, was broken up. 
This followed Premier DeGasperi s 
visit to Washington. Italy needed 
$100,000,000—and more. The Tru- 
‘man State Department told the 
Italians to oust the Socialists and 
Communists from the government. 

They were in the government 
for a most logical reason. It was 
the Communists, and their Social- 
ist allies, who had been the lead- 
ers of the partisan struggle against 
fascism. It was this struggle which 
had set up the Halian government. 

So naturally, these whose blood 
and sweat had set up the govern-' 
ment were in that government.’ 
And since there had been unity 


between the Catholic rank-and- ; 


file and the left-wing parties it 
was- not at all surprising to ear the | 


Christian Democratie Party 
_ with the Communist rand 
left wing Socialist parties. 
* 

WASHINGTON changed all 
that in’ 1947. But of course the 
changes that Washington ‘brought 
about in the Italian government 
solved none of the prob of the 
Italian people. There were 2,000,- 


especially in the south of Italy, 
had no land of their own. Wages’ 
were as low as $10 a week. 


Instead of losing influence after 


the ouster from the government, 
the Communists and _ Socialists 
gained strength and influence. 


Booth Luce and the State Depart- 
ment worked out a policy they 
thought would turn the tide 
against the left in Italy. They sent 
their spokesmen to all the big 
business. firms and told them U.S. 
orders would be cut off from all 
establishments where the workers 
voted for the CGIL, the major, 
left-led trade union federation. 

This blackmail had some effect 
in places like the Fiat works. 
There the CGIL remained the sin- 
gle biggest group but lost its for- 
mer majority. In a few other im- 

ortant plants the left wing also 
fost its majority. But in many others 
they maintained it and nationally 
they remained the dominant trade 
union organization. 

But still the left was confronted 
with a tough problem. It was bar- 
red from a role in the government, 
which meant the wensl a people 
were barred from the italian gov- 
ernment. 

A great turning point in the 
fight for labor participation in the 
Italian government came with the 
presidential elections at the end 
of April. As a result of unity be- 


tween the Communists, Socialists} 


and the left wing of the Christian 
Democrats, Giovanni Gronehi was 
elected president by the Htalian 
parliament. Gronchi is pledged to 
get labor into the government and 
restore the unity which defeated 


fascism. 
+ 


THE DIVISION among the 
Christian Democrats between a 
left and right wing is a result of 
the erisis of policy of the govern- 


ment which has so long Lom. re 
in 


So this year, ambassador Clare 


| 


among the Italian people with the 
right wing Scelba govrenment pol- 
icy has been that it involved Italy 
in the cold war. It barred the way 


to. establishing a strong and inde- 
dent Italy tied to no warlike 
blocs in the cold war. Therefore, ' 
in Italy especially, there was re- 
joicing when the Austrian state 
treaty was signed. There was also 
thie ‘tion at the Soviet-Yugoslav 
rapprochement. All this meant 
stability and peace in southern and 
central Europe. It strengthened 
the forces in Italy fighting for an 
independent policy of peace abroad 
and labor participation in the gov- 
ernment at home. 
But Washington and the U.S. 
embassy in Rome annuonced meas- 
ures which showed that they in- 


000 unemployed. Sharecroppers, 


every time a whip was sna 
Washington. 
_ A great cause for dissatisfaction 


sisted on treating the great and 
proud Italian people, with their 


17: 
in Italy have convinced United 


‘need for a seview of Italy’s pesi- 
tion regarding the West, particu- 
larly the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 


centialal of history and culture, 


as backward colonials. In a des- 


patch from Rome Arnaldo Cortesi 
wrote in the N.Y. Times on May 


“Recent political developments 
States military authorities of the 


“The military authorities say the 


“The officials ask whether the 


A DEMONSTRATION OF ROMAN WORKERS 


is willing to offer some proof ot 
her continued attachment to tie 
West and the Atlantic alliance.” 

This was naked blackmail and 
it brought the expected reply from 
Premier Scelba, whose candidate 
for president had been detcated 
scarcely a month before. 

A day after the anonymous U.S. 
Army officials made that threat, 
Scelba issued a statement in Rome 
saying (N.Y. Times, May 19) “Italy 
will stay with the West and if 


strategic situation in the area sur- necessary fight at its side.” 
rounding Italy's nertheastern fron-| 
tier has been radically changed by | behavior that presaged the ye0r 
signature of the Austrian state of the Scelba government. The 
treaty and: by the Yugoslav re- of President Gronchi, the 

gime’s warmer relationships with| the Communists, of the Socialists 
Moscow. 


It was that kind of dishonorable 


el 


and of the democratic - mirded 
Christian Democrats — a un: ned 


| United States is justied —— democratic government and inde- 
‘such conditions in continuing te| 
pour millions into Italy u unless Italy 


licy for Italy— 
ever before. 


dent foreign 
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brou than 


The Arehies Vacation with Evdokia 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 
MOSCOW 
aT, 


could be argued that 

) Evdokia Grigorievna s 
has and (b) what hap- 
pens when an Irresistible 
Force meets an Immovable 
Mass have, ¢ach in its own way, 
a greater_claim to ‘our attention; 
but it is not every day that even 

a confirmed stumbler stumbles 
ie a fundamental truth, so I 
propose to begin with what hap-. 
pens when two Irresistible Forces 
meet a Movable Mass. 

My ne on this matter can 
be stated as tollows: When two 
Irresistible Forces meet a Mov- 
able -Mass, the Movable Mass 
gets moving. It does net stop te 
argue. All it resists is the temp- 
tation to quote the law on the 
subject, even when it slips into 
accidental rhyme like 
No force or mass however 

‘great 
can stretch a cord however fine 
into a horizontal line 
that can be absolutely straight. 
| * 


THIS truth came to me in a 
flash when (a) Evdokia Gregori- 
evna (speaking as one announc- 
ing on a Thursday that tomorrow 
would be Friday) informed us 
recently that we would come and 
- visit her at her summer vacation 


1 


Pe hi 
eS al 
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quarters near Moscow, and (b) 
the Voice of Discipline (speak- 
ing as usual for itself and my- 
self) agreed that that was so. 
To deny the existence of Irresis- 
tible Forces is to deny the exis- 
tence of {a} Evdokia Grigorievna 
and (b) the Voice of Discipline, 
which is absurd, even danger- 
OuS. 

It happened that the Mov- 
able Mass in this case was quite 
willing to get moving. For one 
thing, this Evdokia Grigorievna, 
for all her 64 years, is known in 
her own sphere of influence as 
Evdokia Ooragan (Eudocia the 
Hurricane) and I had never seen 
this hurricane or any similar 
phenomenon “in a state of rest.” 

Further—but nearer to the 
‘wna of these few liries—I was 

istibly Forced to admit that 
I had so far lected ‘to write 
anything bras vacation cen- 
ters within easy reach er Mos- 
cow and the pockets of even 
the lowest-paid Muscovites — a 
subject every bit as yg re as 
Asia's azure skies, geous 
Georgia, the fantastic flora’ and 
fauna and physcial fedthiate of 
the Crimean and Caucasian 
countryside and other typical 
it of tropical trips, wasn’t 


it was. 


vacation and 
sanatorium “p rates’ vary 
little throu the Soviet 
Union, the cost of the long i 


sz Sane atthe es 
ng 


ALTHOUGH 


a) 


Sea’ Riviera” is 


except for the war-wounded and 
various others who can travel 
free or at reduced rates. Evdok- 
ia’s return fare cost her only a 
few roubles and she paid for her 
stay at the rate of 37.50 roublés 
a week “all found”; that is, less 
than one-twentieth of her total! 
monthly earnings, which are less 
than those of the ordinary man- 
ual worker. Fifty of the 250 
guests at her center were in the 
same general income bracket— 
dvorniks (janitors), charwomen, 
office messengers (they are 
usually middle-aged women, and 
never ab berg nese and others em- 
pant in apartment or office 
dings 


Thanks to her old age pension, 
her “hurricane” speed and_her 


exceptional skill at varioys do- 
mestic jobs, Evdokia is rather 
better off than most of her col- 
leagt:es. She can fulfill her mod- 
est norm and earn her modest 
basic pay with two or three hours 
of wurk a day and has plenty of 
time for other jobs. For instance, 


' when she has washed down her 


uota of stairs she is prepared te 
oosloozheet (the exact equiva- 
lent of the domestic = 
Prec’ oy English) with 
chores our ndent’ s 
household. Span @: 

She doesn’t so much clean the 
apartment as. groom it. “Ciddover 
you. great lump,” she mutters to 
my quite heavy desk, as she 
pushes it aside to polish the floor 
es meanwhile are 
teeth sel Hatha’ rea ‘manner’ OF siting” 


eet tit it 99s'l co Donating >) 


; 


cowboys, caballerangos, ostlers, 
vanqueros and horsemen the 
world over. 

The hurricane-at-rest received 
us in state in a large sunny roem 
that-she shared with three other 
women, in one of the dozen or 
so log-built dwelling houses of 
the vacation center “village.” 
Large buildings housed the din- 
iag and recreation rooms, con- 
cert hall and so on. There were 
several ‘tennis and volley-ball 
courts, a large open-air dance 
floor, a gymnasium, a mile- wide 
lake for swimming, boating and 
fishing and a pine forest right on 
the doorstep. Evdokia h 
at ev but she sdanitted 
that her chief joy was the hours 

hours she could spend ex- 
changin “shop talk” with her 
cronies. I dont doubt it. 


The hundreds of vacation cen- 
ters like this within a hundred 
miles of Moscow take literally 
hundreds ef thousands of vaca- 
tioners each summer. But the fig- 
ure becomes millions when you 
add the privately-owned country - 
cottages (prefab. ones are now 
springing up like mushrooms all 
over the = tae and the rooms 
that are rented by villagers. 

A big slice of ip Soviet urban 

pulation spends its vacations 
a it its weekends—hunt- 

sejibing to Atbestinat that 
less g to ricans than 
~ itis to anyone like myself from 
Britain where “huntin’, fishin’, 
shootin’” is as snooty as an old 
school tie, because practically all 
™- tights. are privately owned. 


geadiAd oor tes 


Here you couldn't “trespass in 
pursuit of game” if you tried, 
and the nearest approach to the 
term “poacher” is a berrowed 
French word “braconnier” that 
applies only to breaches of a 
few rare game preservation laws. 
Some of the anglers fish at 
weekends all the year round. 
This means that apart from their 
usual tackle they carry crowbars 
_to make holes in the ice, and, of 
course, a supply of “wild cow's 
milk (vodka) in case of accidents. 
A crowbar lasts a lifetime; how 
long a merzavchik (“little rascal,” 
or quarter-litre bottle) lasts I dao 
not know; but the point is that 
hunting and fishing here costs 
you no more than the cost of your 
tackle. 


But there is a gap in the Pw 
sian language even more signili- 
cant than a common word for 

“poacher.” Thanks to the gen- 
eral social and vacation facilities 
there is no Russian expression 
even remotely comparable with 
the very common English © one, 

“saving up for t>- - ’ 
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MURDERERS STILL FREE 


Negroes Stand up to Terror in Belzoni 


SINCE THE MURDER of Rev. George W. Lee, the militant 51-year-old Negro 
minister in Belzoni, Mississippi, last May 7, law enforcement officials have conducted a 


desultory campaign of announcements and analyses. Meantime the terror stirred by the 


White Citizens “Councils against 
Mississippi Negroes who oppose 
segregation proceeds as usual. 
Alex Hudson, a Belzoni resident 
who witnessed the shooting ot 
Rev. Lee as he drove his car, was 
forced to flee Mississippi. He was 
located in East St. Louis, IIl., 


where FBI agents interviewed 
him. Hudson’s description of the 
murder car which sped away into 
the darkness as Rev. Lees car 
crashed into a house, should have 
led long ago to the identification 
of its owner. For Belzoni has only 
4.071 inhabitants, most ‘of whom 
know each other well enough to 
tell the owner of an automobile 


_ Denver $ 
Produced Outside the Court Room 


DENVER. 
A JURY of five women and seven men here last week ground out another Smith Act 


conviction against seven defendants, after some eight hours of deliberation. 


based its decision on testimony from a parade of paid stoolpigeons and an exhortation by 


| 


U. S. District Attorney Donald E. 
Kelley in which he referred to the 
defendants as “traitors.” 

The. defendants, Arthur Bary, 
Mrs. Anna Correa Bary, Joseph 
W. Scherrer, Mrs. Maia Scherrer, 
Harold Zepelin, Lewis M. Johnson 
and Mrs. Patricia. Blau, were not 


voccte the violent overthrow of 
the nment. They were, 


mith 


Iby seeing the car. 


his story to the FBI backs up what 
Dr. A. H. McCoy, president of the 
a State NAACP Confer- 
ence told a Belzoni mass meeting 
last May 22: 

“The puzzling thing is why the 
sheriff doesn't arrest the men who 
did it.”’ 

The men who occupied the mur- 
der car, Dr. McCoy said, are well 
known. 

In addition to the flight of Hud- 
son, Rev. James H. Hargroves, an- 
other supporter of the NAACP, has 
been forced to seek refuge outside 
Mississippi. Two white men were 


, 
; a\ 


HUDSON’S enforced flight and: 


overheard to say he “was likely to 


didn’t quit working for the NAA- 
CP.”. This was after Rev. Har- 
groves attended the funeral of Rev. 
Lee in Belzoni. ae 

Rev. Hargroves had been a tar- 
get of the White Citizens Councils 
since the first of the year. His 
credit was frozen and he was billed 
by a cotton gin for services he 
had never received. In ‘fleeing he 
had to leave behind his wife and 
ten daughters. 


THERE have been other de- 
velopments such as the ordering 
of a young Negro school teacher— 
Miss Ozelia White—to leave town; 
the circulation of a letter by the 
WCC pkcing T. V. Johnson, Bel- 
zonis only Negro undertaker, on 
the baycott list, and the forcing out 
of business of Gus Courts, Belzoni 
Negro grocer. 

Sheriff I. J. Sheldon boasted that 
the FBI would “find nothing.” 
And, so far, despite more evidence 
than any investigator has ever 
brought into court against a Smith 
Act defendant, the FBI continues 
its “investigation.” 

Ninety-two Negroes in Hum- 
phreys County, of which Belzoni 
is the county seat, have been or- 
dered to tear up their poll tax re- 
ceipts and remove their names 
from the voting rolls. But there 
has not been uttered a reassuring 
word from the Department of Jus- 
tice that these courageous Negroes 
will be protected in the exercise 
of their constitutional rights. 

The White Citizens Councils 


posed of leading white business- 
men. And there are federal laws 
against two or more persons acting 


to deprive a citizen of federally 
guaranteed rights. 


—t 


Act Convi 


ction Was 


The jury 


ee tit} - 


in fact, not charged wtih any overt 
acts, except attendance at a num- 
ber of meetings. And this is just 


against 
‘month-long trial. 


about all the government proved 
them during the _ two- 


nesses had been produced who at- 
tributed any advocacy of force and 


violence to any of the defendants. 
‘Hodges held that the jury should 


honor the First Amendment, . leav- 
ing the judgment of political par- 


This failure of the prosecution ties to the electorate. Only by their 
charged with treason. The charge |was called to the attention of the} programs, Hodges argued, could 
was “cgnspiracy” to teach and ad-|jury by William V. Hodges, the/political parties be judged and not 


‘77-year-old dean of the Denver 


Bar. who recalled that no wit- 


by opinions expressed by others. 
KELLEY, assist 
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DENVER SMITH ACT DEFENDANTS: . Seated, left to right, are Mrs. Anna Correa Bary, 


Mrs. Patricia Blau, Mrs. Maia Scherrer; standing, left 
Zepelin, Joseph Scherrer; |. -- °° 
(a> Osta deies 3} : 


‘60m, Harold 
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right, are, Arthur Bary, Lewis Martin Jobn- 
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follow the Rev. Mr. Lee if he} 


operate in the open. They are com-. 


WEEKLY NOTEBOOK 


By AUGUSTA STRONG == 
he ought to know the answer 


BIG BUSINESS, which 
has been taking a growing 
interest in profits from the 
Negro market- in recent 
years, now has an eye on 


the possibilities in new rey y 
( “ 


The Fund for the Republic 
naneed by Hen 
has appropriated $100,000 “to 
establish a Commission on Race 
and Housing that will conduct a 
nationwide study of the housing 
of minority groups.” The study is 
supposed to to concern main] 
the difficulties of Negroes find- 
ing housing in the big cities— 
public or private. 

The person chosen to head the 
group of 17 making this study, 
is a man who should know some 
of the problems first - hand, 
though from the other side of 
the fence. Earl B. Schwulst, 
president of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, is chairman. The Bowery 
Savings Bank is one of the 20 
major financial institutions of 
New York which have been criti- 
cized for the denial of mortgage 
credit to Harlem homeowners 
wishing to improve their prop- 
erty, or to Harlem businessmen 
who might wish to build... . and 
for rejecting loan applications to 
Negroes seeking to purchase 
homes outside the Harlem area. 

The Bowery Savings Bank in- 
cidentally is in the midst of 
building a_ three-million-dollar 
housing development in Harlem, 
,and is also reported to have in 
mind opening a branch for bank- 
ing business there. 

ADAM POWELL'S | slogan 
“Don't save where you can't bor- 
row, is still gaining in popular- 
ity. The Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, for example, de- 
posits its funds in the Carver 
Savings and Loan Association, 
where bias does not exist, and 
officials have considered asking 
some other unions to do the 
same. And the Congressman’s 
suggestion of a bank boycott is | 
receiving some thoughtful con- 


sideration. 
THE NAACP membership 


Ford money) 


drive is about midpoint, and calls 
for volunteer clerical and field 
workers have been coming pyer 
Radio Station WLIB. Headquart- 
ers in the boroughs are open 
daily and every evening during 
the drive. In Brooklyn it’s 474 
Sumner Ave., in Manhattan, 165 
W. 131 St. n 


SCAD (N. Y. Commission 
Against Discrimination) wants 
to find out how much discrimina- 
tion there is against Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans in our city’s hotels. 
A proposal has been made that 
SCAD conduct a probe in this 
area, assisted by the AFL Hotel 
Trades Council which is very 
much in favor of the project. 
Council representatives have al- 
ready made available facts and 
material on the fight against dis- 
crimination by Local 6. 

* 


THE WORLD-TELEGRAM 
AND SUN—which has been not 
so vocal on the ghetto aspect of 
Harlem housing sent a “research 
analyst” uptown to find out why 
streets and alleys are dirty. 

The answer (May 17) is an in- 
sult to the people of the com- 
munity, and should be retracted. 

* 

DR. CHARLES YOUNG 
TRIGG, pastor of Salem Metho- 
dist Church, and a leader in 
many community activities re- 
tired from the ministry after 51 
years as a clergyman... . Speak- 
ers at the farewell testimonial to — 
the 72-year-old  civic-minded 
Jeader cited his work against dis- 
crimination in Harlem and in 
Baltimore, his former home. 

a 

A MARDI GRAS and parade 
for the Labor Day weekend, 
Sept. 3, 4, 5, are being planned 
for Harlem by the West Indies- 
Day Association. The annual af- 
fair, will stress West Indian con- 
tributions to American culture 
and American - West Indian 
friendship. Plans for the day are 
under thé guidance of Mrs. Jessie 
Waddell, founder and president 

. of the association. 


cial assistants to the U. S. Attorney 
General, relied on the climate of 
hysteria. He ranted about atomic 
espionage, sought to connect the 
defendants in the jury's mind with 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg and 
described a -conviction as the only 
way in which the 12 jurors could 
express their “patriotism.” 

There were .indications that the 
hysteria had let up, as when 
Judge Jean S. Breiténstein , in- 
structed the jury to take into con- 
sideration the fact that paid in- 
formers and ex-Communists could 
be motivated by love of money 
and revenge. And the fact that 11 
court-appointed attorneys—most of 
them well-paid corporation law- 
yers—put up a spirited defense 
based on the First Amendment. 

But in the face of “legislative 


guarantees of free speech and as- 
sociation contained in the Smith 
Act, Taft-Hartley Act, Communist 
Control Act and the McCarran In- 
ternal Security Act, the jury ignor- 
ed the defense's arguments. ‘¢ 
The defendants announced they 
would appeal and bail was con- 
tinued until Judge Breitenstein 
passes sentence. Before that the’ 
defense will file a number of mo- 
tions—for a new trial, for setting 
aside the verdict, etc. 
| In a public statement the de- 


fendants said in part: 


“This is a verdict not only against 
us but against freedom of speech 
and political belief of all Ameri- 
cans. We never advocated the use 
of force and violence. Our ad- 
vocacy was that of peace. This 
verdict is a product of hysteria, 
We are innocent.” 


findings,” contrary to constitutional 


WASHINGTON.—The U. S. Su- 
preme Court agreed last week 


to review the Communist Party's 


appeal from Jower court rulings 
upholding the constitutionality of 
the 1950 Internal Security Act 


The Communist Party appealed 


from a 2-1 decision by the U. S. 


Court of Appeals in which the Mc- 
Carran Act was upheld. } 


wer 
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(known as the McCarran Act), | 


This law requires alleged “for- 


High Court Agrees to Rule on 
McCarran Registration Law 


ship lists and regular financial 
statements with the Justice De- 
partment and imposes other string- 
ent legal restrictions on their ac- 
tivities. 

The Subversive Activities Con- 
tro] Board has ruled that the Com- 
munist ae comes under this law 
and has ordered it to register ac- 
cordingly. It is this ruling—and the 
constitutionality of the. law itself» 
that the Communist Party is chal- 


lenging. wanes 
» Supreme Couft will hear 
t4 ; i 


aes : case inet fall. 
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On the Way 


omer KE rw OO ee by ABNER WwW. BERR Y 


From the Blue Grass Country 
Down to the Black Belt 


ON TWO VISITS to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, I had to ob- 
serve that the Derby city looks 
two ways — southward toward 


Robert E. Lee and northward 


in the direc- gee 
tion of Gen. a 
U. §. Grant. @ 
Segregation is 
a-loosely worn 3 
garment in this @ 
city of 401,- 3 
000, of whom j 
60,000 are Ne- BR 
groes. aS 

The Univer- 
sity of Louis- 
ville has an in- -_ 
tegrated fac- enc 
ulty and student body; the 
streetcars and buses are not seg- 
regated; in many areas and sub- 
divisions Negroes and whites 
live side by side. There have 
been Negro Assistant Common- 
wealth Attorneys in Louisville 
and the city send Negroes to the 
State Legislature. When I was 
introduced to whites, in and out 
of the labor movement in Louis- 
ville, they invariably addressed 
me as “Mister” and shook hands 
just as civilized and “liberated” 
people do outside the South. 

But all movie theatres are 
strictly jimcrow. Negroes do not 
attend “white” theatres at all. 
And the railroad and bus sta- 
tion has Negro and white sec- 
tions. Similarly Negroes are 
segregated on intercity trains 
and buses in Louisville; and 
“white” restaurants and hotels 
will not serve Negroes. 

* 


I GOT to thinking of Louis- 
ville when the news broke re- 
cently from Belzoni, Mississippi, 


ree 
Sa 
or 


on the murder of Rev. George. 


W. Lee, the 51-year-old Negro 
minister who had refused to 
tear up his poll tax receipt and 
remove his name from the vot- 
ers list. In Belzoni, it was clear, 
the White Citizens Councils 
_ had. been unable to incite mobs 
against Negroes. Tight little 
groups of conspirators had to be 
relied. upon to carry out the 
terror side of the Council's pro- 
gram. 


In a way, Louisville, the city 
in the southern rim of the South 
gives an inkling of what is hap- 
pening in Belzoni, a Deep South 
town with a Negro majority. A 
handful of conspirators with a 
small newspaper tried to incite 
mob action against Andrew E. 
Wade IV, a young Negro elec- 
trical contractor who occupied 
a house purchased for him by 
white friend, Carl Braden. 


The home in Rone Court, a 
subdivision of ranch houses on 
the outskirts of Louisville, was 
eventually bombed by terror- 


ists and a number of young 
Wade's white friends, including 
Braden and his wife, Anne, have 
been indicted for sedition in 
‘connection with the incident. 
Braden has been tried and sent 
to prison and a friend named 
Vernon Bown is awaiting_ trial 
on charge of having bombed the 


house he was guarding against | 


terrorists. 
- 


WHEN THE TERRORIST 
conspiracy was unable to get 
a mob to act against Wade IV, 
A. Scott Hamilton stepped in 
to the breach with his McCar- 
thyite tirades against “Commu- 
nist conspiracy using the court 
as a sounding board. Hamilton 
and many others have tried to 
get the Wades to sell the bomb- 
ed out house and end the issue. 

Many whites and some Ne- 
groes have held that the action 
of the Bradens and the Wades 
was provocative and cautioned 
against precipitate action 
against jimcrow. But when I 
spoke to young Wade and his. 
father, Andrew Wade, 
these contentions were refuted 
by experience. The elder Wade, 
a bronze-colored, raw-boned 
man in his late fifties, accused 


_the Louisville officials of putting 


pressure on Negro leaders. 
“But what these Negroes 
don’t know,” he continued with 
some heat, “is that most of the 
white people are not supporting 
Hamilton.” ) 
The father said he had not 
known his son was dealing for 
the house, but that after he 
learned about it he was for go- 
ing all the way. “This is: a mat- 
ter of fundamentals,”: is the way 
he .put it. 
He went to his files and 
brought out his order book. 
“Just look at these orders,” 
he said, indicating names and 
address. “These are white peo- 


_ ple who live just a few doors 


from our house in Rone Court.” 

He picked out one particular 
name and recalled. that he had 
gotten the order for a television 
antenna just a few days after 
the bombing. 

“To tell you the truth, my 
boy didn’t knew what to do 
when he saw that order, but I 
told him to go do the job. Just 
keep his eyes open for anything 
funny.” 

Young Wade entéred the con- 
versation to describe what hap- 
pened: 

“Why after I finished on the 
roof with the antenna, the man 
invited me to have lunch with 
him.” 

“I just wanted you to know 
that the only way we could 

(Contin on Page 10) 
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two large, moder hotels in Greens- 
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Gladys, Barbara (age four years) and Junius Scales ° 


By ROB F. HALL 


{First of Two Articles) | 


GREENSBORO, N. C., has produced only two really 
famous sons. One of them was William Sydney’ Porter, the cose Corp. established a $60 mil- 


short story writer better known as O. Henry, and the other 


is Junius Irving Scales whom the 
vested interests of Greensboro re- 
cently convicted of violating the 
Smith Act and* sentenced to six 


vears in federal prison. There are 


boro and one of them has been 
named for O. Henry. What dis- 
turbs the city fathers of the town 
is the sneaking feeling that some 
day the citizens will rechristen the 
other in honor of Junius. 


At the present moment, of 
course, Junius Scales is a contro- 
versial figure. The judge, the jury, 
the prosecutors, the men who man- 
age the properties of the big to- 
bacco and textile mills and their 
satraps apparently agree on the 
proposition that Junius Scales har- 
bors dangerous thoughts and ought 
to be in jail. As to how many of 
the Greensboro populace agree 
with this there can be no reliable 
estimate because no poll has been 


taken. 


| 


. 


I CAN, however, state from my 
own experience after two weeks 
in Greensboro last April during the 
trial that a substantial group is 
convinced ‘that Junius Scales never 
harmed one of God's creatures and 
had no intention of doing so and 
ought to be free. 

A smaller- group of Negro and 
white textile and tobacco workers 
and including some farmers, stu- 
dents and professional workers go 
further. Knowing Junius Scales 
and his work they acclaim him not 
only a kindly man but a courage- 
ous one pe & has never spared 
himself in fighting for equal rights 
for the Negro people, for union! 


; 


be 


red 
conditions and higher wages for; 
the workers, and for that ever shin- 
ing goal of a world in which there. 
is no war. 

There is still another group and| 
its number is vast who do not ac- 


A Name for that Other 
Hotel in Greensboro 


$24 millien Dacron plant at Kin- 
ston, N. C., and the American Vis- 


lion plant in Alabama. 

But this utopia for the runaway 
corperations is threatened by the 
unity of Negro and white workers 


who are apparently more and more 


| willing to forget past prejudices 


and unite in strong, fighting unions. 


+ These union men and women are 


cept the ideas of Junius Scales yet! not disposed to work for pay scales 


are deeply disturbed that a fellow: 
citizen can be put away for six' 


years in prison because his notions) 


| differ from those of the R. J. Rey-. 


nolds Tobacco Co., and the Eisen- 
hower Administration. It is a hal- 


lowed Carolina tradition that a 
man may think his thoughts and 


' 
| 


speak his pieee. Why, then, they 


'ask, pick on Junius Scales? 


* | 

IT IS in an effort to answer that. 
question that I have written these’ 
two articles. | 
The choice of the South as the 
place and Junius Scales as the tar-, 
get for this particular frame-up. 


-/ was reached as the result of a con-| 


spiracy between the Justice De-' 
artment in Washington and thé 
ig money crowd which owns the| 
mails and the farm land in North 
Carolina. It was a choice which’ 
they believed would prove mutu- 
ally beneficial. | 

Among the henefits which the 
Carolma mill owners expected to 
derive, the main one is that this 
region shall be preserved as the 
low-wage, non-union refuge of thr | 
runaway plants from the North. | 

In 1953, new industry valued) 
at $66 million was established in 
northwest North Carolina alone. 
In South Carolina woolen mills. 
valuéd at $70 million have begun 


operation, DuPont recently built al 


lower than those in other sections 
of the country. They want unien 
conditions, union recognition and 
no wage differentials. At the time 
of Scales’ trial,. 80,000 Southera 
workers employed by the L. & N. 
R. R., the Bell Telephone Co., the 

;reyhound Bus Co. and other in- 
dustries. were conducting militant 
strikes. * 

THIS unity is further heighten- 
ed by the militant struggles of the 
Negro people for the enforcement 
of the Suprema Court's order out- 
lawing. jimcrow schools and for 
civil rights generally. For, wun- 
pleasant as it may be to the mill 
owners, the Southern white work- 
ers are refusing to join the racists 
who seek to obstruct this progress 
and in some cases are actually giv- 
ing support to the Negro people's 
fight for equality. 

These various strivings for 
unionism, for progress, for Negro- 
white unity, have had in Junius 
Scales a consistent champion since . 
he entered the progressive move- 
ment at the age of 20 just 15 yeras 
ago. 

"The conviction of Junius Scales, 
therefore, would not only remove 
the most troublesome advocate of 
a. painful heresy, it would also, 
they hoped, intimidate others who 
might be disposed to accept and 
argue for this. progressive position. 

(Continued Next Week) 
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Strictly a Legal Proposition 


The Worker Washington Bureau 


A 


WASHINGTON 


THE WAYS of law-making sometimes are devious and obscure, but it would be 
difficult to find a bill which better conceals its purpose than H.R. 3. It-was introduced 
in the House of Representatives on Jan. 5, 1955, by Howard W. Smith of Broad Run, Vir- 


ginia, who is best known as the 
Smith of the evil Smith Act. 

The bill’s purpose, according to 
the title, is “to establish rules of 
interpretation governing questions 
of the-effect of Acts of Congress 
on state laws.” : 


Perhaps, ‘the body of the bill 
is more enlightening, it could not 
be less. 


It reads: “Be it enacted...” 
etc., “That no Act of Congress 
shall be construed as indicating an 
intent on the part of Congress to 
occupy the field in which such. Act 
operates, to the exclusion of all 
state laws on the same subject 
matter, unless such. Act - contains 
an express provision to that effect. 
No Act of Congress shall be con- 
strued as invalidating a 
of State law which would be valid 


in the absence of such Act unless| 


~s *e 


provision: 


there is a direct and positive con- 
flict between an express provision 


the State law so that the two can- 
not be reconciled or consistently 
stand together.” ¢ 

In rhythm and beat it resembles 
most the renowned “which” clause 
of the Bricker amendment, which 
also had obscurity as its purpose. 

In spirit it might reasonably be 
considered ‘as aimed against school 
desegregation. 

In reality it is neither. 

: * 


AFTER a reasonable delay a 


hearing was held on Smith's bill] 


on April 28, 1955. Present at the 
hearing were Smith, as chief wit- 
ness, Rep. Michael A. Feighan (D- 
Ohio) judiciary chairman, subcom- 
mittee, Rep. DeWitt S. Hyde 


Md), Rep. Ruth Thompson fl 


of such Act and such provision of| : 
‘spirit and clarity the text of the 


Mich) and committee counsel. 
Smith opened with a learned 
legal discussion, resembling in 


bill which he- sponsored. 

Then he pulled down his hair 
(page 7 of the transcript): 

“Now the reason I am here at 
this time and the thing that 
brought this to a head and caused 
the infroduction of this Bill was a 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Pennsylvania.” 

More explictly: “There was a 
notorious Communist, named Nel- 
son there” in sie as eae 

PENNSYLVANIA, like many 
other states, has had an anti- 
suhversive” act of its own. “Under 


thefr Act this man Nelson was 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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AP | . 
TV Views 
enntinbGnennandeodsédadeesneaee DY DEN LEVINE 

For Peaceful Co-Existenee 


A FOOL can ask more ques- 
tions than a wise man can an- 
swer, is an old proverb once 
quoted by Lenin. In response to 
a question I raised in this col- 
umn, R. E., a wise man from 
the Bronx, has, however, sent me 
three answers, in the following 
letter. 

o © ° 
Dear Ben: 

Re your “Limburger Lover” 
column in the May 15 Worker, 
there are a few reasons why au- 
diences applaud deliberate corni- 
ness, off-tune and bad taste acts. 
To list a few: 

1. Traditional American irre- 
verence. This “Nothing Sacred” 
attitude makes a sometimes 


‘SEORGE M. COHAN 


gentle and sometimes raucous 
mockery of all things and peo- 
ple. 

2. Desire to see the perverse. 
When there are succeeding lay- 
ers of puritanism, conformism, 
myriads of “do and don't” laws, 
there arises in peole the desire to 
see the other side of the coin. 
Thus a Lionel Stander type 
voice, Spike Jones breaks up his 
instruments, a staggering drunk 
is depicted in full-dress, etc. 

3. Traditional sympathy for 
the underdog. After all, isn’t the 
person with no talent trying to 
make a living? : 

Ben, I could think of many 
more reasons why audiences ap- 
plaud deliberately bad art. [ 
dont mean anything that’s 
chauvinist or over-sexed, but I 
mean just downright mawkish- 
ness, grimacing, Johnny-One- 
Note stuff. 

I am an avid reader of your 
column, and I enjoy your blend- 
ing of Antiquity and TV Antics. 
Your column is very much need- 
ed—more power to you. 

: R. E. 

P. S. Maybe TV is giving birth 
to a new type of clown—a clown 
without makeup. 

* 

WELL, WELL, now I know 
why I laughed so much during 
the Ed Sullivan “Toast-of the 
Town” at the performances of 
* the British comic, ‘Mr. Pustry, 
on the Ed Sullivan “Toast of the 
Town’ show, especially when, as 
a full-dress admiral, he smacked 
chairs hard with his rear to be- 
come a rear-admiral. 

The fact that it was a Briton 
who did this clowning shows that 
the spirit of democracy goes be- 
yond’ our shores, and in fact it 
soars even beyond the reach of 
a B-57. f 

George M. Cohan, a_ show- 
man who knew what the people 
- wanted, wrote a play spoofing 
pomposity and anticipating the 
French “Madwoman of Chaillot.” 
Studio Qne gave a TV version a 
recently of his “Pigeohs and 
People,” and I found Edward 
Andrews performance as de- 
lightful as Clarence Derwent’s 
in the French play. : 

So I too-like ot see stuffed 
shirts come unbrAoned in awk- 


but cannot solemnly applaud the 
moo of a sacred cow. Nor am I 


impressed with lavish “spectacu- 


lars’ that gild sacred cows into 
worshipped golden calves. 

This increased race for who 
can sing the slowest songs or 
bleat the most passionately, or 
gyrate in the most sumptuous 
backgrounds is born. of the 
scramble for top ratings, a seri- 
ous business involving millions of 
dollars from commercial spon- 
sors who watch the figures. of 
Hooper and other referees. It is 
an exaggeration of what Francis 
Bacon criticized as the love of 
excelling but not of excellence. 
It tortures artists and wearies 
audiences. 

What a wonderful day it 
would be if all. stations could 
agree to give up this cold war 
spirit and accept a progiam of 
peaceful co-existence. 

But as things are now millions 
are poured into gilding gold and 
painting lilies and adding an- 
other hue to the rainbow, all of 
which, says Shakespeare, “is 
wasteful, and ridiculous excess.” 

* 


PERHAPS it was this impres- 
sion of America that inspired a 
remark Harry Raymond heard 
on a Groucho Marx .“You Bet 
Your Life” program. A young 
Irish tenor was appearing as a 
contestant. He said he had been 
a porter in Shannon Airfield in 
Eire, his voice was noticed, and 
he was coming here, presumably 
for fame and fortune. 

Groucho asked him how he 
liked the U. S. To this the young 
Irish tenor replied with an epi- 
gram worthy of Irishmen like 
Oscar Wilde or Bernard Shaw. 

“Sure, and it’s God’s country,” 
he said: And then added: “But 
only God can afford it.” 


Einstein on Ethics 


Of the Atomic A 


These pages on “The Ethics 
of an Atomic Age” are being 
published as a memorial to Al- 
bert Einstein who died on April 
18, 1955, at the age of 76. This 
selection, originally reprinted 
with his -special permission, is 
from the text of an address made 
on Mrs. Roosevelt's television 
program of Feb. 12, 1950. 

: oO * 


I AM grateful to you for the 
opportunity to express my con- 
viction in this most important 
political question. 


The idea of achieving security 
through national armament is, 
at the present state of military 
technique, a disastrous illusion. 
On the part of the United States 
this illusion has been particu- 
larly fostered by the fact that 
this country succeeded first ~ in 
producing an atomic bomb. The 
belief seemed to prevail that in 
the end it were possible to 
achieve. decisive military super- 
iority. 

In this way, any potential op- 
ponent would be _ intimidated, 
and security, so ardently desired 
by. all of us, brought to us and 
all of humanity. The maxim 
which we have deen following 
during the last five years has 
been, in short: security through 
superior military power, what- 
ever the cost. 

This mechanistic, technical- 
military psychological attitude 
had inevitable consequences. Ev- 
ery single act in foreign policy is 
governed exclusively by one 
viewpoint. 

How do we have to act in 
order to achieve utmost superior- 
ity over the opponent in case of 
war? Establishing military bases 
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THE AMERICAN artist Hugo Gellert recently completed the 
above portrait of Morton. Sobell, who was sentenced to 3 years 
in the Rosenberg trial and who is now. in Alcatraz completing his 


Sth year of imprisonment. 


em 


Sculptor Mitchell Fields shown putting finishing touches to a 
bust of Albert Einstein before its unveiling at a memorial tribute 
to the great scientist at Carnegie Hall, New York. 


at alf possible strategically im- 
portant points on the globe. Arm- 
ing and economic strengthening 
of potential allies. 

Within the country—concentra- 
tion of tremendous financial pow- 
er in the hands of the military, 
militarization of the youth, close 
supervision of the loyalty of the 
citizens, in particular, of civil 
servants by a police force grow- 
ing more conspicuous every day. 
Intimidatian of people of inde- 
pendent political thinking. Indoc- 
trination of the public by radio, 
press, school. Growing restric- 
tion of the range of public in- 
formation under the pressure of 
military secrecy. 

* 

THE ARMAMENT race be- 
tween the U. S. A. and the 
USSR, originally supposed to be 
a preventative measure, assumes 
hysterical character. On both 
sides, the means to mass destruc- 
tion are perfected with feverish 
haste — behind the respective 
walls of secrecy. The H-bomb 
appears on the public horizon as 
a probably attainable goal. Its 
accelerated development has 
been solemnly proclaimed by the 
President. 

If successful, radioactive 
peeoning of the atmosphere and 

ence annihilation of any life on 
earth has been brought within 
range of technical possibilities. 
The ghostlike character of this 
development lies in its apparent- 
ly compulsory trend. Every step 
appears as the unavoidable con- 
sequence of the preceding one. 
In the end, there beckons more 
and more clearly general annihi- 
lation. 

Is there any way out of this 
impasse created by man himself? 
All of us, and particularly those 
who are responsible for the atti- 
tude of the U. S. and the USSR, 
should realize that we may have 
vanquished an external enemy, 
but have been incapable of get- 
ting rid of the mentality created 
by the war. 

It is impossible to achieve 
peace as long as every single ac- 
tion is taken with a possible fu- 
ture conflict in: view. The lead- 


lence (not only with respect to 
means of mass destruction) is un- 
doubtedly necessary. 


* Such renunciation, however, 
can only be effective if at the 
same time a supranational judi- 
cial and executive body is set 
up empowered to decide ques- 
tions of immediate concern to 
the security of the nations. Even 
a declaration of the nations to 
collaborate loyally in the realiza- 
tion of such a “restricted world 
government” would considerably 
reduce the imminent danger of 
war. 
x 

IN THE last analysis, every 
kind of peacetul cooperation 
among men is primarily based on 
mutual trust and only secondly 
on institutions such as courts of 
justice and police. This holds for 
nations as well as for individuals. 
And the basis of trust is loyal 
give and take. 

What about international con- 
trol? Well, it may be of sec- 
ondary use as a police measure, 
But it may be wise not to over- 
estimate its importance. The 
time of prohibition come to mind 
and give one pause. | 

ALBERT EINSTEIN. 


f 


—~ 

I hear American singing, the 
varied carols I hear, 

Those of mechanics, each one 
. singing his as it should be 

. blithe and _ strong, 

The carpenter singing his as he © 
measures his. plank or beam, 
The mason singing his as he 
makes ready for work, or 
leaves off -work, | 
The boatman singing what be- 

longs to him in his boat, the 
deckhand singing on the 
steamboat deck, | 
The shoemaker singing as he 
sits on his bench; the latter 
singing as he stands," 
Each singing what belongs to 
him or her and to none else. 
The. day what belongs to the 


The portrait, which Mr. Gellert; has presented to Helen Sobell, 
Morton Sobell’s wife, will be enlarged 29d displayed on the stage 
of Carnegie Hall in New York at the setnere to. free Morton 


Sobell tobe held on Thursday, June 16, 8 p.m. in memory of 


thet I Rosen ‘of the Rosenbergs two years ayo, people . : 
_in- many countries h ; created. works of art, and have ‘written. -. The first problem is to do 
‘plays, ‘books, poetry, and: -songs. in honor of. the Rosenbergs and. - away with mutual fear and dis-. ~ 

: Sobel: EDV #4 TE ted SPoep vere ip cee toe feast, Solemn -venunciation'of view: q..: 
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ward places. 


BUT THE. question I asked 
was not why people laugh at 
corny stuff but. why so many 
poops accept with solemn: awe 
suc 
tiny 


_ day — at night the party of 
young fellows, robust; - <. 
‘Singing with open mouths: their 
eeRwEe eee ret Fee STS LE” 


: ing point of view. of. alb politi- 

-cal action should therefore. be: 

: What can we do to bring about 
a peaceful co-existence and: even 

. Joyal cooperation of the nations? 


. 
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groans “You Are My’ Des- 
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Our Debt to Foster G1 yy ag’ 
Is Now . 


» 


History of the Three Interna- 
tionals, by William Z. Foster. 
International Publishers, New 
York. 576 pp. 

Reviewed by Sam Coleman 


SEVERAL people have 
told me that they found 
William Z. Fosters latest 
book extremely interesting 


and a couple have used the 
word “fascinating.” 

They're right. It is interesting 

and even fascinating for it is the 
story of the working class for 
the past hundred years. It is the 
narrative of its emergence into 
self-consciousness, the story of 
its struggles, its problems, its 
defeats and above all of its vic- 
tories. Foster tells of the or- 
ganization of the workers polit- 
ically, of the formation, life and 
work of the First, Second and 
Third Internationals. He writes 
_of the workers in all lands.: He 
tells of their painful learning of 
the generalized lessons of their 
practice—for practice of course 
came first. 
. And out of the mistakes and 
successes grew the great body 
of theory of Marxism-Leninism— 
and Foster describes that, too. 

A great story: the story of the 
struggle of man for human free- 
dom and of its sure success told 
well is what this book has be- 
tween its. covers. It is unbeliev- 
ably rich, for it is the story of 
millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions as well as of individual men 
and women. It is the greatest of 
all, for the developments here 
are the first such in human his- 
tory—the coming of age of man- 
kind, the conscious attempts of 
mankind to control its destiny. 

* 

THIS ROLE falls to the work- 
ing class for it alone can lead 
humanity from its “pre-human” 
stage of class society, exploita- 
tion, and the “war of all against 
all” as Hobbs saw it to a class- 
less society to the human stage 
of history. 

Foster tells this story accur- 
ately, clearly and in just enough 
detail so that this book is more 
than fascinating reading. It is 
extremely valuable for every 
Marxist: Analysis and fact are 
so woven together in the short 
and lively chapters that almost 
every problem with which the 
people are now or may be con- 
fronted finds itself posed in the 
course of this narrative. And the 
answers are there too: in gen- 
eralized form naturally—for the 
concrete conditions are never 
the same. And Engefs and Lenin 
pointed out that each country 
must find its own road—round- 
about though it be. 

As in all panoramas, the view 
is breath-taking. Different details 
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will be peculiarly important to 
different readers. I was happy 
to learn, as an inveterate New 
Yorker, that Sam CGompers con- 
sider “New York the cradle of 
the American labor movement.” 

There are so many details of 
this kind that will lift every 
reader. There are not only suc 
new facts, but writings and ideas 
new to me from the giant genius 
of Marx on a variety of ‘subjects 
(India is one instance). The quo- 
tations, as are the chapters, are 
short—enough to give the es- 
sence and make you want to read 
more yourself, 

AND THE SUBJECTS make 
it invaluable in another way. 
For there is no subject that you 
can't find a lead to in this book. 
Its treatment of China, for an- 
other example, or its discussion 
of the work of the First Interna- 
tional in New York where it was 
quartered, or of the New Deal, 
or the “lesser evil.” 

As Foster discusses its origin, 
he makes it clear under what 
concrete conditions it was wrong, 
as a specific betrayal uncertain 
circumstances. 

This book should be in the 
home of every advanced person. 
Some will not read it through, 
I suppose, although it is the 
kind of book that you want to 
stay up late and keep reading. 
Even if you dont read _ it 
through, you will be glad you 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


bought it for its reference value 
alone. 

Many things remain to be 
said about this book. This brief 
review cannot say 
Many of them have been said 
by Aptheker’s fine review in*Po- 
litical Affairs (May, 1955). One 
feature deserves notice. ~ 

The large compassion of the 
author for working humanity has 
also its necessary other aspect; 
a great moral indignation against 
the rulers and exploiters, and 
against the immoral, inhuman 
system they vainly try to per- 
petuate. This moral fervor Fos- 
ter shares with all geniuses of 
human freedom, more partic- 
ularly with Marx, Engels and 
Lenin. * 

THE BOOK pulses with this 
compassion and. anger. With 
such subject matter, and pain- 
staking research; with this large 
view and with the wealth of de- 
tail, with the good organization 
of the complex subject and the 
very readable style, “History of 
the Three Internationals” is 
pleasureable reading to  thou- 
sands, and some day to scores of 
and some day to scores of 
thousands. 

The working-class movement 
Owes a very great deal to Wil- 
liam Z. Foster for his fifty years 
of struggle and leadership in. it 
in our country, He has made our 
debt even larger with this book. 


them. all. - 


the reader 


40 Leagues Under Broadway 


WE HAD hardly adjusted our- 
selves to the mild stimulation of 
Spring when that madcap Sum- 
mer, catching us by surprise, 
spiked our cup with his strong 
potion and sent us reeling. And 


what a difference he made. The 
shade of the sycamores on River- 
side Drive became not merely 
an agreeable contrast 


sary refuge from heat and glare. 
Jackets, even of the lightest 
weight, became a burden to be 
unloaded at the first opportun- 
ity, and the subways, which are 
simultaneously the New York- 
ers’ cross and convenience, be- 
came an oven to roast our bones. 


x 


AND it is the subways, or 
cather the prospect of traveling 
yn them morning and evening 
throughout the summer months, 
which terrify us. Summer above 
ground, even on the  stickiest 
days we believe we can survive 
and even enjoy. But one minute 
in these infernal caverns, stand- 
ing close pressed.to what seems 
to be a disproportionate amount 
of humanity, and we are ready 
to cry uncle. At that moment 
we would settle for one of those 
February days about which we 
were saying such nasty things— 
last February. Which only goes 


to show that what we really like* 


is unseasonable weather in our 
subways, cold in summer and 


hot in winter. 
* 


IN A subway train, one is 
never more than a few feet from 
the surface and always less than 
ten blocks from the next sta- 
tion. Yet there is a quality of 
strangeness about subway travel 
which we dont understand, a 
quality of complete separation 
from that world-that proceeds 
busily with its own atfairs above 
us. This impressed us last week 
when the southbound IRT train 
we were riding ground sudden- 
ly to a stop‘after leaving the 
110 St. station. The power. ob- 
viously went off -because the 
lights flickered and went out 
and the electric fans on the car 
ceiling ceased their -whirling, 
Then on came the small battery- 
fed lights which left the car in 
an eerie gloom in which one 
could barely decipher. the fea- 
tures of his neighbor, let alone 
continue reading his New York 
Times. ; 

Minutes ticked away and fi- 
nally, more in boredom than out 


Walter Lowenfels’ Use of the Sonnet 


: By M.R. 


SOME thoughts about 
Walter Lowenfels “Sonnets 
of Love and Liberty” have 
been running through my 
head, and I am _ putting 
them ‘down here so you might 
know what one of the readers 
thinks. 

I make my. living by running 
a small printing press. The press 
has a rhythm of its own—like 
all machines—but the rhythm is 
accompanied by loud clattering 
and banging, and the mecha- 
nism has a tendency to go hay- 
wire exactly when I am trying 
to meet a deadline. 

Sometimes this constant noise 
and harassment gets on my 


nerves, and the surest remedy | 


for this is music—melodic, rhyth- 
mic, “meaty” music — a Beeth- 
oven 


ny, for instance. . 


all that noise? An effective sub- 
stitute is poetry—it can be heard 
in the mind’s ear—and damn the 
noise! But it must be poetry with 
melody, rhythm, and “meat’— 
content—otherwise it can't take 
the place of Beethoven (Not 
very much of this kind of poetry 
is being written these days.) 
When I bought Lowenfels’ 
book of sonnets, I left it at the 
shop purposely, and looked into 
it at odd moments during the 
day's work. - I found what J 
wanted—and was surprised! I 
was so surprised that the first 
word that occurred to me to 
describe the Sonnets was. “revo- 
lutiona 


me at. first why a centuries-old 


literary form should strike. me 


as “revolutionary.” As I thought 
about it, I realized that it was 
not so much the form as the 


- particular use of it. 


.” Jt was not clear to-. 


name—sonnet—is immediately as- 
sociated” with highly individual 
concepts like Love, Beauty, 
Serenity, Tradition—to take this 


form and fill it with concepts of 
love for humanity, the beauty of 
peace, the serenity of social- 


scientific “certainties,” the tradi- . 


tion of brotherhood of man— 
this is a daring step (like “turn- 
ing the guns around’)—and this 
is what is revolutionary about 
Sonnets of Love and Liberty! 
There is something else, too, 
that makes the poetry. unusual; 
ever (or should I say especially), 


e the altogether per- 


e of a man for a wom-_ 


inomediately creates a bo 


Then the reader, in the space 
of a few lines, is reminded that 
he does not “Jove in a vacuum.” 
But how beautifully this is done! 


EXHIBIT A 


Beware the idiots, the senseless 
head 

that dreams of killing love with 
stupid bars 

EXHIBIT B 

We hold hands where you and 
I have talked 

and swear again with /all. our 
endless youth 

to stamp out lies in ‘streets that 
Tom Paine walked. 


EXHIBIT C 


. Let’s love so courtroom walls 


shine with our sun 
Let’s live’ a truth t 
_ cannot mar 


r 


tween the poet and his reader— . -our arms, and love and land and 


to the , 
bright, soft sunlight, but a neces-* 


— 


hat traitors - 


of any real curiosity, we walked 
the length of the train to the 
front car. Peering through the 
front window we could see our © 
motorman lighting his pipe but 
hardly anything else except the 
glimmer of red block signals 
which had ordered our halt, and 
beyond them the pale reflection 
of the station lights at 103 St. 


* 

A TALL young man in a tee 
shirt beside us was chewing 
gum, and doing his own look- 
ing. “That train up there killed 
a man, he said, and with that 
he returned to a seat in 
car. We eventually discerned 
that our motorman was talking 


tne 


_in a telephone installed on the 


wall beside the tracks. He ap- 
parently was suggesting that 


‘since the power was off, it would 


be safe to permit the passen- 
gers to leave the train and walk 
to the station. But if this was 


_his suggestion it was overruled 
and he hung up. 


Next we heard shouting, in a 
rich Irish brogue, to a fellow 
worker named Jim somewhere 
off in the darkness. And then 
Jim came into the feeble light 
cast by the red block signal 
and we saw he wore the -blue 
uniform of the IRT and had a 
red VFW poppy tucked in his 
uniform cap. Jim and the motor- 
man climbed into the car. “These 
electric fans ought to be hook- 
ed to the batteries,” said Jim. 
“Sure,” returned the motorman, 
“I'd hate to think how it would 
feel in here if this was during 
rush hour.” 

© 


TO THE passengers ques- 
tions, Jim said our troubles were 
caused by a suicide at the 103 
St. platform and volunteered no 
further information except that 
we would soon be moving. At 
about this moment be became 
conscious that our fellow pas- 
sengers who had for the past 
few minutes (few minutes, in- 
deed, for endless years!) had ig- 
nored each‘other, were now ~all 
engaged in spirited conversation. 
One middle aged’ gentleman 
with a brief case began to re- 
late the story of a suicide he 
witnessed at the 14 St. IRT 
platform two years before. A 
thin little woman who had been 
trying to read a prayer book in 
the dim light was talking with a 


.man i na tan suit. The tall young 


fellow in the tee-shirt was ex- 
changing opinions with a Negro 
student, apparently from Colum- 


bia. 
. 


IT REMINDED us of a story 
we once read of a passenger- 
carrying submarine whose pro- 
pellers went haywire and which 
was forced to lie quietly on the 
floor of the ocean while the 
captain sent out an S.O.S. for 
help. The ‘passengers who had 
been strangers to each other be- 
gan to form friendships and in 
-the. give-and-take of their con- 
versation they shook off the eerie 
feeling which surrounded them. 
There was nothing to be afraid 
of in our stalled subway ‘train, 
but there was, nevertheless, an 
atmosphere f strangeness which 
was Overcome only by the na- 
tural neighborliness of the pas- - 
sengers: A few minutes later 
when the train started up and 
pulled into 96 St. where we 
changed to ari express, all of us 
felt a little more friendly to 


* 


But now. listen to music over ANG; ATS OOM, ; -. Wards, each, PREM hi hag 


oe ++ 


.¢ FO.TAKE « form, whose very, wba, is, no doubt in love tool, 
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, Cieties supporting research. The 


' tions from 1947 to 1950 at a cost 
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THE OTHER KILLERS 


(Continued from Page 3) : 
come from any source but the 

people who gave to the Founda- 
tion. 

With cancer control or cure pre- 
senting a vastly more complei 
challenge to science, and its im- 
pact on the nation’s children far 


and away heavier than that of). 


polio, the need for enlisting many 


more scientists and for financing] . 


research on a much larger scale 
is obvious. 

The American Cancer Society, 
the only philanthropic organiza- 
tion devoting itself to research, 
education and patient service, 
spent about $5,500,000 last year 
on applied research. The govern- 
ment “practically matches us” in 
support for research, Lernerd said. 

* 


THERE ARE other private so- 


Damon Runyon Memorial Fund, 
according to a Brookings Institute 
survey, “Health Resources in the 
United States,” financed 108 grants 
and 89 fellowships in 95 institu- 


|Pennsylvania agreed, with Justices 


Smith Bil - = [ 


(Continued from Page 7) 


tenced to 20 years in the peni- 
tentiary. 

The case was taken to the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania on 
the theory that Congress, having 
passed the Smith Act, had thereby 
suspended all state laws on the 
subject. The Supreme Court of 


Bell and Musmanno dissenting, 
sedition sentence was unconstitu- 
tional because the Smith Act took 
precedence over the Pennsylvania 


law. | You can“hardly beat it—admis- 


Smith ‘was aghast. “You can see 
the devastating effect of the pre- 
emption rule in a case of that kind 
where the Supreme Court of the 
state holds that the state is wholly 
defenseless on a matter of treason 
and subversive activities.” 

Steve Nelson had not been con- 
victed for treason or subversion, 
but because he is a working-class} 
leader in the fight for peace, jobs, 
Negro rights, and civil liberties. 


* 


WHAT Smith wants is a law 
saying that Steve Nelson is guilty 


The Labor Press. Pienic — 


And How to Get There 


_.SUNDAY is the day—the ramb-;j 


ling green acres of Camp Midvale 
in pretty northern Néw Jersey the 
— the . occasion is that 

appy annual marriage of some- 
thing extremely pleasant and ex- 
tremely significant. Yes, it's the 
second annual Labor. Press Picnic, 
an affair reaffirming the precious 
American heritage of press free- 
dom and affording the occasion for 
a fine social occasion for the whole 
family. 


sion just one dollar (children free), 
less than an hour from New York, 
the most tremendous natural out- 
door pool in the east, ample sports 
fields, picnic groves, shady nooks, 
children’s program, and ‘at very 
reasonable prices, food and drinks. 
There'll be dancing, and entertain- 
ment provided by the ever vibrant 


and popular Peoples Artists. 
Somewhere along the line the 


Bronx and Brooklyn Labor Youth 


League softball teams will play a 
seven-inning game for the Nat Low 
Memorial Trophy, a beautiful little 
piece of statuary named in honor 


New Jersey, and some coming 
from other nearby states like 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut for 
the occasion. 

It’s green and pretty in the Ram- 
apos in June. Don't miss it. For 
travel details, see the adverstise- 
ment. 


of more than $3,000,000. At its 
office here a spokesman estimated! © 
that private and federal supported 
cancer research totaled about 
$20,000,000 a year, of which the 
National Cancer , Institute gave 
about one-fourth and the Atomic 
Energy Commission contributed 
— a million and a quarter dol- 
ars 
. \ The NCI was created by Con- 
' gress in 1937. The American Can“ 
cer Society, U. S. Public Health 


regardless of the evidence, and, 
regardless of the constitution. It is 
as simple as that. 

But instead he “introduced this 
bill which is in general terms,” so 
that it would sound constitutional. 

Steve Nelson’s 20-year sentence 
is now before the Supreme Court. 
The state attorney generals inter- 
vened directly in an attempt to 


of the late Nat Low, sports editor 
of the Daily Worker during the 
war years who played an historic 
role in the sanenlad fight to en 
baseball jimcrow. 

It’s a marvellous day for the 
entire family, ne matter how ac- 
tive or restful you want to make. 


it. There'll be folks from New York, 


Director Don Montgomery of 
UAW ’s Washington office urged 
the Senate to appropriate $6 mil- 
lion for a free polio inocula- 
/tion campaign. 


hitherto allotted for weapons be 
spent on research to find the cause 
and cure for cancer, and means of uphold the conviction. 
cutting down rheumatic fever, | Through the Association of At-| 
heart disease, pneumonia and other torney Generals of the states in 


—_ 
= 


Service, AEC and Damon Runyon 
fund and other private organiza- 
tions and individuals help support 
the $1,600,000 a year budget of 
the Sloan-Kettering Institute for’ 
Cancer Research. 

The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, whose budget last year was 


over a billion dollars ($1,284,000, § 


000), spent in 1950 only $1,400,- 
Q00 en cancer research, the Brook- 
ings Institution study of 1952 
said. In April, 1950, AEC opened 
a hospital of 30 beds at Gak ‘Ridge, | 
Tenn., for research into leukemia, 
with particular attention to chil- 
dren. 

No matter how. praiseworthy are 
the efforts of such organizations 
as the American Cancer Society, 
which pioneered in the field as far, 
back as 1913, the need is for a 
government-planned and financed 
search for a cancer ¢ture.- 

x 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
in his budget message last Janu- 
ary recommended that $2,000,000,- 
000 be expended on the atomic 
energy program, and said: “We 
shall continue unabated our ef- 
forts. to assume that this great 
force will be used, not for war, 
but for the well- being of all man- 
kind.” 

A demand that the coming four- 


power conference ban all nuclear 
weapons well might be coupled 
with a demand that AEC fend 


ee ee 


child-killers. 


As it is, the threat of hydrogen | amicus curiae” 


and atomic warfare has meant that) 
some of the money going into med- 
ical research is spent for a study 
of the effects-of radioactive fallout. 
In 1950 the University of Michi- 
gan announced it had under way 


20 projects to develop ways and! 


the U. S., they have appeared as 
in support of a 
brief filed by the Attorney General 


of New Jersey. 


Smith told the subcommittee 
that the whole issue was a “strictly 
legal proposition” and “strictly a 
legal question.” It may be that to 
disinterested lawyers. It is not 


means of protecting human beings'that to the American people—for | 


against radiation. 
Gordon E. Dean, 


made chairman of AEC, 
sing an Ann Arbor audience as 


then newly 


the university opened a big fund-|—— 


raising event for financing research, 

said “Radiation has a unique rela- 

tion to cancer. It can cause cancer, 

diagnose cancer, and may kill 
ancer.” 


Since then the survivors of the 
1945 Hiroshima bomb have been 
studied. On March 29 last re- 
sults of a 10-year project were re- 
ported; showing eye ctaracts and 
leukemia developed: in some sur- 
vivors, and smaller heads and men- 
tal retardation in some of their 


children. 
Meanwhile what has happened 


since the Salk discovery was an- 
nounced as definitely successful, 
on April 12, has convinced even 
many conservative Congressmen 
that the federal- government should 
have had a hand in the plan for 
‘distribution of the commercially 
supplied vaccine frona the first. 


addres- | 


| 


the 20-year sentence is the vicious 
punishment imposed on one who 
has fought all his life on behalf of | 


‘the American working class. 


On the Way 
(Continued from Page 7) 


have come to that man’s atten- 
tion was. through the notoriety 
around the Rone Court house,” 
put in the father. 

“I felt rather ashamed for 


distrusting the man, the son 
put in, “When the ‘gther calls 
came in from others in the 
neighborhood I just handled 


them as just another order.” 
* 


THE WADES are _ people 
with a frontier quality. They 
reminded me of my grandfather 
in Texas who had read one 
book by Thomas Paine and 


Bagg: it as his Bible. This was 
the American philosophy of 


\ 


DIRECTIONS BY CAR: George 


Route 4, follow signs to Pomp 


To Camp Midvale 
New Jersey 


Washingten Bridge, 
Lake, then Route 511 


through Midvale, turn left ju just before bridge at end 
of town, Snake Den Road to camp. 


Behe 


vie 


government to him and he made 
of it his way of life. 

And the whites who live in 
Louisville's: Rone Court are 
proving that it is too late to im- 
pute to.all whites the un-Amer- 
ican behaviour of an A. Scott 
Hamilton or a James O. East- 
land. The Belzoni whites may 


not be ready to invite a Negro, 
for lunch but it is more than 
significant that they are not 
ready for joining a mob. To me 
this indicates the people—Negro 
AND white — are quite a few 
steps ahead of their traditional 
leaders in and out of govern- 
ment. 


—_i 


(C ontinued from Page 3) 


> ure. Senator Carl Mundt, the no- 


terious McCarthyite of North 
Dakota, has ronal called on the 
Dixiecrat Democrats to join the 
Republicans for such bill. 
© The auto and steel negotia- 
tions are coming to a head with 
the 1955 wage round depending 
largely by what happens in those 
industries. The toughness of the 
wage struggle eg been pretty 
well foreshadowed by the long 
duration of recent and current 
strikes, especially of the 56-day 
Louisville & Nashville and 72. 
day Southern Bell Telephone 
strikes. The employers are re- 
sorting to  strikebreaking and 
térror that recall pre-war condi- 
tions. 
© The drive to put “right to 
work” law on the books of more ? 
states continues, and Texas, the 
pace-setter for anti-labor legisla- 
tion’ in recent years, is in ‘the 
— of enacting the most 
rastic ban on strikes ever put 
on U. S. law books. § 
® The Butler Bill, designed 
_ to extend thought-control screen. 
ing to millions of workers of 
private omploxer, 3 is 
ed for enactment in C 


spite AFL-CIO opposition. 


being push, fe 
ongress ¢- 


WORLD OF LABOR 


® The United States Chamb- 
er of Commerce is leading a 
move for rewriting of the anti- 
trust laws so as to make them 
applicable against the “monopo- 
listic practices” of labor unions, 
especially industry -wide bargain- 
ing. 

® Labor's hopes in Congress 
are bogged down with nothing 
as yet enacted and the lawmak- 
ers already talking of: adjourn- 
ment. The minimum wage bill 
has not yet gone through the. 
wag. stage in the House and 
the administration has backed 
down on its earlier proposal to 
extend coverage to about 2,000,- 
000 more workers. This may be 
the worst do-nothing session of 
Congress in recent history. 


* 


THIS is a bleak picture and 
doesn’t make comfortable read- 
ing on a Spring weekend, but 
the facts have -to-be cs flatly 
“* the table and the a 


parently felt they have done 
their bit for the year when they 
reached an agreement for a mer- 
ger and set Dec. 5 as the date for 
the joint convention to launch 
the united organization. We have 
been hearing a great deal on the 
fine things that will happen 
AFTER the merger takes effect. 


The plain truth is, as we have 
warned repeatedly, that the_ 
enemies of labor are not waiting 
until after Dec. 5 to measure 
strength with the unions. They 
are moving to hit labor and put 
it on a hopeless defensive, be- 
fore the unity convention. This 
is the essential meaning of the 
many-pronged drive against la- 
bor that is now -picking up mo- 
mentum. 


Mundt is proposing a COP- 
Dixiecrat united front for a law 
to practically outlaw political ac- 
tion’ by’ unions, said it was due 
to the mer aoe arid the fear ot 
the big r one es 


rine mer ee kage er 


The leaders of labor have ap- __to strip unions of even the right 


to effective political action BE- 
FORE the 1956 campaign. 


THE CHAMBER and the 
NAM, pressing for use of the 
anti-trust law to bar industry- 
wide collective bargaining, feel 
they now have the opportunity 
to limit bargaining to individual 
plants of within limits of a 50- 
mile radius that they tried en- 
act when Taft-Hartley was pass- 
ed. They feel they can do this 
- wr dope the merger takes ef- 

ect 


_ This poses a question: what 
will labor do, just_ wait until 
the rig is achieved and sit it 
out in the meantime? For some 
weeks after the merger agree- 
ment it appeared that a trend to- 
wards PRACTICING unity on is- 
sues was developing. Joint ac- 
tion took place in some state 
capitals. The Building Trades 
Depeceneed of the AFL. brought 
a lobby of 1,400 delegates to 
Washington for a week's bi -na 
ference pad ba 

tion. A foi 

one os to ae White are 


for $4.25 minimum. But now 
this spirit of unity seems to be 
confined to junkets to Europe or 
is giving way to a vacation 
spirit. 

) om 

WHAT we need immediately 
and most urgently is vigorous 
action by labor for a counter- 
drive through which trade union- 
ists from coast to coast would be 
mobilized for .dramatic MASS 
demonstrations in the cities, state 
capitals and especially in. Wash- 
ington. The labor - movement 
needs to be shaken out of the | 
routinism that seems to consi: 
ate it. 

Why not a mass caravan to 
Washington to remind the legis- 
lators that they must not go 
home before they enact a satis- 
factory minimum wage and other , 
bills? 

Why not a joint conference of 
CIO and ‘AFL per # to tell 
General Motors and Ford the 
UAW has the full backing of the 
15,000 trade unionists in its con- 
tract demands? 

Why not wire to the CIO and 
AFL travelers abroad to demand 
they return home 


ape Te: Ge Wad ‘wi 


facing lalyor? 
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Probe Bares Racket EXT: 
in Domestic Slaves 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


THERE WERE several shocking things that came out 


of the all-day hearing held last week on domestic workers 


and employment agencies by the New York State Joint 


Legislative Committee on Indus- 


trial and Labor Conditions. 


First, there was the brutal pic- 


ture of the slave-like conditions 


of Negro women “lured” to New 


York from the South by unlicensed 


employment agencies for domestic 


work in New York State. 
“A vicious racket conducted by 
corrupted traffickers in human mis- 


ery, is the way the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 


Colored People described it. 
* 


THE NAACP, in its testimony, 
drew a picture of Negro women 
in Southern communities being 
“lured to New York City and en- 
virions with greatly exaggerated 
promises ‘of good paying jobs and 
fine working conditions.” 

When these women got to New 


York, they quickly learned that 


“the reality, however, is quiet dif- 
ferent. Women who were prom- 
jsed $185 or more a month, plus 


room and board, found that after, 


weeks of Work they had received 
no money at all and allegedly 
remained in debt to the employ- 
ment agency.” 

Mrs. Mozel Gholston, of Atlanta, 
Ga., said in an affidavit. that she 
was “sold” twice to different em- 
ployers for $50, and that on these 


jobs she worked from 7 a.m. to, 


11 p.m. and midnight. She and 
other women who came up with 
her were “treated like slaves” 
when they got here, Mrs. Ghol- 
ston testified. 

State Atorney General Jacob 
Javits said that a state investiga- 
tion showed that these Negro wo- 
men workers were “virtually in- 
dentured” by some of these “rac- 
ket” agencies, who even went so 
far as to threaten them with jail 
and lawsuits to “force the worker 
to stay on the job” and thus re- 
sult in greater profit for the agen- 


WHAT WAS equally disturbing 
about the hearing was to learn that 
these facts have apparently been 
known for some time to the state 
authorities in New York State, yet 
virtually nothing had been done 
about it. 

The NAACP spoke of being con- 
cerned with this problem “for 
many years.” The Amsterdam 
News and other New York papers 
have exposed this situation at 
various times. Bills have been in- 
troduced into the State Legisla- 
ture which have not even got out 
of committee. 

The Joint Legislative Committee 
which held the hearing said it 
will make further recommendations 
to the next session of the State 
Legislature. The NAACP sub- 
mitted a detailed program, the 
highlights of which call for a uni- 
form statewide licensing for all em- 
ployment agencies, with power to 
enforce the Jaw and prosecute vio- 
‘lators in the hands of the Attorney 
General. The NAACP likewise 
‘made various proposals to estab- 
lish in law decent minimum _ work- 
ing and living standards for all 
domestic workers. 


COURT 


(Continued from Page 2) 


public schools has been initiated 
to some degree in Arkansas (though 
‘extremely limited), Delaware, Mis- 
‘souri, Maryland, West Virginia, 
‘and the District of Columbia. 

In other states, such as Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina, exten- 
sive “equalization. programs” run- 
ining inot millions of dollars have 
‘been voted by state legislatures, 
‘in the hope of inducing Negroes 
to accept segregation without pro- 
test. 


CAP AND GOWN TIME 


(Continued from Page 1) 


rollment in. state-supported col- 
leges, he said, would create “a 
lively debate” on Federal aid fo 
colleges and universities. 


My young friend liked the idea 
of a lot of college students, and 
despite his disdain abotit formal 
graduating proceedings, he felt 
his years in the classroom: of 
higher learning were not lost. 
He had learned a lot more, he 
said, than he could, studying by 
himself, at nights, after work: He 
had met some professors, “not 
many,:but more than you would 
expect’ who inspired their stu- 
dents to learning. “Let every- 
body go to college who can” the 
young graduate said, and he fa- 
vored federal moneys to the in- 
stitutions of higher learning. The 
problem, this stern young man 
said, was “direction.” 

“Will the Howley brass-hats 
run the schools?” he demanded. 

How will the people, the great 
American rank-and-file get their 
say about charting the destiny of 
higher learning, or lower, for 
that matter. Let the students and 


their families tackle that one, he 
said. | 

I thought the whole matter 
poses nfany troublesome ques- 
tions: how come, with all these 
college graduates,.that our ele- 
mentary public schools suffer a 
famine of teachers, some 50,000 
short this year alone? How come 
Dr) John A. Prior, assistant dean 
of Ghio State Medical School 
laments “the steady decrease in 
the number of applications to 
medical schools the past five 
years? 

How come, as the New York 
Times has repeatedly written, 
only a handful of teachers come 
out of colleges each year to take 
over high-school classes in chem- 
istry and physics—only 284 this 
past year? How come that the 
rolls of engineers and scientists 
decrease annually? What's hap- 
pening? 

I posed these questions to my 
young friend, who may have 
feared he would miss the open- 
ing inning down at Ebbets Field. 

“Go ask General Howley of 
N. Y. U.,” he suggested briskly 
and departed. 


Indonesia CP Calls for Support 
Of Government in Elections 


DJAKARTA, May 29.—The Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
Party of Indonesia has issued a 
statement urging unity in support 
of the Ali Sastroamidjojo govern- 
ment, 

The statement notes that the 
present government is more demo- 
cratic and progressive than the 
former one and enjoys the support 
of the poe: The Communist 
Party, therefore, called for ever- 


@reater support to the, government 
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in carrying out measures aimed at 
‘improving the country’s economy, 
» ihe armed bands fighting 
gainst the government, abolish- 
ing the domination of foreign cap- 
ital and widening trade with the 
socialist countries. 

A united front, the statement 
said, would help abolish the 
onerous financial. and economic 
agreements with Holland and the 
transfer of West New Guinea 


(Irian), to ;the Republic. ., 
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TWO DOWN. BALTIMORE TO GO! 


BY THE TIME you have read this, all the members of the 
New York Yankees will have climbed out of Chicago taxis on 
Friday and entered the Del Prado Hotel. One of the names on the 
register will read “Elston Howard,” and that of course is the story, 
because last time in Chicago the Yanks’ first Negro player was 
shamefully forced to go off by himself for lodgings. 

We pointed out that the Cleveland Indians also came to 
Chicago to play at Comiskey Field and used a different hotel, 


keeping the whole team together. 


And that when Kansas City 


came into the league, the White Sox and Indians took the trouble 
to find a place that would take their whole team, going across to 
the Kansas side to the Town House when the Hotel Muehlebach 


showed no desire to take Doby, Smith, Pope 
suggested that if the Yanks made any kinc 


Prado and Muehlebach would 
jimcrow stand against them and 


and Minoso. We 
of a fight, the Del 
not dare take a _ public 
em to move. 


rome | 


force t 


It seems a lot of people hadn’t realized what was happenin 


to Howard, and things started 


moving. The Yanks Tuncunele 


casually last week that henceforth Howard would stay with the 


team everywhere but Baltimore, 


where the Hotel Owners Assodcia- 


tion has an agreement to bar Negroes, a situation which makes that 


the last big lea 


e city where American ballplayers have to be 


separated from their teammates because of the color of their skins. 
But victory was won in Chicago and Kansas City. The best 
kind of victory. The Yanks will stay at the Del Prado and the 


Meuhlebach,. and so will Howard. 


I asked Yankee publicity man 


Robert Fishel if the Yanks had threatened to leave the two hotels 


for other hotels which would not discriminate. 


“threats” were necessary. | “We 


just told them we thought wed 


like to have the whole team together and they told us they wanted 


to continue having the Yanks. 
he described it. 

Which certainly bore out the 
contention that no big fight was 
needed to. make the hotels join 
the United States in the year 
1955 after the other inter-racial 
ball clubs had paved the way, 
when it was much tougher, with 
the Dodgers even finally crack- 
ing the stubborn Case Hotel in 
St. Louis. But what WAS 
definitely needed was a few 
needles to stir the Yanks, those 
reluctant dragons, to do the 
right thing. 3 

The needles were forthcom- 
ing. And victory followed. The 
Yankee front office tried to make 
it a casual thing. ‘It just 
means, the spokesman said 
originally, “that Howard can 
stay with the team if he wants 
to in Chicago and Kansas City.” 

“If he WANTS to?” I asked. 


“But what did he decide?” 


“Oh,” said the Yankee pub- 
licity man quickly, “he'll stay 
with the team in the Del Prado 
and Muehlebach.” 

° ° ° 

WHICH LEAVES Baltimore 
as the big fly in the ointment. 
Players on the White Sox, white 
as well as Negro, have expressed 
their sentiments scornfully on 
the. situation which finds this 
new big league city in a Dixie- 
crat hotel pact to divide visiting 
teams. Cleveland contemplated 
staying in Washington, where 


No fight was needed,” was the way 


lowing a column in the Daily 
Worker. which ‘went into the 
above facts last week. Here 
it is: 
* 

Dear Lester: 

Heres a little dope on the 
Baltimore hotel situation, apropos 
‘your column of. yesterday. 

Even though Paul Richards 
made the Yanks a gift when he 
sent his only pitcher away, and 
made the Orioles a farm team 
of the Yankees, the decent peo- 
ple here in town are doing 
things about jimcrow hotel con- 
ditions. The local chapter of the 
ADA has voted not to have any 
affairs in any of the Baltimore 
hotels until their -doors are 
opened to everyone. Other or- 
ganizations are not using hotel 
facilities. 

Most of the fans here in town 
don’t know that visiting ball- 


He said: no such 


\players are being ‘subjected ‘to 


jimcrow conditions, and I’m 


‘ sure if they knew the score they 


would Jet their feelings be 
known on this matter. - Plans 
are under way to bring this to 
the attention of the fans of 
Baltimore. 

Keep up the good fight.. I 
remember the fight you began 
many years ago to have Negroes 
play in organized baseball, and 
it bore fruit. This fight will, 
I’m sure, do likewise. 

Sincerely, 

BALTIMORE TEAMSTER. 

P.S.—The fans here are get- 
ting pretty well fed up with 
the team as it stands today. Its 
futile play, lack of hustle, the 
collection of old men (Richards 
when he took over promised a 
young club), and the absence of 
Negroes on the club doesn't lay 
too well with the fans. Most 
of all they resent the infamous 
Turley deal. You'll be hearing 


more from time to time. 
° e 2 


; 


OLD JIMCROW can _ be 
rocked and socked in Baltimore 
as well as any place else in the 
circuit, as this letter suggests, 
and it will be, have no fear. But 
every single day that American 
ballplayers are subjected to the 
indignity of being separated 
from their teammates in our 
national pastime is damnable. 

Among other things, the own- 
ers of the Baltimore club ought 
not to be let off the hook so 
easily. What kind of hosts are 
they? ‘Are they big league or 
Dixiecrat bush league? Do they 
want the patronage of Balti- 
mores considerable Negro popu- 
lation without lifting a finger 
to change the jimcrow situat‘on 
for visiting teams? They are big 
business men in Baltimore and 
they could do something effec- 


tive in a hurry. 


Their names are Clarence W. 
Miles, president, and James 
Keelty, Jr., vice-president. 

It wouldnt hurt anything 
either for Baltimore fans to ask 
General Manager Paul Richards 
to say a word or two on the sub- 
ject. While Paul forfeited a Jot 
of his reputation as a smart base- 
ball man in perpetrating the 
Turley horror, he always was an 
outspoken advocate of democ- 
racy in baseball with Chicago. 

Baseball has led the way be- 
fore and can do it again. The 
great game isnt right until this 
miserable hotel thing is com- 


sgeerpeass e- 


they stay together at the Shore- — 


ham, and driving the 50 miles 
to Baltimore and then back for 
each game. But this had to be 
chucked as too much of a handi- 
cap to put the players under. 

Here is what one of the Cleve- 
land Negro players, Al Smith, 
has to say about the situation: 

“If it weren't for the fact I 
know some very nice people in 
Baltimore I'd say they ought 
to give the town back to Robert 
E. Lee. How in the world can 
you writers call it a big league 
town with so many small minds? 
Don't they know what’s happen- 
ing in the world outside?” 

The Brooklyn Dodgers, who 
have decied never to let them- 
selves be split up by jimcrow 
hotels, do not play in tlie same 
league as Baltimore and _ the 
situation would only come up 
if the Orioles won the American 
League pennant and met the 
Dodgers in the World Series. 
This is hardly likely to may! 

eyV- 


for some’ years, as the Tur 


less Orioles, now a Yankee “B” 


team, look good for the second 


- division indefinitely. 


Our mailbag carries an inter- 


| esting letter from Baltimore, fel- 
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vért our attention from the real 
issues at hand.” 

Some delegates argued cor- 
‘rectly that the union should con- 
centrate on organizing the unor- 
_ ganized -and getting a wage in- 
crease, but.concluded, incorrect- 
ly, that this would get the wo- 
men out of the shops—as though 
one. of the objectives of higher 
wages and firmer organization 
were to relegate women to thé 


home. 
* 


THE FAKE notion that work- 
ing mothers cause juvenile de- 
linqucacy came in for a degree of 
support, until a delegate pointed 
out sharply that this was pre- 
cisely the excuse the employers 
are using to deprive women, es- 
pecially married women, and in 
the first place Negro women, of 
their jobs. 

Still other delegates favored 
the main body of the resolution 
but opposed the maternity clause 
onthe ground that while we 
should permit women to work we 
shouldn't encourage it. Reuther 
instilled additional unclarity in- 
to the situation by urging sup- 
port ef the reselution, and then 
thanking God that he came from 
a family where the wemen stayed 
at home. Thus the union presi- 
dent achieved the feat. of sitting 
on two chairs with the same 
bottom, at one and the same 
union cCénvention. 


There are a number of un-: 


answered questions. Why did 
this convention leave out ef its 
resolution a demand that was 
— overwhelmingly last year, 
or federal funds to set up well- 
supervised day-care centers _ te 
meet the needs of werking moth- 
ers? I don’t know why, but Id 
like te. Why has the enien no 
women oificers on a level high- 
er than local, when one out of 
eight members is a woman? Why 
are there seo many locals that 


vote for a women’s resolution 
year after year, and forget all 
about it as soon as the conven- 
tion is over? 
es 
JUST THE same, here was a 


resolution to’ be proud of. It 
was received, in spite of all: 


arguments against it, with over- 
whelming favor. Now -the fight 
will have to go on until the right 
of women to work is as unques- 
tioned as their right to breathe; 
and their right to have equal op- 
portunities .with men—at the 
same time receiving special pro- 
tection for their health and bio- 
logical needs as women—becomes 
one of the major demands of the 
trade union movement. 

Along with this recognition of 
the right of women to work, 
must go all the supporting strug- 
gles that will make the right pos- 
sible in practice: for maternity 
insurance; larger tax deductions 
for child care; more and better 
child-care centers; more and 
cheaper commercial services to 
ease the enormous burden of 
housework; low-cost community 
restaurants and the re-establish- 
ment of the shopping centers 
that were set up in many a fac- 
tory during. the war. The UAW 
Women's Department has from 
time to time proposed. all of 
these things, add ne one of them 
is. utopian. 

* 

I DON'T believe there were 
many finer speeches at the con- 
vention than that of Sister Szur, 
from Local 174: 

“We women helped organize 
this union. We pay our dues; we 
attend our meetings, and many 
of us stand up to management 
better than some of our weak- 
kneed brothers. We walk the 
picket line in the ice and snow 
—and I did at General Motors 
as long as we had the strike. 


“Whe is te say 2 woman 


should work or not? Where is 


me 


ee 


our democracy if a woman ean- 
not be a free individual and 
make up her own mind? I think 
that when you start telling’ wo- 
men you can or cannet werk 
you are infringing upon their 


civil rights.” 
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and are not loyal Americans at 
all. 
’ There is a tragic irony in the 
events since Jan. 18 when_ the 
California Supreme Court hand- 
ed down its split decision. The 
events raise the question: 

Who, for example serves 
America better: Cutter Labora- 
tories and Secretary of Health 
Hobby and the American Medi- 
cal Association who opposed 
government control of the Salk 
vaccine as an interference with 
private enterprise (profits)? Or 
the Communist Party which, 
along with the labor movement 
and undoubtedly a majority of 
the people demanded federal 
controls which would have in- 
sured more and cheaper produc- 
tion and the thorough testing 
which in Canada resulted in not 
a single case of polio in the first 
half million inoculations? 

Again, who serves America 
better: the Cutter Laboratories 
with its union-busting, or the 
Communists and the labor move- 
ment who insist that strong 
unions are necessary for the wel- 
fare of the workers and the 
country? 

Or still again, who serves 
America better: the Cutter La- 
boratories with its violations of 
the Pure Fgod and Drug Act or 
the Communists whe demand 


‘that such laws be adequately en- 


forced instead millions of dollars 


being cut from the enforcement 


of that act and spent to enforce 
repressive thought-control laws? 
* 


NO ONE in his right mind 
ought to take more than a sec- 
ond to agree that it is the Com- 
munists. that are on the side: ef 
the country and, hence on the 
side of loyalty and patriotism. 

However, the McCarthyites 
have figured out an argument 
which unfertunately many labor 
and liberal leaders still eche: 
that while evérything the Com- 
munists do is in the interests of 
the country, they do it to hide 
some ulterior and dangerous pur- 
pose. 

This line of “reasonmg” ditches 
the entire development of ra- 
tional and scientific behavior de- 
veloped by man over a few thou- 
sand years. The Communists are 
not judged by their DEEDS but 
by intentions attributed to. them 
by paid liars and imfermers. At 
the same time, the McCarthyites, 
warmongers and union-busters 
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Electricity Dewn on the Farm 


By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press 


MILLIONS of farm families 
are celebrating this season the 
20th anniversary of the rural 
electrification “administration of 
the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


REA, as everyone down on 
the farm knews it, has made 
loans to rural electric systems 
which serve 60 percent of the 
farms connected to rural power 
lines since 1935. As an example 
of what this means to farm 
homes all over the country, here 
is a report from Boone County, 


Ind. 


In April 1955 the farmers of 
that county made final payments 
on an REA loan which they got 
in 1935 ta. build their own elec- 
tric system. In 1935 only one- 
eighth of the farms in this coun- 
try, not far from Indianapolis, 
had electric lights. 

Today more than 97 percent of 
Boone County farms have elec- 
tric current. Back in the mid 30s 
only 21 percent of these farm 
homes had running water. By 
1950 three-fourths had electric 
pumps. The average farmer in 
the county is using more than 10 
times the current he was using 


in 1938. 


FARM CONVENIENCES 

The REA loans have been im- 
portant everyhere in raising the 
percentage of farms having elec- 
tric service from under 11 per- 
cem in 1935 to 93 percent new. 


The power gives most farm 


homemakers the same convenien- 
ces as city families. 

When afarm has an automatic 
water system and electric water 
heater it can alse have an auto- 
matic washer, dryer, dishwash- 
er, garbage disposer and similar 
kitchen and laundry aids. Food 
freezers are the greatest help to 
the farm wife. Days that used to 
be spent in canning have heen 
reduced to hours spent in pack- 
aging fruits, vegetables, meats, 
and even eggs and bread for the 
freezer. 

Rural electrification also bene- 
fits city consumers. Electric milk- 


ing machines, coolers and bulk- 


milk equipment lighten the work 
of the farm family and probably 
means better milk for the city 
and more of it. Other electric 
aids assure fresher eggs and high- 
er quality foods generally. And 
city people at the same time have 
steadier jobs making the appli- 
ances for their country cousins. 


Electric equipment enables 
farm families to produce more. 
Home comforts, such as better 
lighting, electric sewing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners. have 
freed the farm housewife from 
long hours of drudgery. 


HOMEMAKER TRAINING 


In spite of talk about today’s 
pushbutton housekeeping the de- 
mand for home demonstration 
work has increased greatby in re- 
cent years. Group trainmg im 
homemaking now reaches over 
five million women in the U. S. 
and its territories. 


Many women turn to this edu- 
cation work to help their fam- 
ilies adjust. te changing times. 
Those with the double job of 
wage-earning and homemaking 
ask for help in efficient home 
management, especially fer me-. 
thods that save time and labor. 

The shift from producing 
goods in the home te buying 
them in stores has brought a de- 
mand for training in wise pur- 
chasing. ‘The increasing. number 
of young children elderly 
people caused many women to 
ask for special programs on their 
care. | 

Farm families. want the latest 
methods ef producing, - 
ing and conserving food that will 
stretch the family dollar. 


are to not to be judged by their 
MISDEEDS, but by the “pa- 
triotic” vigor with which they 
shout about a “Communist men- 


ace. 
This way, honest men and 


women are denied the right to a 


job and a roof over their head 


and are jailed, while villains — 
proclaim themselves as patriots. — 
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FREE OFFER 


Steve Nelson’s gripping new beek, “The 13th Juror,” will be 
given FREE with every Daily Worker or combination sub- 
scription, at the regular price of $12 for the Daily Worker 
or $13 for the combination (Worker and D.W.). This ap- 
plies te those whe will be getting a subscription for the first 
time, as well as those who renew their sub NOW. 


Nelson’s book, just published, is one of seven that can be 
chosen to go along with a sub. The others include Harvey 
Matusow’s “False Witness” Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders” ; 
Walter Lowenfels “Sonnete to Liberty”; Howard Fast’s “Free- 
dom Read” and “Last Frentier”’ (two of his finest works) ; 
and Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg “Story.” 


Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders,” also just off the press, is a 
fine story of her parents, pioneer Socialists and farmer-labor 
organizers of the midwest. Written in her usual beautiful 


style, it gives a vast insight into the great political independ- 
ence movements of the past 


Lowenfels’s sonnets, published a few weeks ago, have been 


acclaimed as among the finest 


half-century. 


poetry turned eut by a con- 


temporary American. Lowenfels is a Philadelphia Smith Act 


defendant. 
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FLATTERING TO MATRONS 
A lovely afternoon froek creat- 
ed to compliment the mature fig- 
ure. Finish with ruffling or have 
a big shawl collar with trimming. 
Pattern 8102 comes in sizes 


OF BRITISH LABOR CHIEFS 


LONDON #s militarization and the H-bomb, is 
FROM ALL SECTIONS of the! most often cited. 
British Labor Party voices are now| 


being héard for a change of the 


right-wing leadership which is held | 


responsible for the Tory victory, 
May 26. 

The failure to put up a positive 
alternative to the Conservatives, 
especially by opposing German re- 


| after the elections called for a mass 


Meanwhile the Communist Party 
‘increased its vote by 50 percent in 
the 17 districts where it was en- 
‘tered. A statement by: the C. P. 


campaign to force on the Tories 
‘and Parliament a poiley of genuine 
‘peace and disarmament. 


FLIERS FREED - 


(Continued from Page 4) 
seeking to visit their kin in China. 
* 

EACH TIME one of the leaders 
of a neutral Asian country tried to 
do something to get the fliers re- 
leased, the State Department dash- 
ed cold water on the project. But 
the whole fliers story was driven 
from the headlines by: President 
Eisenhower's request for preventive 
war powers in the Formosa Straits 
made on Jan. 25. This of course 
made more difficult any effort to 
get the fliers home as well as end- 

ing the tensions in the Far East. 


Nevertheless the Asian nations, 
including China and the Ceylon 
bloc, persisted in their efforts to 
get negotiations’ about al] disputed 
issues between China and_ the 
United States. 


At the end of February Secretary 
of State Dulles visited Burma's 
Premier U Nu. Dulles was told that 
the Chinese were ready for nego- 
tiations with America. Dulles re- 


sponded in the autematic-reflex | ! 


manner of the State Department. 


India, Burma. and Indonesia con- 
tinued their efforts, and before the 
historic Bandung conference a new 
chance to release the fliers came 
and went. 


As the Asian neutrals indicated 
that China was set to release a num- 
ber of fliers, the American press 
and State Department embarked 
on still another campaign that 
darkened the skies over the Far 
East once more. 


This was in connection with the 
incident of the plane carrying 
Chinese participants to the Ban- 
dung conference which was de- 
stroyed after leaving Hong Kong. 
The Chinese government charged 
sabotage at that time. It said it had 
warned Hong Kong authorities 
about a danger beforehand. They 
knew very well that Hong Kong 
was infested with Chiang Kai-shek’s 
agents. These agents have long 
been supported financially by Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency headquart- 
ers on Formosa. : 


As soon as the-plane was wreck- 
ed and all signs pointed to sabo- 
tage, Washington and the big busi- 
ness press started a campaign in- 
tended to show that sabotage could 
not have taken place. The N. Y. 


DULLES SULKS 


ed with a Joseph Newman story 
that the Chinese had themselves 
sabotaged themselves and _ killed 


| Seek to Rush Trial 


- | 


for 2 
Freed in Matusow Probe 


THE U.S. DISTRICT ATTORNEY moved swiftly last week to bring Alexander 
Trachtenberg and George Blake Charney to trial for the second time Aug. 1 on a Smith 


Act thought contro] indictment. Federal Judge Vincent L. Leibell coupled the case with 
that of Sidney Stein and ordered, | . Sain: 
the three together. trial for the remaining 11 defend-| was a political refugee, was 

Judge Edward J. Dimock had |@mts now imprisoned. ‘brought to court from the Federal 


ordered a new trial for Trachten-|__ With the motions before Judge | House of Detention on a govern- 


berk and Charney after a hearing Dimcok, rejected, Assistant U. S,|ment writ. Robert E.° Lewis, the 


, 7 "© | Attorney Boudinot Atterbury attorney whe represented him in 
before him showed Harvey Matu- | went before Judge Leibell and an. the preliminary hearing, said 


perp h -appvireea ‘a rosa nounced the government would Stein, too, had been unable yet 
a ae, %°*'be ready to open the new Smith/|to retain an attorney to represent 
trial of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn) Act trial Aug. 1 ‘him at the trial. ; 

and 12 co-defendants. * Trachtenberg and Charney are | 


themselves. 
All this occurred just when the! 
Indian and British negotiators had: 
advanced in efforts to get the re- 
lease of the American fliers. 
Now an official report comes| 
from the Indonesian government 


confirming the Chinese charges of 
sabotage. And now the British au-| 
thorities in Hong Kong are hunt-| 
ing high and low for the Chiang 
‘Kai-shek agents who perpétrated 
the dastardly mass murder. And 
thereby the British authorities in’ 
Hong Kong are eating their own | 
words which previously asserted | 
that there couldn't have been any 
sabotage. : 

NOW that the four fliers are 
back, it became known that at, 
‘least one of them, Lt. Col. Edwin: 
‘Heller, owes his leg and possibly 
his life to the Chinese. When he 
»arachuted down from his plane 
}over China he broke his leg. Sev- 
‘eral delicate operations were per- 
formed by the Chinese which saved 
his leg. 

Besides, all four attested to the 
good treatment they enjoyed. All 
looked fit’ and healthy. And then 
|all were gagged by the Army and 
barred from telling their stories to 


the American public. 
* 


MEANWHILE Indian’ envoy 
Menon is due for a visit here as are 
Burma’s Premier U Nu and Indo- 
‘nesia’s Premier: Ali Sastroamidjojo 
‘this June. All three are bending 
‘their efforts to bring about Ameri- 
can-Chinese negotiations. All were 
waiting for at least some sign that 
Washington too wants negotiations, 
that Washington too will make 
some efforts to relax tensions, that 
Washington too realizes how much 
the world wants a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Formosa crisis. Amer- 
ican public opinion will be decisive 
in this matter. 

Although the Chinese will not be 
present at the forthcoming Big Four 
meeting the Soviet Union has in- 
cluded a Far Eastern settlement 
high on the list of issues it says 
‘should be settled through negotia- 


From the release of the four 


Judge Dimock, however, reject- JUDGE LEIBELL laid over free on $5,000 bail each. 
ed motions for judgment of ac-|the matter of fixing trial date until! goes: 


quittal for Trachtenberg and/fine 14. Atterbury said he was 
Charney. He also refused to call|*in contact” with the chief judge 


of the court in an effort to have 
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8 If no trial date is set by that 
© ‘\time, Atterbury proposed a series: 
Of two-week adjournments until 
the time of trial could be fixed. 
| Harry Sacher, who appeared as. 
attorney for Trachtenberg and)! 
Charney, said he had not been re-| 
tained as trial counsel and_ that, 
time would be needed to secure! 
counsel for a trial that might last 
nine months. | 
He objected to the prosecutor's: 
‘proposal which would reqtixe de- 
fense counsel to come down _ to 
court every two weeks “to see! 
how the district attorney is get- 
ling along.” 
Stein, serving a_ three-year 
term for alleged “harboring” of: 
Robert Thmopson, when the latter | 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


peaceful uses of atomic energy. ‘for extension of coverage to 5 
4—Friendship. The cultural and|};)) \orkers. : 
political exchange that has been The other big issue on which 
developing gradually during the nie 
past period will be greatly accele-| labor, especially the AFL building 
rated. There will be a speedup in| trades unions, has concentrated at- 
mutual repatriation of refugees tention is the attempt to insert the coverage, and Davis-Bacon _pre- 
who want to return to their home- PDavis-Bacon prevailing wage pro- | Vailing wage provisos. ea 
land. ‘viso into government building pro- The workers are willmg to figiit if 
* ‘grams. Under this provision! given half the opportunity. This 


THESE SOLID agreements con- building tradesmen would get the) was evident already in March 
founded all the original reports) prevailing wage on the projected, when 1,800 building trades work- 
in the big business press about! national highway program. This/ers gathered in Washington - to 
how Tito will not show any in-| ysyally means the union scale of|lobby for Davis-Bacon and against 
terest in resumption of friendship wages. During this past week hew-. Section 14-B. This kind of mobili- 
with the Soviet Union. ever, the Democratic leadership in, zation could now be surpassed, 

The negotiations also inaugurat-|  ienien from a comparatively passive 


fees ithe Senate, in an admitted bid for! 3 
ed a process of political exchanges) pixiecrat votes to help pass the!section of the trade union move- 


Demo Chiefs Running Out 


expended at the Vienna, meeting 
of the International Confederation 
of Trade Unions for a reactionary 
foreign policy were used to bring 
the Democratic party leadership 
borg line, the trade unions cou!d 
still «win the $1.25 and extended 


i + 
' 


| (Continued from Page 2) . 
mil-| 


aimed at bringing about mutual 


Sore highway bill, threw out the ment. And it could be surpassed 


* 


confidence between the Commu-!. :y: ; none 
nist Party of the Soviet Union and prevailing, wage section. 
the League of Yugoslav Commu- " | 
nists on the basis of Marxism-| THE effect of this will be to en-: 
Leninism. danger union wage scales, especi- 
That this will be a process has (ally in the South. A. similar at-| 
already been indicated. Its im-,tempt is now under way in the) 
portance _ was underscored in’ House Education and Labor com- 
Khruschev’s speech on arriying in| mittee, where chairman Barden is 
Belgrade when he said: ‘determined that there shall be no 


many times by a nationwide mebj- 
lization on the minimum wage 
issue. 
a 

A GREAT DANGER exists in 
the double-dealings of the Demo- 
cratic leadership. If labor does not 
push ahead, it will be pushed back. 
Senator Karl Mundt (R-SD) has 
already put in a bid to the Dixie- 


tions. 


Representatives of the Com- prevailing wage proviso in the! crats to join with the Republicans 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, school construction qrogram. for national legislation to deprive 
the _ party created by the great} On the other Jabor-endorsed is-|labor of its political rights, similar 
Lenin, we consider it desirable t0' cues nothing, or next to nothing, has|to the state law already passed in 
have mutual confidence establish- }ee) done by the Democratic lead-| Wisconsin. The Chamber of Com- 


Herald Tribune went further—first| fliers can come a much greater re- 
it showed that there couldn’t have|lease—from the tensions that have 
been sabotage. And then it follow-' poisoned the atmosphere so long. 


New York Circulation Standing 


Circulation efforts continued passive last week, with only a 


ed between our parties. 
“The strongest ties are created 
among the peoples of those coun- 


ership to come through on_ its;merce of the U.S., called last week 
|pledges. These include Taft-Hart-|for curbmg laber through anti- 
trust legislation and prosecution. ° 


scattering of subs from Illinois, New Jersey, Minnesota and New 
York. - Total received was 86 for The Worker, and 45 for the Daily 
Worker. The Worker figure represented less than half of what is 


needed weekly to reach: our necessary goals for the year; the Daily 
Worker figure was slightly more than half. 

There were gains in Worker bundle orders in New York, largely 
as a result of a special Queens order. Cuts in bundles took place in 
New Jersey and New England, and there was a slight hike in 
Minnesota. 

Here are the circulation and fund campaign standings: 


WORKER 


(Subs) 
Achieved 
2388 - 
2129 
3220 
WRK 
500 167 


10000 6883 6y 
DAILY WORKER 


Geal 


(Bundle) 
Geal Geal Achieved 
3200 223 

3000 
1800 
1500 


Ceunty 
Manhattan 
Brooklyn 
Bronx 
Queens 
Upstate 


Tetal 


pat TROT ee Se ‘ 
MM 1000 


yates nd 

. n 
Bronx 
Queens 
Upstate 
Tetal 


‘the working peasantry, the work- 


parties that base their activities 
on the teachings of Marxism-Len-| 
inism. Parties governed by the, 
teachings of Marxism - Leninism 
achieve complete mutual under- 
standing because the strength for 
the interests of the workingclass, 


ing pedple is its only aim.” 

It was this deeper kind of rec- 
onciliation which has been the 
center of interest in comment’ ev- 
erywhere. Khruschev said on this 
matter: — 

“We would not be doing our 


| 
: 


to 


ithe dim prospects, rests first and 


mon, support ef friendship and co- 
Spe enn. ti 


; . ‘epeal, al of ‘ti 14-B| 
tries where the leading forces sak pepees, repeal of Sectice | 


of the T-H law which provides for 
the state right-to-scab laws, Wal- 
ter-McCarran revision and FEPC.| 
i 


The responsibility for the sorry | 
situation of the moment, and for 


foremost on the leadership of the 


vigor that «this leadership has 
shown has been the attempt, in 
Vienna, under the leadership of 
George Meany, AFL president, to 
pistol-whip the trade unions of the 
“free world” into line behind a 


Hovte Steele, speaking on behalf 
of the Chamber, cided “corrective 
legislation which will bring labor 
unions under the anti-trust laws.” 
The T-H act, he said, was “inad- 
aquate” in dealing with unions. 

The same objectives .are pre- 


| AFL and the CIO. The only rea] sented in an elaborate brochure, 


“So People May Prosper’, pub- 

lished last week by the National 

Association of Manufacturers. 
These dangers will not be frus- 


itrated by Meany riding herd on 


the unionists of western Europe. 
The mobilization of all labors 


KnowJand foreign policy program. 
If half the energy that has been 


turn Yugoslavia against the West, 
as sO many commentators here 
had said. On the contrary, the. 
agreement on mutual support of 
coexistence spurred agreement not 
only ef Yugeslavia with the rest 
of the soeialist world, but com- 


{ 


ferces on behalf of the $1.25 and 
extended coverage, as on some 
other issues would serve also to 
prevent Republicans and_ Dixie- 
crats winding up the session 
‘by jamming the Butler industry- 
wide screening bill through Con- 
gress. Last session it was rus 

‘through the Senate and failed in 
the Heuse. Without serious coun- 
jit may _ be. rushed, 


through hous ' this $eSSiOR. 
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WOMEN TODAY 


— Unions Come , Long Way, But 
There's Stilla Way ToGo 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


A NUMBER of union conven- 
*ions or conferences have tried in 
the last few months to come to 
grips with the question of wo- 
man’s right to work and _ her 
special problems in the factories. 
The middle of May saw the third 
annual UE conference on the 

‘problems of working .women. 
The United Packinghouse Work- 
ers at its national policy conter- 
ence in the same month called 
for more equitable treatment of 
women workers and their gyeai- 
er participation in union affairs. 

Before me are the stenographic 
proceedings of the heated debate 
that took place in the UAW con- 
vention this year when the reso- 
lution on women’s rights hit the 
floor. They show how long a way 
the trade union movement has 


come on the woman question, © 


~and how far it has still to travel. 
Let’s begin, by summing up. 
The passage of this resolution 
by an overwhelming majority 
was a distinct advance for the 
labor movement. Here is stated 
woman's right to work; to re- 
ceive equal pay for equal work; 
to be part of a single seniority 
list; to get job-training and to be 
promoted; to maintain and ac- 
cumulate seniority during a leave 
of absence for pregnancy and 
childbirth, up to six months auto- 
matically and up to one year 
upon presentation of a doctor's 
certificate. This last is part of the 
model maternity ciause which 
the union resolved should be in- 
cluded in all contracts. 
* 


THE UAW is one of the few 
unions ‘to take such a stand, and 
—though the record of the vari- 
ous locals is spotty—one of the 
very few to fight for it in prac- 
tice. General Motors has been 
forced to agree to the equal pay 
principle regardless of sex. The 
contracts with International Har- 
vester and Ford added the word 
“sex” to their non-discrimination 
clauses. The Budd Company of 
Detroit had to agree to stop dis- 
crimination against married wo- 
men. Some vears ago, General 
Motors plant in Lansing coughed 
up $55,000 to 29 women work- 
ers after the UAW had brought 
a back-pay suit under the Michi- 
gan equal pay law. And in 1954 
an administritive letter to all Jo- 
cals slapped down a_ proposal 
that had cropped up in many 
places, that women workers, es- 
pecially married women, be tired 
to “solve” the growing problem 
of unemployment. 

The discussion on the conven- 
tion floor ran ‘the gamut from 
the wholly correct demand that 
womans right to work be fully 
protected, to arguments reflect- 
ing the reactionary position of 
the employers. One delegate at- 
tributed the.employment of wo- 
men to an effort to reach a stand- 
ard of living that he felt was too 
high. (“The trouble today is that 
married people want everything. 
They want a car, a home, a TV.”) 
If anyone-agreed with him, no 
one took the floor to say so. An- 
other boasted that he had forced 
his wife to quit work when he 
married her 32 years ago. He 
also receiyed no support for his 
stand. 

* 

BUT there were more subtle 
attacks on women’s right to work. 
Several delegates tried to pit 
single against married women, 
and others tried to pit women 
who have children against those 
who haven't — forgeting that 
the big issue is working-class 
unity. 

There couldn’t be an argu- 
ment more palatable to the boss- 
es than the plea that women 
should be a}jlowed to work only 
until marriage, or only until 


motherhood. For it is not and. 


never has been the aim of em- 
loyers to drive women out of 
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The Chicago delegation and’ District Three delegates to the 
UE women’s conference in Washington, shown on the steps of the 


House Office Building. 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO 
WOMEN workers in the 
meat packing plants are 
bringing about intensive 
union action against some 


of the special problems that 
beset them—problems as old as 
discrimination and as new as 
automation. 

That was the meaning of what 
took place here in Chicago dur- 
ing a mid-May national policy 
conference of the CIO United 
Packinghouse Workers which 
gave the woman question a top 
priority. 

The problems of women in 
industry generally have become 
so aggravated that some union 
had to tackle them in a funda- 
mental way. That job has been 
undertaken by the UPWA, which 
has in the past broken new 
ground against racial discrimina- 
tion in the plants and has pibv- 
neered on a dozen other difficult 
fronts. 

The UPWA conference named 
the employer as the source of 
discrimination against women 
and reckoned its staggering cost 
to the women workers to the 
union as a whole. 

“If women in meat products 
got the same starting rate as 
men, the companies would have 
to pay out an extra $4,706,352 
a year in wages, a conference 
report declared, citing one ot 
the more minor relationships be- 
tween discriminaton against 
women and company profits. 

ALARMING was the reported 
toll of speedup and automation 
among the women workers in 
the packing plants. Secretary of 
the panel on women’s seniority, 
Leroy Banks of a Louisiana su- 
gar local, declared that “where 
women were once 23 percent of 
the total packing industry em- 
ployment, they are now only 14 
percent.” 

The conference showed the 
companies piling up __ profits 
through speedup, through com- 
bining jobs, through increasing 
work loads, through new auto- 
matic machinery. 


All of these have heightened 
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of women a marginal group, 
available when needed and 
ready to work for lower wages, 
but. without permanent status in 
the working force and without 
interest in union affairs. 

This point the resolution dealt 
with. very ably when it said: 
“Management invents varied 
and devious methods to create 
confusion and disunity among 
our members. Resorting to out- 
worn prejudices against women, 
they seek to divide us and finally 
destroy our hard-won seniori 


the trends toward the elimina- 
tion of women workers, toward 
greater exploitation of the wom- 
en in the plants. 

The 400 delegates here also 
cited the double discrimination 
against Negro women workers, 
who are still barred in many 
plants from even the jobs and 
the earnings available to white 
women. 

Growing discrimination against 
women by the packing com- 
panies, it was pointed out here, 
has aimed at destroying the slen- 
der thread which now exists be- 
tween thousands of these women 
and the union. The conference 
spoke of “a whole section of our 
membership whose _ isolation 
made them targets for ,anti- 
union propaganda in anf era 
dominated by Big Business.” 

. 


THUS, the UPWA undertook 
here a ‘vital and ambitious pro- 
gram to integrate its women 
members fully, to make them 
a dynamic force within the union 
in the wage and_ contract 
struggles, on the legislative and 
political action fronts. 

The panel on women’s role in 
the union started out dramatic- 
ally by examining the composi- 
tion of this national policy con- 
ference itself. Reported panel 
secretary Ruth Shields of the 
American Sugar local in Balti- 
more: “There are nine big locals 
that have sent at least three del- 
egates to this -conference—and 
not a woman among them!” 

The -panel criticized the way 
many locals operate—no real ef- 
fort to get women to meetings; 
the general conduct of meetings 
often sloppy, disorganized, even 
rowdy; the gossip and rumors 
that are ‘often circulated : about 
active union women; the failure 
to make allowances for problems 
affecting women’s participation 
such as home problems, child 
care, meeting time, transporta- 
tion. 

A scathing. summary of. the 
state of affairs in 80 largest, local 
unions revealed the lack of wom- 
en as local union officers. In 
those few locals that have wom- 
en's committees, these function 
in “kitchen duty, bingo games or 
something similar.” 

The report also revealed the 
shortage of women in the dis- 
trict and international union 
policy-making meetings and of- 
ficial bodies. 

The thorough discussion dealt 
even with ‘such questions as 
eliminating from the speech of 
union members such discrimina- 


tory terms as “girl” in reference - 


to adult women. 
. 


THIS SO-CALLED “filattery” 
is just another bosses’ weapon 


ter struggle 
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Announcing O 
WITH THIS issue The 


Worker resumes its regular col- - 


umn on women’s affairs under 
its old name but with a new 
columnist, Elizabeth Lawson. It 
will be conducted, Miss Law- 
son assures her readers, to the. 
extent possible in the same 
spirit and for the same goals as 
under its former writer, the be- 
loved Negro woman leader, 
Claudia Jones. 

“I believe,” Elizabeth Law- 
son says, “that at no time in 
out history has struggle for the 
full equality of women been as 
important as it is today, when 
fascism—with its revival of the 
kitchen - church - children 
theory of ‘woman's place’ — is 
striving to come to power. The 


employers are fighting against 
union proposals for equal pay 
for equal work and a_¥ single 
seniority list for both sexes. All 
this they do under the slogan 
that woman's place is at home.” 
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a second class position,” the con- 
ference declared, “Women who 
work eight hours and more a day 
could hardly be termed ‘girls.’ 
“Yet this term persists among 
us—and so does the female wage 
differential! Women are adult, 
dignified human beings with 
enormous responsibilities. Wom- 
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Marion Davis, Local 42—East 
Armour, East St. Louis, chair- 
man of the local women’s activ- 
ities committee. 


en workers want this dignity 
spelled out in higher and equal 
wages, want unity with men 
workers to win a better way of 
life for all of us.” 

It was UPWA president 
Ralph Helstein who opened the 
conference pointing to the sinis- 
ter management eiforts to oust 
the women from employment 
and the accompanying employer 
propaganda that “a womans 
place is in the kitchen.” 

“Women work for the same 
reason that men do — because 
they have to, in order to pro- 
vide a living for themselves. and 
their families,” Helstein de- 
clared. 

The chairman of the women’s 
representation panel, Lydia Dur- 
ham of the Oppenheimer Casing 
local in Chicago, declared that 
there was no “magic formula” by 
which husbands will soon earn 
so much money that wives will 
not need to work, 

* 

THE CONFERENCE tackled 
a program of smashing the eco- 
nomic discrimination apt 
women in the packing industry 
which takes its most blatant form 
in the female wage differential. 
his . differential has been re- 
duced by the union to 3% cents 
an hour, over many years of bit- 
. However, there are 
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The column will deal with all 
aspects of women relationships 
to our sdeiety, including the sit- 
uation of women in industry 
and on the farms, the fight -for 
equal pay for equal work, sin- 
gle seniority lists and job train- 
ing. It will tackle the special 
problems of Negro, Jewish, and 
Puerto Rican women, and>UN 
discussion on the world status 
of women, the advances and dif- 
ficulties. of women in_ the 
professions, the fight for aid to 
pregnant women and mothers, 
for child day care centers, etc. 
It will review the greut books 
and pamphlets which have been 
landmarks in the fight for wom- 
en's rights. 


And if this doesn’t cover the 
aspect of womens problems 
which concerns you, write Eliza- 
beth Lawson. She has appealed 
for letters and disctission from 
her readers 


THE EDITORS. 
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Fight Elimination of Women in Meat Plants 
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and seven cents in the canneries. 

The conference revealed some 
differences over the handling of 
some problems arising from the 
growing tendency for women to 
be eliminated from the industry. 

Some delegates urged the re- 
vision of the present separate 
seniority system, whereby wom- 
cn are limited to _ so-called 
women's jobs. 

“There are a lot of jobs I could 
do in my plant if I just had a 
chance,” one woman delegate 
declared. A man trom Camden 
called the separate seniority 
lists “another form of discrimina- 
tion.” : 
However, others said that a 
single seniority list would elim- 
inate women even faster. Del- 
egates stated that this would 
“help the company push the 
women out of the plants.” 

* 

LIKE other questions, this 
issue was turned over to the 
UPWA executive board to “find 
a practical and satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problems of women 
being eliminated from the indus- 
tries in which our members 
work.” 

These will be key points be- 
fore the coming board meetings 
and before the _ international 
union convention next year. In 
addition, the parley here called 
for district conferences this fall 
to record the progress on meet- 
ing women's iit, and to 
take the necessary next steps. 

While greeting the coming 
merger of their Own union and 
the AFL Meat Cutters, and also 
merger of the AFL and the CIO, 
the delegates here expressed 
deep concern over the lack. of 
“provisions for the role of wom- 
en in a united labor movement.” 

The UPWA officers were in-- 
structed to write to National 

CIO seeking clarification on 
the issue of women in the merged 
federation and suggesting that 
a women's department be set up 
in the merged organization. 

Deeply reflected here was the 


special concern of women with 


the threat to peace, with the rise 
of Republican reaction across 
the U. S., with the schemes of 
Big Business to undérmine work- 
ers living standards. 

“UPWA women can no longer 
watch,” the women delegates 
here declared. “We recognize 
what we can get depends. upon 
the strength with which we can 
back up our own demands: 

“We draw our strength from 
understanding the essential truth 
of our position . . . from the sup- 

rt of our brother workers .. , 


from the cooperation of our in- 


ternational union and from the . 
strides toward freedom that 
women have taken all over the 
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Selected TV and 


Movie 


a June 4 


Junior Sports (2) 8:30 a.m. 
On the Carousel (2) 9 


| 


College Press Conference (7); 


11:30 

Big Top—circus (2) Noon 

Movie: Mr. Peek-A-Boo (5) 1 
Very Amusing comedy 

Baseball: Dodgers-St. Louis (9) 
1:55 

Giants-Chicago (11) 1:55 

Golf Championships 4) 4:30 

Six O'Clock Report (2) 6 | 

Sports of the Day (13) 7:15 

Horace Heidt Show (4) 7:30 | 

Movie: Of Mice and Men (11), 
7:30. Excellent | 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8. Hour long 
Honeymooners Sketch | 

Oscar a The Chocolate Sol- | 
dier (4) 9 

Damon Runyon 
10:30 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Play: Mayor of the Town. 
Thomas Mitchell (4) 11:15 

Movie: Blue Angel (1930 movie) 
(4) 11:30. Marlene Dietrich 


TV 
Sunday, June 5 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 
Times Youth Forum (5) Noon 
Baseball Hall of Fame—Marty 


Marion (9) 1:15 
Movie: Ghost Goes 
1:30. Excellent 


DELIGHTFUL family resort, private lake, | 
swimming, boating, fishing, sports, | 
music, counselor service, delicious food. 
June $35, July and August $40—children 
$20-$25. Pine Lake Lodge, Kenoza Lake, 
N.Y. Call Manya Hamburger, Jefferson- | 
ville 212R. City: BE 2- A754. 
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Theatre (2) 


West 5) 


-— = - - 


2 


8 


Guide 


Baseball: Giants-Chicago (11) 
1:55 


Baseball: Dodgers-St. Louis (9) 


Camera Three (2) 3 

Let’s Take A Trip (2) 3:30 
Now and Then—Dr. Baxter (2) 4 
Face the Nation (2) 4:30 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 

Play: Joseph Schildkraut in The 


Hammer & Sword (4) 5 


Adventure (2) 5:30 

Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6 
Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30. First 


‘Major Test of Penicillin 


Lassie (2) 7 
You Asked For It (7) 7 


6:45 


Private Secretary (2) 7:30. Ann| 


Sothern 
Mister Peepers (4) 7:30 
Play: The Boy -and the Coach 


(7) 7:30. Crazylegs Hirsch 


Toast of the Town—Julius La! 


Rosa—Marian Marlowe (2) 8 


Dean Martin-& Jerry Lewis (4) 


Movie: Pastor Hall (5 


‘Nazi film 


Eisenhower's Press 
(7) 8:30, Repeat 

Play: Star in the House (2) 9 

Loretta: Young Show (4) 10 
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Hi Fi at Five WRCA 5 

Stan Lomax Sports WOR 6:45 
Conversation WRCA 8 
Cunsmoke, WCBS 8 

Disk Derby WCBS 8:30 

All Star Parade of Bands WRCA 


RADIO 
Sunday, June 5 


As we See It—AFL series WABC 
Noon 

Foreign Affairs Report WCBS 
12:30 

Anthology—poetry WRCA 1 

Verdi’s La Traviatta WOR 1:30 


Giants-Chicago WMCA 1:55 
Dodgers-St. Louis WMGM 1:55) 
Yankees-Chicago WINS 2:25 | 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of! 
Amsterdam WCBS 2:30 | 
Rin Tin Tin WOR 5 | 
Youth Wants to Know WRCA 
6:30 
Harry Wismer, 


sports WOR 

Stan Kenton Story—Sinatra, nar- 
rator WRCA 7 

Town Meeting—Asia and the’ 
West WABC 8 “ 

Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 

X Minus One—Science Fiction 
WRCA 8 | 

Sherlock Holmes — Gielgud & 


Richardson WRCA 9 | 


| 


What's My Line—panel quiz (2) 


(10:30 


Featurama—news (5) 11 
RADIO 
Saturday, June 4 
News, WABC, WCBS. Noon 


Baseball: Giants- Chicago WMCA' cy 


1:55 


Dodgers-St. Louis WMGM 1; 55 White Suit 


Y: ankees- Chic: ago WINS | -. 229 


~~ 


its Bar 
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for all the little Davy Crocketts. 
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And for the parents, and 


/ 


big sisters and brothers: 


IT’S THE YEARLY OUTING 
WITH YOUR FRIENDS! 


+” ‘The Time: June 12 — Sunday — All Day 
The Place: Camp Midvale, Midvaie, N.J. 


The Event: 


2nd Annual Labor Press Picnie 


Delicious Calories 
)..Sengs © Dancing © Bazaar ° 
Entertainment ® 


Baseball 


© Basketball © Swimming 
Games @ Children’s Program 
Peoples Artists 


Admisison: 


Tickets at: All local Freedom 


$1 @ Children Free 


of Press Clubs; Daily Worker, 


35 E. 12th St., 8th floor; Morning Freiheit, 35 E. 12th St., 6th 


floor; Workers Bookshop, 48 E. 


575 Ave. of Americas; Bookwor!l 


13th Street: Jefferson School, 
d, 714 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. 


Last Call for Bus Reservations 


CALL AL 4-7954 


Register Now ! — 


CAMP LAKELAND 


TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 


Nina L 


SUPERVISED 
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on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. 


OPENING FRIDAY, JULY 1 | 
~ With Gala Victory Celebration — | 
or fahemtisation on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN | 
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_*& SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURAL STAFF 


Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer - 

y *& Teddy Schwartz * Harvey Schreibman 

Edith Segal * New Recreation Hall * Television 
Library and place to relax 


DAY CAMP 
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Conference | 19:15 


UN Story WOR 9:15 | 
Elmer Davis, news WABC 


Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 | 
MOVIES 

Marty, Sutton 

Big Family (Soviet) Stanley 

Wuthering Heights (revival) 
Plaza 
Hiroshima (Japanese) Baronet | 
Bad Day at Black Rock, 68th St. 
Camille (revival) Translux (2nd 


Island & ~Man ve 
(British) Fifth Ave. 
of 


Tight Little 


One Summer 


(Swedish) World | 
Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. ' 


Guild 


| 


LaRonde & LePlaisir (French) 
oath St. | 

Bellissima (Italian) & Besutioll 
of Night (French) Thalia | 


Heights 
DRAMA 


Phoenix °55, Phoenix | 
Two For Fun, Grenwich Mews 
Bus Stop, Music Box 

Inherit the Wind, National 


Finian’s Rainbow, Hudson Guild 
Players, 436 W. 27. Fri. & Sat. 


Ibsen's Ghosts, Royal Play house | 
Mark Twain’s America, Folksay 


Theatre, 85 E. 4. Sat. only 


Comedy in Music—Victor Borge, 


Golden | 
Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 
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Classified Ads 


FOR » SALE 


20”’ WINDOW | FAN — Change air every 
minute in average 3-room apartment. 


List. $94.75. Spec. $49.95. Standard Brand f 
Dist., 
3- 7819, One hour free parking or 2 tokens. § 
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SERVICES 
(Painting) 


exterior work. 
Full schedule halts us from 


cr 


——— 


~ 


INTERIOR, 
specialty. 


giving our usual prompt service. Jack | 
Rosen, GI 8-7601. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


SPIKE’S moving and pickup service, city, 
country. Short notice, plan 
UN 4-7707. 


’ 
(CT 
’ 
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FOR RENT 


ATTENTION all Clubs and Organizations. 
Plan your concerts, dinners and affairs | 
at the spacious hall at the Brighton } 
Community Center, 3200 Coney. Island | 
Ave., B’klyn — right near the ocean. : 


MOVING © STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
eh Aa Ba 


13 E. th St. 
EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


| 


: | 
| —" | 
i 
ii Vector Laboratories 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonegraphs 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
«+ +. New Yerh3, NZ... 
Sales ite OS ' Paci sANiholl © ¢§ 
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Three Cases of Murder (British) 
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NEGRO AFFAIRS 


° Another FEPC Law 


® Teacher Faces 


A MICHIGAN FEPC. law, 
passed by both houses of the 
legislature, for the first time in 
20 years of campaigns, wil! be- 
come law in October. The bill 
creates a six member bi-partisan 
commission to probe cases of dis- 
crimination because of race, 


color, creed or national origin. 
A coordinating council of more 
than 30 organizations led. the 
fight for its passage. 

* 


THE CONTEMPT TRIAL of 
Mrs. Goldie Watson, suspended 


> 


_ Philadelphia school teacher, may 


be held soon, an assistant US 
district attorney has indicated. 
Mrs. Watson invokéd the First 
Amendment when refusing to 
answer questions before’ the 


| House Un-American Committee 
| in 1953. She was indicted last 


November. However the Justice 
Department awaited the out- 
come of the Jules Emspak case 
before the Supreme Court be- 
fore starting trial. Emspak, the 
US attorney pointed out, was 


| freed of contempt on the basis 


of the Fifth Amendment, not the 

First in a decision last week. 
® 

REP. CHARLES DIGGS. JR. 

Michigan Congressman, has 

promised to lead a national boy- 


— cott of Standard Oil mmless: their 


gasoline stations stop discrimi- | 


nating against Negroes. He cited | 


the affid: avit of a school teacher | 


Trial 
in the South who was dragged 


from a Standard Oil station and — 


slugged for entering the rest- 


TOoOom. 
* 


GOVERNMENT COUNSEL 
argued before Washington, D. | 


C.'s Judge John, J. Malloy that 
discrimination against Negroes 
in capital bowling alleys was 
illegal. Attorneys for the lily- 
white Lucky Strike Bowling Al- 
ley held that bowling alleys are 
places of “public amusement.” 
A ruling is expected. next month. 

. A similar suit against beach 
segregation in Maryland is be- 
fore the Supreme Court, await- 
ing a ruling. 


“OPERATION DESEGRE- 
GATION” was voted by more 
than 5,000 delegates to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, meeting in Los An- 
geles. The new policy opens 
the doors of all institutions con- 
trolled by the church to everyone 
without regard to color and 


urges members to work for de- | 


segregation in their communities. 
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In Memoriam 
REBECCA ISAACSON 
June 4, 1953 


Sylvia and Aaron 
Elsie and Herb 


RUDY SKREK 


A True American 


Fell on Normandy Beach, D-Day, June 6, 1944 


Member, Section Executive Committee, Second A.D., 
: Queens’ Communist Party 


Business Agent, Chemical, Drug and Cosmetic 
Workers Union 


a years after his death 


against fascism, Rudy . Skrek’s 


on the hattlefield in the war 


life serves to inspire all 


freedom-loving people with faith in the victory of democ- 


racy over reaction. 


Rudy was among many Commanists whe fell in the baitle 
to save our country and to end wars. In his life and death, 
she gives the lie to the reactionaries who are imprisoning 


his comrades, 
battlefield, fer fighting for 
tien of our Bill of Rights. 


In recalling Rudy’s life and 


some of whom fought with him on the 


peace and for the preserva- 


death, we dedicate ourselves 


to continue the fight for peace—to guarantee the success- 
ful outcome of the negotiations among the Big. Four 
Powers. These struggles go hand in hand with the efforts 
we must make to end the persecution and prosecution of 
progressives and discrimination against the Negro People 


and all minorities 


Aesdeistitl ail pis Wath: Das, a D. — H.A.8. — Haanak Stern — Hannah 


and Abe — Mareild and Abe — 


Harolé and Sylvia — M: — Milt and 


Ruth — Mildred — Pearl — Phil — Rudolph Skrek Club, CP eee 
Queens) — Sam, Edna and Danny Coleman. . 7 
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Tenants Fight Witch-Hunt Eviction Threats 


about nm. yo 


By MICHAEL SINGER 


FAMILIES IN FEDERAL housing projects in New York City began fighting back 
against a City Housing Authority “loyalty oath” order last week. With the June 1 evic- 
tion deadline for refusing to sign set back to June 24 tenants took heart at rising op- 


position to the hasty application 
by the CHA of the Gwinn Act. 


The Gwinn Act, passed by Con- 
gress in 1952, bars federal hous- 
ing applicants and evicts occu- 
pants who refuse to submit to a 
loyalty oath based on the U.S. 


attorney general’s “subversive” list. 


Last week the Appellate Divis- 
ion of the Supreme Court upheld 
the CHA sign-or-else edict and 
denied a stay of its application. 
The Authority immediately sought 
to thwart project protests by an-| 
nouncing more than 20,000 of the 
30,000 project families had al- 
ready returned signed oath forms. 

* 


THE UNITED PROJECT Ten- 
ants Organization, which repre- 
sents low rent federal, state, and 
city housing developments, launch- 
ed a fight-back campaign with a 
delegation from more than ten 
projects visiting’ City Hall Thurs- 
day for a meeting with Mayor 
Wagner. They were led by Mrs. 
Rebecka Peters, chairman, of 168 
Ten Eyck Walk in the Williams- 
_burg Houses, who has been one 
of first victims of the witchhunt 
and a pioneer in the constitutional 
test case against it. 

The delegation did not see the 
Mayor, who was attending a con- 
ference with Gov. Harriman else- 
where, but they left a statement 


with his aide denouncing the loyal]- 
ty oath as “an infringement on our) 
rights as citizens, and in fact, 
makes us second class citizens.” 

“Tenants in our projects,” the 
statement declared, “are concerned 
with the very real issues of rent 


increases already given to many; 


with getting to all our children} 


the Salk vaccine in time to prevent 
Polio this year; with getting a 
$1.25 minimum wage established 
to guarantee decent living condi- 
tions for all. The atmosphere. of 
fear spread by this loyalty oath 
will limit, and is meant to limit, 


many le from acting on these pact 
cee Bo aol challenged this oath will spread to 


7 


‘Neither death nor AI- 
catras can keep the truth 
hidden. I will never be 
forced to bear false 


witness.” 
—MORTON SOBELL 


Now Is the Time 
' to Free 


MORTON 
SOBELL 


CARNEGIE HALL 


THURS., JUNE 16 


8 P.M. 
New York City 


| Wagner, who fought so hard to 
‘establish public housing, we would 
find a champion to help us defend 
‘the basic premise of public hous- 


in memory of 


THE ROSEN BERGS 


premiere 
new play 
**The Innocents” 
. 


new musical composition 
“In Memory of Two Martyrs” 


. 
Guest Speakers 


Admission: $1.25 (tax incl.) 
Tickets available at: Com- 
mittee to Secure Justice for 
Morton Sobell, 1050. re | 
LO 4.9585. 


7 


Oi! You MUST BE OUR NEW LANDLORD .... 


and similar issues. 
“We are shocked at the action | 
of your administration in a 


the statements to tenants when a 
case to test the constitutionality of 
the oath and the Gwinn Amend- 
ment has been in the courts. We 
wonder if you, Mayor Wagner, are 
fully aware of the far reaching im- 
of this step? If left un-, 


all project and private dwellings as_ 
well, to stifle any action of tenants 
for redress of their many griev-| 
ances. 

THE TENANTS said they had) 
\“hoped that in you, son of Sen. 


| 


ing, to provide homes for those 
in the lower income brackets.” 
They cited that in California and 
Illinois the higher courts had ruled 
the “loyalty oaths” the | 


under 
STARTS TOMORROW 


nde MICA P| Mi : ODAY | 


A GRAND PRIZE WINNER 
1955 CANNES FESTIVAL 


-| distributing its witchhunt form. 
The tenants concluded their ap-| . 
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STANLEY 4264 STS. 


Last Day: “IN THE SOVIET UNION” 
and “THE UPHEAVAL” 


Ss 


— 


~Reprinted from UE NEWS 


Gwinn Act to be unconstitutional] 
and that in Chicago the City Hous- 
ing Authority had been ordered by 
the State Supreme Court to cease 


peal by saying that “all we ask 
of you now is to give us the 
chance, without fear of eviction, 
to go back to the Appellate Divi- 
sion and the Court of Appeals to 
get a decision on the constitutional 
question which the Court of Ap- 
peals did not act on previously.” 


_ = 
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Eyewitness to Give 


Report on Bandung 


An eye-witness report of the 


| Frank Kenna, 


Asian-African conference will be 


‘given by Eugene Gordon, veteran. 


newsman, who has just returned | 
from Bandung, Indonesia. 


On Thursday, June 9, at 8 p.m. 
he will speak before a forum spon- 
sored by the Council on African 
Affairs, at the United Mutual Aud- 
itorium, 310 Lenox Avenue (near, 
125th Street), in Manhattan, Gor- 
don attended the historic confer-| 
ence as correspondent for the Na- 
tional Guardian, Freedom, and 
other papers. 


Clark To Speak 


On Yugoslavia 


The significance of the Soviet- 
Yugoslav agreement will be dis- 
cussed this Sunday evening by Jo- 
seph Clark at the Jefferson School 
forum. Clark is foreign editor of 
the Daily Worker and was its cor- 
respondent in Moscow for three 
years. The lecture is scheduled 
for 8 P. M. at the Jefferson School 
auditorium, 575 Avenue of the 
Americas. 
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Reception in Honor of 


MISS ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 
5:30 to 8:00 P.M. 


at 


Yugoslav American Home, 405 W. 41st St., N.Y. 
| ADDRESS BY MISS STRONG AT 6:30 P.M. 


REFRESHMENTS @ 


Committee of Women of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 


3-2080, | | 


114 East 32nd Street, N.Y.C, — MU 
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SUBSCRIPTION: $1 
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by michael singer — 


roe bids for comeback 


JAMES ROE, the dis- 
credited former Democratic 
boss of Queens County, is 


making a bold bid for lead- 
ership. Kicked out when 


his pro-McCarthyite support of 
Impellitteri against Mayor 
Wagner in the primaries roused 
rank - and - file Democratic re 
volt, Roe is maneuvering to re- 
cover his power through the 
November election of a district 
attorney in that borough 


The present DA is T. Vincent 


Quinn, under indictment for al- 
leged violation of federal sta- 
tutes. Quinn is charged with 
representing tax clients in 
Washington while in Congress 
and subverting the ethical and 
legal standards of his office. 

Quinn is Roe’s man — which 
means ‘he’s the darling of the 
die - hard reactionaries, the 
Christian Fronters and_ the 
dead-end wardheelers. In_ this 
situation James A. Phillips, the 
present Demo county chief who 
succeeded Roe, doesn’t want to 
nominate Quinn. He has stood 
firm thus far against the pres- 
sure and heavy-handed. bland- 
ishments of the Roe remnants 
and the McCarthyite button- 
pushers. But observers now ask: 
how long will Phillips hold 


out? 
. 


NOW for some background. 
Phillips had the blessings of 
Carmine G. DeSapio, Tammany 
leader and Mayor Wagner in 
his fight against Roe. . 

He will buck the Roe pro- 
Quinn drive so long as this sup- 
port guarantees him continued 
leadership. But the brain-trust- 
ers for DA Quinn are now try- 
ing to “sell” Phillips on a new 
thought:—that the Catholic vot- 
ers, the home-owners, the tax- 
payer organizations, and _ the 
still too-numerous Roe, club- 
house followers will swing to 
the Republicans if Quinn is 
dumped by the organization. 
There are also the whispered 
hints that the GOP, led by 
one of Roe's 
most loyal “pposition,” might 
name a dub if Quinn was nom- 
inated. This, they say, would 
insure Quinn's election, without 
fuss or heavy expenditure of 
campaign funds, always a key 
to an electoral “solution.” 


_ . 


THERE IS no indication at 
the moment as to Phillips’ next 
move. The DA county post is 
second in importance to the 
borough president, and many 
politicos consider it the No. 
1 election prize. 

Its importance in Queens is 
based on the fact that should 
Quinn be nominated it would 
mean the surrender of the. Phil- 
lips machine to the reactionary 
Roe group, the continued re- 
treat of the Wagner Adminis- 
tration to the “loyalty oath” and 
anti-progressive crowd. 

Phillips will be swayed in his 
final decision by what ‘the peo- 
ple of Queens think and do. If 
the trade unions, the Negro or- 
organizations, the New Deal- 
mind anti-McCarthy voters, the 
independents and the bulk of 
the Democratic rank-and-file 
who have already made clear 
their disgust with the Roe poli- 


- cies,’ move quickly and united- 


ly to block this latest conspira- 
cy, Quinn can be a as a 


nominee. 
* 


THE FINAL ame valua- 


tions of New York City’s. resi- 


dential and commercial prop- 
erties continues to  mysti 

sound-thinking realty observers. 
The $21,021,108,321 figure an-. 


t 


nounced by Tax Commissioner 
William Boyland is $743,264,- 
789 more than last year and 
represents the highest valuation . 
in city history—but: Why does 
the Long Island RR get a $44,- 
000,000 cut in assessments for — 
“rehabilitation” while Queens 
and Rockaway “small homeown- 
ers who could use some rehabil- 
itation-gravy are saddled with 
inequitable higher valuations? 
And why is there only a $21 
billion valuation in 1955 whén 
New York City’s depression-rid- 
den realty operations in 1932 
were assessed at more than 19 
billion dollars? Real estate ex- 
perts privately scoff at the city’s 
contention that in 23 years only 
$2 billion worth of new prop- 
erties were built—not to men- 
tion the 100 percent rentals, re- 
duced landlord services and 
other bonanzas for big property 
owners in recent years. The real 
valuation is closer to $25 and 
even $30 billion — a taxable 
gain of millions for city services 
now lost to the people. 


* 


IF YOURE in the neighbor- 
hood drop in at City Hall and 
see a rare exihbit of magnificent 
craftsmanship — the display of 
stone carvings soon to adorn the 
facade of the building. . . . Nel- 
son Seitel, Mayor Wagner's as- 
sistant, seems to be the No. lL 
choice for the Labor Commis- 
sioner s post as successor to Joe 
O’Grady. . . Will Vice-Chair- 
man of the City Council and 


Brooklyn county leader Joe 
Sharkey introduce a resolution 
memorializing Congress to pass « 
the $1.25 an hour minimum 
wage? As head of the biggest 
Democratic vote county in the 
country it's a logical step to 
back up Gov. Harriman’s leg- 
islative demand and the will of 
millions of his boro citizens. . . 
Congratulations to Council 
President Abe Stark on his pro- 
posal that the city use its tech- 
nical and laboratory facilities 
to manufacture the- Salk vac- 
cine. But way. doesn't the mayor 
back. biish wel <!4 cc 00.2 ©: 
Board of Education President 
Charles H. Silver made a right- 
-on-the-nose comment: the other 
day: “There is nothing -which 
has been more damaging (to 
school morale) than the :lower-. 
ed salary’ standards of the 
teachers and the supervisors.” 
. Rose Russell, Teachers 
Union legislative representative, 
has been saying that to the 
Board of Estimate for years. . . 
But her solutions are more far- 
reaching and democratic than 
Silver's slap at the public to 
accept “added taxes necessary 
to adjust” the lew-salary sche- 


dules. 


-- 
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SATURDAY 
Brooklyn 


NADNYE BREWER in Bensonhurst Com- 
munity Center, Sat., June 4, 8:45 p.m, 
at 2075 86th St., B’klyn. Come and spend 
a joyous evening with friends. | 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 

SUNDAY FORUM: “The Meaning ‘of the. 
Soviet-Yu v Negotiations,” with Joseph 
Clark. Jefferson. School, 575 Sixth Ave, 
June 5, 8:30 p.m. Agm. $1. 


Comin 

GA r WORKERS forum. What are 
the prospects for a better world _Telations? 
Speaker: Joseph Clark, Wed. June 15, 
6:30 p.m. Yugoslav Hall, 405 w. 41 St, 
Adm. 49¢ at door. Ausp: Garment Free- 
dom of Press Comm. 
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